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I lov'd Shakespeare and do honour his memory, on this side 

IDOLATRY, AS MUCH AS ANY. He WAS, INDEED, HONEST, AND OF AN OPEN 

and free nature ; had an excellent fancy, brave notions and gentle 
expressions. 

Ben Jonson. 
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When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

"ODT^ — 7)i^ Thirtieth Sonnet. 
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PREFACE. 

The remains of New Place, a sketch of which is 
engraved on the opposite page, are typical of the frag- 
ments of the personal history of Shakespeare which have 
hitherto been discovered. In this respect the great 
dramatist participates in the fate of most of his literary 
contemporaries, for if a collection of the known facts 
relating to all of them were tabularly arranged, it would 
be found that the number of the ascertained particulars 
of his life reached at least the average. At the present 
day, with biography carried to a wasteful and ridiculous 
excess, and Shakespeare the idol not merely of a nation 
but of the educated world, it is difficult to realize a period 
when no interest was taken in the events of the lives of 
authors, and when the great poet himself, notwithstanding 
the immense popularity of some of his works, was held 
in no general reverence. It must be borne in mind that 
actors then occupied an inferior position in society, and 
that in many quarters even the vocation of a dramatic 
writer was considered scarcely respectable. The intelli- 
gent appreciation of genius by individuals was not 
sufficient to neutralize in these matters the effect of 
public opinion and the animosity of the religious world ; 
all circumstances thus uniting to banish general interest 
in the history of persons connected in any way with the 
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Stage, This biographical indifference contmued for many 
years, and long before the season arrived for a real 
curiosity to be taken in the subject, the records ftom 
which alone a satLsfactory memoir could have been 
constructed had disappeared. At the time of Shake- 
sp<:are s decease, non-political correspondence was lardy 
prev.Tved, elaborate diaries were not the fasbon, and 
no one, excepting in semi-apocr>-phaI collections of jests, 
thought it worth while to record many of the sayings and 
doings, or to deh'neate at any length the characters, of 
act/>rs and dramatists, so that it is generally by the merest 
accident that particulars of interest respecting them have 
\tf'jix\ recovered. 

In thr: afisence of some very important and unexpected 

discovery, the general desire to penetrate the m)-stery 

which surrounds the personal history of Shakespeare 

cannot be wholly gratified. Something, however, may 

fx: riccomplished in that direction by a diligent and 

critical study of the materials now accessible, especially 

if df:tf:rmined care be taken to avoid the temptation of 

r:ndeavouring to illustrate that history by his writings, or 

to decipher his character through their media. It is the 

more important to insist upon the latter conditions as 

necessary preliminaries, for so vivid is often the earnestness 

he throws into the spirit of a character that it would 

occasionally be all but impossible, unless a vigilant guard 

is entertained against such a fallacy, to doubt that what 

we read was not a purely intellectual emanation. "A 

man's poetry," however, observes the greatest of modem 

bards, "has no more to do with the every-day individual 

than inspiration with the Pythoness when removed from 

the tripod." Shakespeare's could have been no exception, 

for it must surely be admitted that the exchange of the 



individuality of the man for that of the author is the very 
essence of dramatic genius, and, if that be so, the higher 
the genius the more complete will be the severance from 
the personality. The greatest of dramatists must ne- 
cessarily be the least egotistical, one of his profoundest 
achievements being, by rapid permutations of thought and 
feeling, to identify himself for the moment with the inner 
consciousness of each person appearing on the scene. 
In the course of that mental process he is constantly 
embodying passions which are not only utterly at variance 
witli his own disposition, but altogether foreign to his 
experiences. It is, therefore, clearly hazardous, and a 
mere effort of conjecture or fancy, to attempt to infer, 
from any delineated passion or humour, either the writer's 
own temperament or his emotions at or about the period 
of composition. The intelligence which so rapidly 
converted the dull pages of a novel or history into an 
imperishable drama was transmuted into other forces in 
actual life, as may be gathered even from the scanty 
records of the poet's biography that still remain. From 
those evidences may perhaps also be gathered some little 
of his mental apart from his outward nature, but it is not 
likely that more of the former will ever be disclosed. 
Before isolated sentiments in his dramas could, in the 
absence of direct evidence, be appropriated in that 
direction, it would have to be proved that, no matter how 
far their admission was sanctioned by the conventional 
licence of the ancient stage, they were unnaturally 
introduced into the mouths of the speakers. The like 
may be more emphatically asserted in reference to 
presumed consecutive revelations, the acceptance of 
which is obviously incompatible with the general beUef 
that he consistently preserved a fidelity to nature in all 
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his creations^ A sunilar objecdoo vtwld ap[^» thou^ 
perhaps not so disdncdy, to the varioas theories which, 
in one way or other, invcJve the assumpdon that the 
freedom of his inventioD was regulated in unifonn 
measures by the tone of his own spiritual temperamenL 
All such notions are inccMisistent with the perfect unity 
and harmony of the dramatic art ; and, in the foDowing 
pages, excepting where there are either indications of 
knowledge or allusions to contemporary eventSp no 
biographical use will be made of any of the plan's. 

Amongst the other, that is to say, the non-dramatic 
works of Shakespeare, there are only the Sonnets which 
can be supposed to be of assistance to the biographer. 
For reasons hereafter given the latter will be accepted 
as entirely impersonal. Excluding, therefore, all reb'ance 
upon fanciful theories of any kind respecting the great 
dramatist, it is proposed to construct, in plain and 
unobtrusive language, a sketch of his personal history 
strictly out of evidences and deductions from them. 
Subtle and gratuitous assumptions of unsupported 
possibilities will be rigidly excluded, and no conjectures 
admitted that are not practically removed out of that 
category by being in themselves reasonable inferences 
from concurrent facts. Guided by this system, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that precedence will be alwajrs 
g^ven to early testimonies over the discretionary views 
of later theorists, no matter how plausible or how ably 
sustained those views may be. And it may be as well to 
add, the design being exclusively biographical, that no 
kind of evidence bearing date subsequently to the twenty- 
third day of April, 1616, will be admitted, unless there is 
either a certainty or a reasonable probability that it refers 
to, or is illustrative of, some event that happened, or of 
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some position that existed, on or before that day, in 
connection with the main objects of enquiry. 

The evidences accessible to the biographer form 
naturally two divisions, the contemporary and the 
traditional, the one differing widely from the other in 
perceptible and literal validity. The former, amongst 
which may be included all notices written by personal 
friends of the great dramatist, rarely include statements 
that are open to doubt or to a variety of interpretations. 
Far different is the case with the traditions, scarcely one 
of which can be accepted without patient investigation, 
and a few so apparently improbable that they are apt 
to be hastily rejected as unworthy of serious discussion. 
The latter is much too frequently the treatment extended 
to these hearsay records, but it is one highly favoured by 
numerous critics of the present day who, guided by some 
mysterious instinct, assume to have a more intimate 
knowledge of Shakespeare's personal history than was 
vouchsafed to the ancient inhabitants of his own native 
town. In the hope of arresting this tendency towards 
the indiscriminate expulsion of the traditional stories, and 
of showing that they are at least deserving of a careful 
examination, the following observations on a few of the 
most important are submitted to the judgment of the 
impartial reader. 

The earliest recorded traditions at present known are 
those imbedded in a closely written memoranda-book 
compiled in the year 1662 by the Rev. John Ward, M.A. 
of Oxford, and vicar of Stratford-on-Avon. Although 
this person had then settled only recently in the town, 
his induction to the living having occurred in the same 
year, there can be no reasonable doubt that he has 
accurately repeated the prevalent local gossip in the 
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few entries respecting the great dramatist. The same 
observation cannot unfortunately be thought to hold good 
in respect to the next reporter, John Aubrey, who, about 
the same period, visited Stratford-on-Avon in one of his 
equestrian journeys. This industrious antiquary was the 
author of numerous little biographies, which are here and 
there disfigured by such palpable or ascertained blunders, 
that it would appear that he must have been in the habit 
of compiling from imperfect notes of conversations, or, 
no doubt in many instances, from his own recollections 
of them. It would, therefore, be hazardous as a rule to 
depend upon his statements in the absence of corroborative 
evidence, but we may at the same time in a great measure 
rely upon the accuracy of main facts in those cases in 
which there is too much elaboration for his memory to 
have been entirely at fault. We need not, for instance, 
give credence to his assertion that Shakespeare's father 
was a butcher, in the literal sense of that term, but it is 
scarcely possible that he would have given the story about 
the calf if he had not been told that the poet himself had 
followed the occupation. In the same way, although it 
is obvious that the anecdote respecting the constable is 
incorrectly narrated, no one should hesitate at accepting 
for truth the circumstance that Shakespeare occasionally 
rested at Grendon Underwood in taking the Aylesbury 
route in his journeys between his native town and the 
metropolis. Very meagre indeed are the fragments of 
information to be safely collected from Aubrey, but every 
word in the next traditional narrative is to be received 
with respect as a faithful record of the local belief. That 
account is preserved in minutes respecting Shakespeare 
which were compiled by a traveller who paid a visit to 
the Church of Stratford-on-Avon in the year 1693. His 
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infonnant vas one WHEam Catsde. dxn the paunsb<kfk 
and sexton^ a person wbo could Iia\^ ksvl oo XDOch^ Ksr 
exerdsii^ deoepdoa in sudi matters. Tbe day had ooc 
arrived, at least to a rastsc guide, fcr an attesnpc to SH 
out dramatic eminence in bolder relSef by an intentkxial 
exaggeration of eariy troubles. The main £icts of the 
poet s Stratford life voubi moreover^ have been dearly 
known in that town all dirougfa the seventeenth osaxxjy. 
About the same time that Castle's ohservatiocs w^ae 
registoed, a Gloucestershire deigyman, die Rev. Richaid 
Davies, rector of Sapperton, who owned a manoscripc 
bic^[raphical dicdcxiary, added therdn a few notes to the 
life of the great dramatist, nearly all of which w^ae clearly 
derived from oral sources^ In this case also there is no 
pretence for a su^Mcion that die hearsay testimonies have 
been garbled or in any way felsified. The inaccurad^ 
observable in the allusions to Sir Thomas Lucy merdy 
show that the writer had but a hazy recollection of the 
comedy of the Merry Wives of Windsor, not that he had 
been misinformed re^)ecting the current nodon of the 
poet's early indiscretions. 

There is not one of the manuscripts above named 
which can be fairiy described as yielding more than small 
collections of brief memoranda. A similar observation 
will apply to the printed notices <^ the latter half <^ the 
seventeenth century, which include very little that belcx^ 
to tradition and not much else of importance. Seventy 
or eighty years were suffered to el^)se from the death of 
the poet before any one seriously undertook to gather the 
materials that were necessary for the construction of a 
substantial biography. The exact period is not known, 
but most likely at some time about the j^ear 1690, Thomas 
Betterton, the most celebrated Shakespearean actor of 
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that day, paid a visit to Warwickshire with the express 
object of ascertaining what could be there learnt respecting 
the personal history of the great dramatist. The par- 
ticulars that he managed to glean upon this occasion were 
afterwards communicated by him to his friend Nicholas 
Rowe, a well-known dramatist, and some of them were 
incorporated by the latter into an account that was 
published in 1 709. " I must own," observes Rowe, in 
speaking of Betterton, "a particular obligation to him 
for the most considerable part of the passages relating 
to his life which I have here transmitted to the public, 
his veneration for the memory of Shakespeare having 
engaged him to make a journey into Warwickshire on 
purpose to gather up what remains he could of a name 
for which he had so great a value." We are indebted to 
this enthusiasm for the rescue of several valuable frag- 
ments which would otherwise have been lost ; and no 
sufficient reason has yet been given for impugning Rowe's 
general accuracy. There are, indeed, a few errors in the 
minor details of his biographical sketch, but that he drew 
it up mainly from reliable sources is unquestionable. An 
evidence of the latter opinion will be noticed in the 
remarkable manner in which two at least of his traditional 
notices, — those which refer to the embarrassed circum- 
stances of John Shakespeare, and to the name of Oldcastle, 
— have been verified by modern research ; while there 
are several allusions which indicate that the whole is 
the result of original enquiry. That he exercised also 
unusual caution in dealing with his materials is obvious 
from the prelude to the Southampton anecdote, as well 
as from the hesitating manner in which he introduces 
many of his statements. Unfortunately, the prudence 
that adds so greatly to his credibility is likely to have 
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deprived us of many a curious tale, that would now have 
been thought deserving of investigation. 

There are many who question the value of the stray 
morsels collected by Betterton and others in the seven- 
teenth century. The main external argument brought 
forward in support of their incredulity is the late period 
at which the traditions have been recorded. Thus 
it is said, and with truth, that there is no intimation 
of the poet having followed the trade of a butcher until 
nearly a century afterwards, that the poaching exploit 
remained unnoticed for a still longer time, and so on ; 
these long terms of silence being, it is considered, fatal 
to a dependence upon such testimonies. But it appears 
to be overlooked that the Stratford biographical notices, 
unless we adopt the incredible theory that they were 
altogether gratuitous and foolish inventions, were in all 
probability mere repetitions of gossip belonging to a 
much earlier period. This gossip, it must be remembered, 
was of a character that was seldom jotted down, and that 
still more rarely found its way into print Independently 
even of these considerations, the above line of aigument, 
however plausible, will not bear the test of impartial 
examination. It would apply very well to the present 
age, when incessant locomotion and the reign of 
newspapers have banished the old habit of reliance 
upon hearsay for intelligence or for a continuity in 
the recollection of minor events. The case was very 
different indeed in the country towns and villages of by- 
gone days, when reading of any kind was the luxury of 
the few, and intercommunication exceedingly restricted. 
It may be confidently asserted that, previously to the 
time of Rowe, books or journals were very rarely to be 
met with at Stratford-on-Avon, while the large majority 
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seventeenth century was attended with the loss of nearly 
all its original character, and at the creation of a new 
stage there was retained little beyond fragmentary 
recollections of the old, It has been clearly ascertained 
that even Dryden had a very imperfect knowledge of the 
history of the latter, and there is nothing to indicate that 
he cared to gather any particulars respecting the life of 
the great dramatist. Very few indeed there must have 
been in the Restoration period who took a sincere interest 
in the subject, — not any, so far as we know, excepting 
Davenant and Betterton. The best of the metropolitan 
reports are traceable to the latter, most of the others that 
were recorded after his death in 1710 being exceedingly 
meagre and unsatisfactory. In the compilation of the 
following pages it has, therefore, been thought advisable, 
in estimating the authority of the various traditions, to 
give the preference, wherever selection was necessary, to 
the rural versions. It may also be observed that great 
reliance has been placed on the general credibility of 
those anecdotes, whether gleaned from London or the 
provinces, that include references to facts or conditions 
which have been verified by modern enquiry, but which 
could only have been known to the narrators through 
hearsay. 

The literary history of Shakespeare cannot of course 
be perfected until the order in which he composed his 
works has been ascertained, but, unless the books of the 
theatrical managers or licensers of the time are discovered, 
it is not likely that the exact chronological arrangement 
wilt be determined. The dates of some of his productions 
rest on positive testimony or distinct allusions, and these 
are stand-points of great value. In respect, however, 
to the majority of them, the period of composition has 
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unfortunately been merely the subject of refined and 
useless conjecture. Internal evidences of construction 
and style, obscure contemporary references, and metrical 
or grammatical tests, can very rarely in themselves be 
relied upon to establish the year of authorship. Specific 
phases of style or metre necessarily had periods of 
commencement in Shakespeare's work, but, so long as 
most of those epochs are merely conjectural, little real 
progress is made in the enquiry. Nor as a rule are the 
results obtained from aesthetic criticism, which depend to 
some extent upon the individual sentiment of the critic, 
of greater certainty. No sufficient allowances appear to 
be made for the high probability of the intermittent use 
of various styles during the long interval which elapsed 
after the era of comparative immaturity had passed away, 
and in which, so far as constructive and delineative power 
was concerned, there was neither progress nor retro- 
gression. Shakespeare's genius arrived at maturity with 
such celerity that it is perilous to assert, from any kind 
of internal evidence alone, what he could not have written 
at any particular subsequent period, and dramatic style 
frequently varies not only with the subject of the adopted 
narrative, but with the purpose of authorship. It may 
be presumed, for instance, that the diction and construc- 
tion of a drama written with a view to its performance at 
the Court might be essentially dissimilar from those of a 
play of the same date composed merely for the ordinary 
stage, where the audiences were of a more promiscuous 
character and the usages and appliances of the actors 
in some respects of a different nature. The subject 
of the chronological order is one, however, solely of 
a biographical curiosity that can only be legitimately 
gratified by the discovery of contemporar}' evidence. 
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Even with such assistance, the mere facts of that order 
would be nearly all that could be elicited, for critics of 
later days might as wisely think of stretching their hands 
to the firmament as dream of the advent of an intellectual 
power adequate to grasp the definite history of Shake- 
speare's mind. 

It will thus be seen that, no matter what pains a 
Shakespearean biographer may take to furnish his store, 
the result will not present a more brilliant appearance 
than did the needy shop of Romeo's apothecary. He is 
baffled in every quarter by the want of graphical docu- 
ments, and little more can be accomplished beyond a 
very imperfect sketch or outline, — and that not always a 
pleasurable one, — of the material features of the poet s 
career. This unsatisfactory position occasionally leads 
to the hasty opinion that we should be better off with- 
out any information at all. The latter is, however, 
a narrow view that a small amount of reading would 
enlarge. Little as we know of Shakespeare's history, 
there are parts of that little which enable us to form 
clearer notions of the integrity of some of his dramas than 
would otherwise be possible. Unless, moreover, his mode 
of working is studied in connexion with the literature of 
his age and the usages of the ancient stage, there is much 
in his writings that would be inexplicable. An absolute 
divorce of the book from the man is not, therefore, to be 
encouraged. We may, indeed, regret that some of the 
idle gossip was ever registered, but suppression is now 
impracticable, while we may console ourselves with the 
reflection that there is an element of the absurd in the 
endeavour to represent a human being as immaculate. 
True reverence is, in this case, rather exhibited in that 
reliance upon contemporary accounts of the poet's gentle 

K» B 
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and amiable nature which forbids hesitation in continued 
research. As for the rest, if the fragmentary records do 
nothing more than exhibit the spontaneous union of the 
highest genius with effective habits of business, the com- 
pilation of a biography of Shakespeare will not have been 
undertaken in vain. 

The same kind of feeling which occasionally arises 
to suggest the inutility of Shakespearean biography is 
generally accompanied by a contempt for the poet's 
memorials. Should we appreciate the Iliad the more, 
it is asked, if we chanced to discover the birth-place 
of Homer ? Will a visit to Stratford-on-Avon bring us 
nearer to a perfect knowledge of Hamlet? No more 
flowers are to be strewn on the grave; — they will be 
useful for the decoration of our tables. It is enough 
that we enjoy the magnificent inheritance bequeathed to 
us by the sons of Song ; — we need not care to honour or 
preserve the names of the testators. These, however, 
are not the sentiments of the public, who virtually 
denounce them by flocking, in annually increasing thou- 
sands, to pay homage at the shrine of the national 
dramatist ; and many not ashamed to indulge the fancy 
that the gentle spirit may yet occasionally descend 
amidst the scenes that he loved so well on earth. 

It only remains to add, in conclusion, that the principal 
design of this work is to furnish the reader with an 
authentic collection of all the known facts respecting the 
personal and literary history of the great dramatist. 
There is, it is true, an attempt, in the little essay which 
forms the text, to give a consecutive narrative founded 
on my own interpretation of the various testimonies ; but 
depositions of the witnesses are delivered at the termi- 
nation of the summing-up, and each issue is left to the 
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decision of the jury of students. I have no favourite 
theories to advocate, no wild conjectures to drag into 
a temporary existence, and no bias save one inspired 
by the hope that Shakespearean discussions may be 
controlled by submission to the authority of practical 
evidences. The collection of these evidences is the chief 
pursuit, or rather the leading hobby, of my declining 
years. No journey is too long, no trouble too great, if 
there is a possibility of either resulting in the discovery 
of the minutest scrap of information respecting the life of 
our national poet, or of materials that throw light upon 
the contemporary drama and the usages of the ancient 
stage. And let me acknowledge, with every sentiment 
of gratitude, how essentially my labours are facilitated 
and cheered by the kind and ready liberality with which 
private and other libraries, family archives, municipal 
records and official collections, are being made accessible. 

HOLLINGBURY COPSE, BRIGHTON. 

March^ 1884. 
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PREMONITORY NOTES. 

The significance of much that is adduced in the foDcnrmg pages wilj 
not be appreciated without a continual reference to the probable vorth 
of money in the time of the poeL The esrimate of the diffiprence 
between its value at that period and at our own cannot be aocinatelj 
calculated, the purchasing ability in former days varying considexably 
both with locality and object, and there baring been a variety of compkx 
influences that renders an exact detennination of those values an 
impossibility; but, when compared with our present rate, the former 
may be roughly computed at one twelfth of the latter in money, and 
at one thirtieth in landed or house pi opei ty. Even these scales may 
be deceptively in fivour of the older values, there having been, in 
Shakespeare's days, a relative and <^ten a fictitious importance attached 
to the precious metals, arising from their comparative scarcity and the 
limited ap{>liances for dispensing with their use. 

It will be useful also to be constantly bearing in mind the diflerence 
between the Old and New Styles. According to the former, the one 
which of course prevailed during the whole of the Shakespearean 
period, eadi month commenced twelve days later than it does at the 
present day. It is especially important that this variation should be 
recollected in the consideration of aU that relates to the country and to 
rural life. 
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In the reign of King Edward the Sixth there lived in 
Warwickshire a farmer named Richard Shakespeare, who 
rented a cottage and a small quantity of land at Snitterfield, 
an obscure village in that county. He had two sons, 
one of whom, named Henry, continued throughout his 
life to reside in the same parish. John, the other son, 
left his fathers home about the year 1551, and, shortly 
afterwards, is found residing in the neighbouring and 
comparatively large borough of Stratford-on-Avon, in the 
locality which has been known from the middle ages to 
the present day as Henley Street, so called from its being 
the terminus of the road from Henley-in-Arden, a market- 
town about eight miles distant. 

At this period, and for many generations afterwards, 
the sanitary condition of the thoroughfares of Stratford- 
on-Avon was, to our present notions, simply terrible. 
Under-surface drainage of every kind was then an 
unknown art in the district. There was a far greater 
extent of moisture in the land than would now be thought 
possible, and streamlets of a water-power sufficient for the 
operations of corn-mills meandered through the town. 
This general humidity intensified the evils arising from 
the want of scavengers, or other effective appliances for 
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the preservation of cleanliness. House-slops were reck- 
lessly thrown into ill-kept channels that lined the sides 
of unmetalled roads ; pigs and geese too often revelled 
in the puddles and ruts ; while here and there small 
middens were ever in the course of accumulation, the 
receptacles of offal and every species of nastiness. A 
regulation for the removal of these collections to certain 
specified localities interspersed through the borough, and 
known as common dung-hills, appears to have been the 
extent of the interference that the authorities ventured or 
cared to exercise in such matters. Sometimes, when the 
nuisance was thought to be sufficiently flagrant, they made 
a raid on those inhabitants who had suffered their refuse 
to accumulate largely in the highways. On one of these 
occasions, in April, 1552, John Shakespeare was fined the 
sum of twelve-pence for having amassed what was no 
doubt a conspicuous sierquinarium before his house in 
Henley Street, and under these unsavoury circumstances 
does the history of the poet's father commence in the 
records of England. It is sad to be compelled to admit 
that there was little excuse for his negligence, one of the 
public stores of filth being within a stone s throw of his 
residence. 

For some years subsequently to this period, John 
Shakespeare was a humble tradesman at Stratford-on- 
Avon, holding no conspicuous position in the town ; yet 
still he must have been tolerably sucbessful in business, 
for in October, 1556, he purchased two small freehold 
estates, one being the premises now shown as the Birth- 
place, and the other situated in Greenhill Street, a road 
afterwards called More Towns End. In the year 1557, 
however, his fortunes underwent an important change 
through an alliance with Mary, the youngest daughter of 
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Robert Arden, a substantial yeoman farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had died a few months previously. The 
maiden name of her mother has not been discovered, but 
it is ascertained that her father had contracted a second 
marriage with Agnes H ill, a widow, and that, in a settle- 
ment made on that occasion, he had reserved to Mary the 
reversion to estates at Wilmecote and Snitterfield, her 
step-mother taking only a life-interest in them. Some 
part of the land thus settled was in the occupation of 
Richard Shakespeare, the poet's grandfather, whence may 
have arisen the acquaintanceship between the two families. 
In addition to these estates in expectancy, Mary Arden 
received, under the provisions of her father s will, not 
only a handsome pecuniary legacy, but the fee-simple of 
another valuable property at Wilmecote, the latter, which 
was known as Asbies, consisting of a house with nearly 
sixty acres of land. Considering his social position, John 
Shakespeare had practically married an heiress, his now 
comparative affluence investing him with no small degree 
of local importance. His official career at once com- 
menced by his election as one of the ale-tasters, an officer 
appointed for the supervision of malt liquors and bread. 
About the same time he was received into the Corpora- 
tion as one of the burgesses, and in the September of 
the following year, 1558, he was chosen one of the four 
constables under the rules of the Court Leet. He was 
again elected constable for another year on October the 
sixth, 1559, and on the same day he was chosen one of 
the four affeerors appointed to determine the fines for 
those offences which were punishable arbitrarily, and for 
which no express penalties were prescribed by statute. 
This latter office he again filled in 1561, when he was 
elected one of the Chamberlains of the borough, an office 
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that he held for two years, deh'vering his second account 
to the Corporation in January, 1564. 

The ostensible business followed by John Shakespeare 
was that of a glover, but after his marriage he speculated 
largely in wool purchased from the neighbouring farmers, 
and occasionally also dealt in corn and other articles. 
In those days, especially in small provincial towns, the 
concentration of several trades into the hands of one 
person was very usual, and, in many cases, no matter 
how numerous and complicated were the intermediate 
processes, the producer of the raw material was frequently 
its manufacturer. Thus a glover might, and sometimes 
did, rear the sheep that furnished him with meat, skins, 
wool, and leather. Whether John Shakespeare so con- 
ducted his business is unknown, but it is certain that in 
addition to his trade in gloves, which also, as was usual, 
included the sale of divers articles made of leather, he 
entered into a variety of other speculations. 

In Henley Street, in what was for those days an un- 
usually large and commodious residence for a provincial 
tradesman, and upon or almost immediately before the 
twenty-second day of April, 1564, but most probably 
on that Saturday, the eldest son of John and Mary 
Shakespeare, he who was afterwards to be the national 
poet of England, was born. An apartment on the first 
floor of that house is shown to this day, through unvarying 
tradition, as the birth-room of the great dramatist, who 
was baptized on the following Wednesday, April the 
twenty-sixth, receiving the Christian name of William. 
He was then, and continued to be for more than two 
years, an only child, two girls, daughters of the same 
parents, who were born previously, having died in their 
infancy. 
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The house in which Shakespeare was bom must have 
been erected in the first half of the sixteenth century, but 
the alterations that it has since undergone have effaced 
much of its original character. Inhabited at x'arious 
periods by tradesmen of different occupations, it could 
not possibly have endured through the long course of 
upwards of three centuries ¥rithout having been subjected 
to numerous repairs and modifications. The general form 
and arrangement of the tenement that was purchased in 
1556 may yet, however, be distincdy traced, and many 
of the old timbers, as well as pieces of the ancient rough 
stone-work, still remain. There are also portions of the 
chimneys, the fire-place surroundings and the stone 
basement-floor, that have been untouched; but most, 
if not all, of the lighter wood-work belongs to a more 
recent period. It may be confidently asserted that there 
is only one room in the entire building which has not been 
greatly changed since the days of the poet s boyhood. This 
is the antique cellar under the sitting-room, from which it 
is approached by a diminutive flight of steps. It is a very 
small apartment, measuring only nine by ten feet, but 
near " that small most greatly liv'd this star of England.'' 

In the July of this year of the poets birth, 1564, a 
violent plague, intensified no doubt by sanitary n^lect, 
broke out in the town, but the family in Henley Street 
providentially escaped its ravages. John Shakespeare 
contributed on this occasion fairly, at least, if not liberally, 
both towards the relief of the poor and of those who were 
attacked by the epidemic. 

In March, 1565 John Shakespeare, with the assistance 
of his former colleague in the same office, made up the 
accounts of the Chamberlains of the borough for the year 
ending at the previous Michaelmas. Neither of these 
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worthies could even write their own names, but nearly 
all tradesmen then reckoned with counters, the results 
on important occasions being entered by professional 
scriveners. The poet's father seems to have been an 
adept in the former kind of work, for in February, 1566, 
having been elected an alderman in the previous summer, 
he individually superintended the making up of the 






accounts of the Chamberlains for the preceding official 
year, at which time he was paid over three pounds. 
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equivalent to more than thirty of present money, that 
had been owing to him for some time by the Corporation. 
In the month of October, 1566, another son, who was 
christened Gilbert on the thirteenth, was bom, the poet 
being then nearly two and a half years old. This Gilbert, 
who was educated at the Free School, in after life entered 
into business in London as a haberdasher, returning, 
however, in the early part of the following century, to 
his native town, where he is found, in 1602, completing 
an important legal transaction with which he was entrusted 
by the great dramatist. H is Christian name was probably 
derived from that of one of his father s neighbours, Gilbert 
Bradley, who was a glover in Henley Street, residing near 
the Birth- Place and on the same side of the way. 

In September, 1567, Robert Perrot, a brewer, John 
Shakespeare, and Ralph Cawdrey, a butcher, were nomi- 
nated for the office of the High Bailiff, or, as that 
dignitary was subsequently called, the Mayor. The last- 
named candidate was the one who was elected. It is 
upon this occasion that the poet's father is alluded to 
for the first time in the local records as ** Mr. Shakspeyr." 
He had been previously therein mentioned either as John 
Shakespeare, or briefly as Shakespeare, and the addition 
of the title was in those days no small indication of an 
advance in social position. There is, indeed, no doubt 
that, during the early years of Shakespeare's boyhood, 
his father was one of the leading men in Stratford-on- 
Avon. On the fourth of September, 1568, John Shake- 
speare, — ** Mr. John Shakysper," as he is called in that 
days record, — was chosen High Bailiff, attaining thus 
the most distinguished official position in the town, after 
an active connexion with its affairs during the preceding 
eleven years. The poet had entered his fifth year in the 
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previous month of April, the family in Henley Street now 
consisting of his parents, his brother Gilbert, who was 
very nearly two years old, and himself. 

It must have been somewhere about this period that 
Shakespeare entered into the mysteries of the horn-book 
and the A. B. C. Although both his parents were 
absolutely illiterate, they had the sagacity to appreciate 
the importance of an education for their son, and the 
poet, somehow or other, was taught to read and write, 
the necessary preliminaries to admission into the Free 
School. There were few persons at that time at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon capable of initiating him even into these 
preparatory accomplishments, but John Shakespeare, in 
his official position, could hardly have encoimtered much 
difficulty in finding a suitable instructor. There was, 
for instance, Higford, the Steward of the Court of 
Record, and the person who transcribed some of his 
accounts when he was the borough Chamberlain ; but 
it is as likely as not that the poet received the first 
rudiments of education from older boys who were some 
way advanced in their school career. 

A passion for the drama is with some natures an 
instinct, and it would appear that the poet s father had 
an express taste in that direction. At all events, dramatic 
entertainments are first heard of at Stratford-on-Avon 
during the year of his bailiffship, and were, it may fairly 
be presumed, introduced in unison with his wishes as they 
certainly must have been with his sanction. At some 
period between Michaelmas, 1568, and the same day in 
1 569, the Queen's and the Earl of Worcester's players 
visited the town and gave representations before the 
Council, the former company receiving nine shillings and 
the latter twelve pence for their first performances, to 
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which the public were admitted without payment. They 
doubtlessly gave other theatrical entertainments with 
stated charges for admission, but there would, of course, 
be no entries of those performances in the municipal 
accounts ; and sometimes there were bodies of actors in 
the town to whom the official liberality was not extended. 
No notice whatever of the latter companies would have 
been registered. 

Were it not for the record of a correlative incident, 
it would have been idle to have hazarded a conjecture 
on the interesting question, — was the poet, who was then 
in his fifth or sixth year, a spectator at either of these 
performances ? If, however, it can be shown that in a 
neighbouring county about the same time, there was an 
inhabitant of a city who took his little boy, one born in 
the same year with Shakespeare, 1 564, to a free dramatic 
entertainment exhibited as were those at Stratford-on- 
Avon, before the Corporation under precisely similar 
conditions, there then arises a reasonable probability that 
we should be justified in giving an affirmative reply to 
the enquiry. There is such an evidence in the account 
left by a person of the name of Willis, of ** a stage- play 
which I saw when I was a child," and included by him in 
a confidential narrative of his moral and religious life, a 
sort of autobiography, which, in his old age, he addressed 
to his wife and children. 

The curious narrative given by Willis is in the following 
terms, — ** In the city of Gloucester the manner is, as I 
think it is in other like corporations, that, when players 
of enterludes come to towne, they first attend the Mayor 
to enforme him what noble-mans servants they are, and 
so to get licence for their publike playing ; and if the 
Mayor like the actors, or would shew respect to their 
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lord ami tnaster. he appoints them to play their first play 
bcdx^ hi«a»Ifc and the Aldermen and Common Counsell 
of the city : and that is called the Mayors play, where 
every oi>e that will comes in without money, the Mayor 
^ivii>g the jJayers a reward as hee thinks fit to shew 
res(.HXt unto them. At such a play my father tooke me 
with him> and made mee stand betweene his leggs as he 
j^te ujKm one of the benches, where wee saw and heard 
very well The play was called the Cradle of Security, 
wherii^ was personated a king or some great prince, with 
hin CH.>urtiers of severall kinds, amongst which three ladies 
were in npeciall grace with him ; and they, keeping him 
\\\ vlelights and pleasures, drew him from his graver 
VHHknHeUors, hearing of sermons and listning to good 
wuuHell and admonitions, that, in the end, they got him 
to lye downe in a cradle upon the stage, where these 
ihree ladies, joyning in a sweet song, rocked him asleepe 
\\\M he snorted againe ; and in the meanetime closely 
^^nveyed under the cloaths wherewithall he was covered 
A vizard, like a swine's snout, upon his face, with three 
wire cluiines fastned thereunto, the other end whereof 
W\\\^ holdcn severally by those three ladies, who fall 
lu ringing againe, and then discovered his face that the 
lijuH'tiitors might see how they had transformed him, 
ijoing on with their singing. Whilst all this was acting, 
ihrrt* vixmv. forth of another doore at the farthest end of 
iho Hla^t* two old men, the one in blew with a Serjeant at 
i\y\\\rH his mace on his shoulder, the other in red with a 
ilrciwn Nword in his hand and leaning with the other hand 
\\\n\\\ the others shoulder ; and so they two went along in 
a Hol't pace round about by the skirt of the stage, till at 
Uhi ihey came to the cradle, when all the court was in 
ynnilest jollity ; and then the foremost old man with his 
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mace stroke a fearful! blow upon the cradle, whereat all 
the courtiers, with the three ladies and the vizard, all 
vanished ; and the desolate prince starting up bare-faced, 
and finding himselfe thus sent for to judgement, made a 
lamentable complaint of his miserable case, and so was 
carried away by wicked spirits. This prince did personate 
in the Morrall the Wicked of the World ; the three ladies. 
Pride, Covetousnesse and Luxury ; the two old men, the 
End of the World and the Last Judgment. This sight 
tooke such impression in me that, when I came towards 
mans estate, it was as fresh in my memory as if I had 
seen it newly acted," Willis's Mount Tabor or Private 
Exercises of a Penitent Sinner, published in the yeare of 
his age 75, Anno Dom. 1639, pp. i lo-i 13. Who can be 
so pitiless to the imagination as not to erase the name of 
Gloucester in the preceding anecdote, and replace it by 
that of Stratford-on-Avon ? 

Homely and rude as such an allegorical drama as the 
Cradle of Security would now be considered, it was yet 
an advance in dramatic construction upon the medieval 
religious plays generally known as mysteries, which were 
still in favour with the public and were of an exceedingly 
primitive description. The latter were, however, put on 
the stage with far more elaborate appliances, there being 
no reason for believing that the itinerant platform of the 
later drama was provided with much beyond a few 
properties. The theatre of the mysteries consisted of a 
movable wooden rectangular structure of two rooms one 
over the* other, the lower closed, the upper one, that in 
which the performances took place, being open at least 
on one side to the audience. The vehicle itself, every 
portion of which that was visible to the audience was 
grotesquely painted, was furnished in the upper room with 
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tapestries that answered the purposes of scenery, and with 
mechanical appliances for the disposition of the various 
objects introduced, such as hell-mouth, a favourite property 
on the ancient English stage. This consisted of a huge 
face constructed of painted canvas exhibiting glaring eyes 
and a red nose of enormous dimensions ; the whole so 
contrived with movable jaws of large, projecting teeth, 
that, when the mouth opened, flames could be seen within 
the hideous aperture ; the fire being probably represented 
by the skilful management of links or torches held behind 
the painted canvas. There was frequently at the back of 
the stage a raised platform to which there was an ascent 
by steps from the floor of the pageant, and sometimes an 
important part of the action of the mystery was enacted 
upon it. Some of the properties, however rude, must 
have been of large dimensions. They were generally 
made of wood, which was invariably painted, but some 
appear to have been constructed of basket-work covered 
over with painted cloths. The larger ones were cities 
with pinnacles and towers, kings* palaces, temples, castles 
and such like, some probably not very unlike decorated 
sentry-boxes. Amongst the miscellaneous properties 
may be named **a rybbe colleryd red," which was no 
doubt used in the mystery of the Creation. Clouds were 
represented by painted cloths so contrived that they 
could open and show angels in the heavens. Horses and 
other like animals were generally formed with hoops and 
laths that were wrapped in canvas, the latter being after- 
wards painted in imitation of nature. Artificial trees 
were introduced, and so were beds, tombs, pulpits, ships, 
ladders, and numerous other articles. One of the 
quaintest contrivances was that which was intended to 
convey the idea of an earthquake, which seems to have 
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been attempted by means of some mechanism within a 
barrel. In the lower room, connected with pulleys in the 
upper part of the pageant, was a windlass used for the 
purpose of lowering or raising the larger properties, and 
for various objects for which movable ropes could be 
employed. Some of the other machinery was evidently 
of an ingenious character, but its exact nature has not 
been ascertained. 

The costumes of many of the personages in the 
mysteries were of a grotesque and fanciful description, 
but in some instances, as in those of Adam and Eve, 
there was an attempt to make the dresses harmonize 
with the circumstances of the history. Some writers, in- 
terpreting the stage-directions too literally, have asserted 
that those characters were introduced upon the pageant 
in a state of nudity. This was certainly not the case. 
When they were presumed to be destitute of clothing, 
they appeared in dresses made either of white leather or 
of flesh-coloured clothes, over which at the proper time 
were thrown the garments of skins. There were no 
doubt some incidents represented in the old English 
mysteries which would now be considered indecorous, 
but it should be borne in mind that every age has, within 
certain limits, its own conventional and frequently 
irrational sentiments of toleration and propriety. Adam 
and Eve attired in white leather and personified by men, 
for actresses were then unknown, scarcely could have 
realized to the spectator even a generic idea of the nude, 
but at all events there was nothing in any of the theatrical 
costumes of the early drama which can be fairly considered 
to be of an immodest character, although many of them 
were extravagantly whimsical. Thus Herod was always 
introduced wearing red gloves, while his clothes and 
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head-gear seem to have been painted or dyed in a variety 
of colours, so that, as far as costume could assist the 
deception, he probably appeared, when brandishing his 
flaming sword, as fierce and hideous a tyrant as could 
well have been represented. Pontius Pilate was usually 
enwrapped in a large green cloak, which opened in front 
to enable him to wield an immense club. The latter was 
humanely adapted to his strength by the weight being 
chiefly restricted to that of the outer case, the inside 
being lightly stuffed with wool. The Devil was another 
important character, who was also grotesquely arrayed 
and had a mask or false head which frequently required 
either mending or painting. Masks were worn by several 
other personages, though it would appear that in some in- 
stances the operation of painting the faces of the actors 
was substituted. Wigs of false hair, either gilded or of 
red, yellow, and other colours, were also much in request. 
That Shakespeare, in his early youth, witnessed repre- 
sentations of some of these mysteries, cannot admit of a 
reasonable doubt; for although the ordinary church- 
plays were by no means extinct, they surv^ived only in 
particular localities, and do not appear to have been 
retained in Stratford or its neighbourhood. The per- 
formances which then took place nearly every year at 
Coventry attracted hosts of spectators from all parts of 
the country, while, at occasional intervals, the mystery 
players of that city made theatrical progresses to various 
other places. It is not known whether they favoured 
Stratford-on-Avon with a professional visit, but it is not 
at all improbable that they did, for they must have passed 
through the town in their way to Bristol, where it is 
leoorded that they gave a performance in the year 
iSTa Amongst the mysteries probably recollected by 
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Shakespeare was one in which the King was introduced 
as Herod of Jewry, and in which the children of Bethle- 
hem were barbarously speared, the soldiers disregarding 
the frantic shrieks of the bereaved mothers. In the collec- 
tion known as the Coventry Mysteries, a soldier appears 
before Herod with a child on the end of his spear in 
evidence of the accomplishment of the King's commands, 
a scene to be remembered, however rude may have been 
the property which represented the infant; while the 
extravagance of rage, which formed one of the then main 
dramatic characteristics of that sovereign, must have made 
a deep impression on a youthful spectator. The idea of 
such a history being susceptible of exaggeration into 
burlesque never entered a spectator s mind in those days, 
and the impression made upon him was probably increased 
by the style of Herod's costume. 

Besides the allusions made by the great dramatist to 
the Herod of the Coventry players, there are indications 
that other grotesque performers were occasionally in his 
recollection, those who with blackened faces acted the 
parts of the Black Souls. There are several references 
in Shakespeare to condemned souls being of this colour, 
and in one place there is an allusion to them in the 
language of the mysteries. Falstaff is reported to have 
said of a flea on Bardolph's red nose that ** it was a black 
soul burning in hell ; " and, in the Coventry plays, the 
Black or Damned Souls appeared with sooty faces and 
attired in a motley costume of yellow and black. It is 
certainly just possible that the notions of Herod and the 
Black Souls may have been derived from other sources, 
but the more natural probability is that they are absolute 
recollections of the Coventry plays. 

The period of Shakespeare's boyhood was also that 
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of what was practically the last era of the real ancient 
English mystery. There were, it is true, occasional per- 
formances of them up to the reign of James the First, 
but they became obsolete throughout nearly all the 
country about the year 158a Previously to the latter 
date they had for many generations served as media for 
rt^Iigious instruction. In days when education of any 
kind was a rarity^ and spiritual religion an imp 
or at least restricted to very few, appeals to the 
in iUustrutton of theological subjects were wisdy 
coiurugrd by the Church. The impressicm made oq 
tht^ r\Kfe ;3tiKl uninsiructed mind by the representations 
v>f iiK^Wnt:^ in $Acrt^i history and religious tradition by 
Uvii^ chAr;Kt<t5S;. must have been far more (Mrofound 
iKa^ ai\x^ Mil^k^ cvHiM haw been conveyed by the genius 
v^^ iW ^\^^>r vMT iv3tinit^r> or by the eloquence of the 
^s^tWt XvHwt^h$ttiiKlii^> therefore, the opposition that 
^^^>*«V^ ^Ht^KNt^A^^1^?^ ciHXHmtcred at the hands of a section 
V* v^Ht^vH^*^^ ^Kv^ ^^>rr!h?nded that the introduction of 
MV w^Htv vNWKnt >fc\Htki ultimately tend to feelings of 
Uiy^v^v^XW ^\ ^>t RhukI that, in spite of occasional abuses, 
VV V K^^ v\M^|t>HK\l K^ be one of the most effectual 
uvKtM^< v4 vl>^vHM\K^^u^ A km>wledge of Scriptural history 
^iu\l v^ »>KV^HM^^ Mh"»' in the doctrines of the Church. 
\\\ vKt UvuK^\\< MvHV IaK^ a collection which was 
\\»v pi^^v»hv^ a^ Ki^^lsUKi throughout the sixteenth 
wuuuv, \Kxiv' »H vi \UHY \^' i^ village priest in Warwick- 
mUuv \\K\^ |^i\suh\sl xi 5ttM^mMi on the Articles of the 
\\\\\\x Ulluv^ iho vvi\)itx^tion at the end of his 
iliMM^iui, 'ihvsHv aiiwKvi \T be bounde to beleve, for 
llu\ Ui luw .\\\\\ vvi Huct^u-yttf; and yf you beleve not 
u\i:, iluu tm* a iuvuv Ji\u*rt^ and suflTycyent auctoryt^ go 
Viiiu* way Vu VVvvJiUv^ hiuI there ye shall se them all 
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playd in Corpus Cristi playe." Although this is related 
as a mere anecdote, it well illustrates the value which 
was then attached to the teachings of the ancient stage. 
Even as lately as the middle of the seventeenth century 
there could have been found in England an example of 
a person whose knowledge of the Scriptures was limited 
to his recollections of the performance of a mystery. 
The Rev. John Shaw, who was the temporary chaplain 
in a village in Lancashire in 1644, narrates the following 
curious anecdote respecting one of its inhabitants, — 
"one day an old man about sixty, sensible enough in 
other things, and living in the parish of Cartmel, coming 
to me about some business, I told him that he belonged 
to my care and charge, and I desired to be informed 
in his knowledge of religion ; — I asked him how many 
Gods there were; he said, he knew not; — I, informing 
him, asked him again how he thought to be saved ; he 
answered he could not tell, yet thought that was a 
harder question than the other; — I told him that the 
way to salvation was by Jesus Christ, God-man, who, as 
He was man, shed His blood for us on the crosse, &c. ; — 
Oh, sir, said he, I think I heard of that man you speak 
of once in a play at Kendall called Corpus Christi Play, 
where there was a man on a tree and blood ran downe, 
&C., and after he professed that he could not remember 
that ever he heard of salvation by Jesus Christ but in 
that play." It is impossible to say to what extent even 
the Scriptural allusions in the works of Shakespeare 
himself may not be attributed to recollections of such 
performances, for in one instance at least the reference 
by the great dramatist is to the history as represented 
in those plays, not to that recorded in the New 
Testament The English mysteries, indeed, never lost 
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their position as religious instructors, a fact which, viewed 
in connexion with that of a widely-spread affection for 
the old religion, appears to account for their long 
continuance in a practically unaltered state while other 
forms of the drama were being developed by their side. 
From the fourteenth century until the termination of 
Shakespeare's youthful days they remained the simple 
poetic versions in dialogue of religious incidents of 
various kinds, enlivened by the occasional admission of 
humorous scenes. In some few instances the theological 
narrative was made subservient to the comic action, but 
as a rule the mysteries were designed to bring before the 
audience merely the personages and events of religious 
history. Allegorical characters had been occasionally 
introduced, and about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury there appeared a new kind of English dramatic 
composition apparently borrowed from France, in which 
the personages were either wholly or almost exclusively 
of that description. When the chief object of a 
performance of this nature, like that of the Cradle of 
Security previously described, was to inculcate a moral 
lesson, it was sometimes called either a Moral or a 
Moral-play, terms which continued in use till the 
seventeenth century, and were licentiously applied by 
some early writers to any dramas which were of an 
ethical or educational character. Morals were not only 
performed in Shakespeare's day, but continued to be a 
then recognized form of dramatic composition. Some 
of them were nearly as simple and inartificial as the 
mysteries, but others were not destitute of originality, 
or even of the delineation of charaicter and manners. 
There was, however, no consecutive or systematic de- 
velopment of either the mystery into the moral or the 
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moral into the historical and romantic drama, although 
there are examples in which the specialities of each 
are curiously intermingled. Each species of the early 
English drama appears for the most part to have 
pursued its own separate and independent career. 

In April, 1569, the poet's sister, Joan, was born. She 
was baptized on the fifteenth of that month, and, by a 
prevalent fashion which has created so much perplexity in 
discussions on longevities, was named after an elder child 
of the same parents who was born in 1558 and had died 
some time previously to the arrival of her younger sister. 
Joan was then so common a name that it is hazardous to 
venture on a conjecture respecting the child's sponsor, 
but she was very likely so called after her maternal aunt, 
Mrs. Lambert of Barton-on-the-Heath. John Shake- 
speare's term of office as High Bailiff expired in the 
September of the same year, 1569, his successor being 
one Robert Salisbury, a substantial yeoman then residing 
in a large house on the eastern side of Church Street. 

Although there is no certain information on the subject, 
it may perhaps be assumed that, at this time, boys usually 
entered the Free School at the ajge of seven, according 
to the custom followed at a later period. If so, the poet 
commenced his studies there in the spring of the year 
1 571, and unless its system of instruction differed essen- 
tially from that pursued in other establishments of a 
similar character, his earliest knowledge of Latin was 
derived from two well-known books of the time, the 
Accidence and the Sententiae Pueriles. From the first 
of these works the improvised examination of Master 
Page in the Merry Wives of Windsor is so almost 
verbally remembered, that one might imagine that the 
William of the scene was a resuscitation of the poet at 
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school. Recollections of the same book are to be traced 
in other of his plays. The Sententiae Pueriles was, in all 
probability, the little manual by the aid of which he first 
learned to construe Latin, for in one place, at least, he all 
but literally translates a brief passage, and there are in 
his plays several adaptations of its sentiments. It was 
then sold for a penny, equivalent to about our present 
shilling, and contains a large collection of brief sentences 
collected from a variety of authors, with a distinct selection 
of moral and religious paragraphs, the latter intended for 
the use of boys on Saints' Days. 

The best authorities unite in telling us that the poet 
imbibed a certain amount of Latin at school, but that his 
acquaintance with that language was, throughout his life, 
of a very limited character. It is not probable that 
scholastic learning was ever congenial to his tastes, and 
it should be recollected that books in most parts of the 
country were then of very rare occurrence. Lilly's 
Grammar and a few classical works, chained to the 
desks of the Free School, were probably the only 
volumes of the kind to be found at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Exclusive of Bibles, Church Services, Psalters, and 
education manuals, there were certainly not more than 
two or three dozen books, if so many, in the whole town. 
The copy of the black-letter English history, so often 
depicted as well thumbed by Shakespeare in his father's 
parlour, never existed out of the imagination. Fortunately 
for us, the youthful dramatist had, excepting in the school- 
room, little opportunity of studying any but a grander 
volume, the infinite book of nature, the pages of which 
were ready to be unfolded to him in the lane and field, 
amongst the copses of Snitterfield, by the side of the 
river or that of his uncle s hedgerows. 
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Henry Shakespeare, the poet's uncle, resided on a large 
farm near Snitterfield church. The house has long dis- 
appeared, but two of the old enclosures that he rented, 
Burmans and Red Hill, are still to be observed on the 
right of the highway to Luscombe, with the ancient 
boundaries, and under the same names, by which they 
were distinguished in the days of Shakespeare's early 
youth. Nearly every one of the boy's connexions, as 
well as his uncle Henry, was a farmer. There was the 
brother of Agnes Arden, Alexander Webbe of Snitter- 
field, who died in 1573, appointing "to be my overseers 
to see this my last will and testament performed, satisfied 
and fullfilled, according to my will, John Shackespere of 
Stretford-upon-Aven, John Hill of Bearley, and for theyre 
paynes taken I geve them xij.^. a pece." Henry Shake- 
speare was present at the execution of this will, and there 
is other evidence that the poet's family were on friendly 
terms with the Hills of Bearley, who were connexions 
by marriage with the Ardens. Then there were the 
Lamberts of Barton-on-the- Heath, the Stringers of 
Bearley, the Etkyns of Wilmecote, all of whom were 
engaged in agricultural business, and Agnes Arden, who 
was still alive and farming at Wilmecote. 

On March the nth, 1574, " Richard, sonne to Mr. 
John Shakspeer," was baptized at Stratford, the Christian 
name of the infant having probably been adopted in 
recollection of his grandfather of Snitterfield, who had 
been removed by the hand of death some years previously. 
Independently of the parents and this new baby, there 
were now four other children, — Anne, who was in her 
third, Joan in her fifth, Gilbert in his eighth, and the 
poet in his tenth year. The father's circumstances were 
not yet on the wane, so there is every reason for believing 
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that the eldest son, blessed with, as it has been well 
termed, the precious gift of sisters to a loving boy, 
returned to a happy fire-side after he had been tormented 
by the disciplinarian routine that was destined to terminate 
in the acquisition of " small Latin and less Greek." 

The defective classical education of the poet is not, 
however, to be attributed to the conductors of the local 
seminary, for enough of Latin was taught to enable the 
more advanced pupils to display familiar correspondence 
in that language. It was really owing to his being 
removed from school long before the usual age, his father 
requiring his assistance in one of the branches of the 
Henley Street business. Rowe's words, published in 
1 709, are these, — ** he had bred him, 'tis true, for some 
time at a free-school, where 'tis probable he acquired that 
little Latin he was master of ; but the narrowness of his 
circumstances, and the want of his assistance at home, 
forc'd his father to withdraw him from thence, and un- 
happily prevented his further proficiency in that language." 
John Shakespeare's circumstances had began to decline 
in the year 1577, and, in all probability, he removed the 
future dramatist from school when the latter was about 
thirteen, allowing Gilbert, then between ten and eleven, 
to continue his studies. The selection of the former for 
home-work may have partially arisen from his having 
been the elder and the stronger, but it also exhibits the 
father's presentiment of those talents for business which 
distinguished the latter part of his son's career. 

The conflict of evidences now becomes so exceedingly 
perplexing, that it is hardly possible to completely recon- 
cile them. All that can prudently be said is that the 
inclination of the testimonies leans towards the belief that 
John Shakespeare, following the ordinary usage of the 
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tradesmen of the locality in binding their children to 
special occupations, eventually apprenticed his eldest son 
to a butcher. That appellation was sometimes given to 
persons who, without keeping meat-shops, killed cattle 
and pigs for others ; and as there is no teUing how many 
adjuncts the worthy glover had to his Intimate business, 
it is ver)* possible that the lad may have served his articles 
under his own father. With respect to the unpoetical 
selection of a trade for the great dramatist, it is of course 
necessar)' for the biographer to draw attention to the fact 
that he i^^as no ordinary' executioner, but, to use the words 
of Aubrev, *' when he killed a calf, he would do it in a 
high st}*le and make a speech. "* It may be doubted if 
even this palliative will suffice to reconcile the employment 
with our present ideal of the gentle Shakespeare, but he 
was not one of the few destined, at all events in early 
life* to be exempt from the laws which so frequently 
ordain mortals to be the reluctant victims of circum- 
stances. 

The tradition reported by the parish clerk in 1693 is 
the only known evidence of Shakespeare having been an 
apprentice, but his assertion that the poet commenced 
his practical life as a butcher is supported by the earlier 
testimony of Aubrey. If the clerk's stor>* be rejected, 
we must then relv on the account furnished bv Bettertcn, 
who informs us, through Rowe, that John Shakespeare 
*' was a considerable dealer in wool." and that the great 
dramatist, after lea\*ing school, was broi^ht up to follow 
the same occupation, continuing in the business until his 
departure from Warwickshire. Whichever version be 
thought the more probable* the student will do well* 
before arri\*ing at a decision, to bear in mind that many 
butchers of those da\-s were partially fanners, and that 
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those of Stratford-on-Avon largely represented the wealth 
and commercial intelligence of the town. Amongst the 
latter was Ralph Cawdrey, who had then twice served 
the office of High Bailiff, and had been for many years a 
colleague of the poet's father. Nor were the accessories 
of the trade viewed in the repulsive light that some of 
them are at the present time. The refined and lively 
Rosalind would have been somewhat astonished if she 
had been told of the day when her allusion to the washing 
of a sheep's heart would have been pronounced indecorous 
and more than unladylike. 

Although the information at present accessible does 
not enable us to determine the exact natures of Shake- 
speare's occupations from his fourteenth to his eighteenth 
year, that is to say, from 1577 to 1582, there can be no 
hesitation in concluding that, during that animated and 
receptive period of life, he was mercifully released from 
what, to a spirit like his, must have been the deleterious 
monotony of a school education. Whether he passed 
those years as a butcher or a wool-dealer does not greatly 
matter. In either capacity, or in any other that could 
then have been found at Stratford, he was unconsciously 
acquiring a more perfect knowledge of the world and 
human nature than could have been derived from a 
study of the classics. During nearly if not all the time 
to which reference is now being made, he had also the 
opportunity of witnessing theatrical performances by some 
of the leading companies of the day. But trouble and 
sorrow invaded the paternal home. In the spring of 
1578, his father effected the then large mortgage of 40/. 
on the estate of Asbies, and the records of subsequent 
transactions indicate that he was suffering from pecuniary 
embarrassments in the two years immediately following. 
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In the midst of these struggles he lost, in 1579, his 
daughter Anne, who was then in her eighth year. It 
cannot be doubted that the poet acutely felt the death 
of his little sister, nor that he followed her to the grave 
at a funeral which was conducted by the parents with 
affectionate tributes. In the next year their last child 
was bom. He was christened Edmund on May the 3rd, 
1580, no doubt receiving that name from the husband of 
his maternal aunt, Mrs. Lambert. It was this gentleman 
who held the mortgage on Asbies, but on John Shake- 
speare tendering payment to him in the following autumn, 
the money was refused until other sums due to the same 
creditor were also repaid. This must have been a great 
disappointment to the worthy glover, who had only a few 
months before sold another property in the hope of being 
able to redeem the matrimonial estate. 

It was the usual custom at Stratford-on-Avon for 
apprentices to be bound either for seven or ten years, so 
that, if Shakespeare were one of them, it was not likely 
that he was out of his articles at the time of his marriage, 
an event that took place in 1582, when he was only in 
his nineteenth year. At that period, before a licence for 
wedlock could be obtained, it was necessary to lodge 
at the Consistory Court a bond entered into by two 
responsible sureties, who by that document certified, 
under a heavy penalty in case of misrepresentation, that 
there was no impediment of precontract or consanguinity, 
the former of course alluding to a precontract of either of 
the affianced parties with a third person. 

The bond given in anticipation of the marriage of 
William Shakespeare with Anne Hathaway, a proof in 
itself that there was no clandestine intention in the 
arrangements, is dated the twenty-eighth of November, 
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:>f5ii. Tifiir irsc dxilcL Susanna, was baptized on 
StxxMsar. Tlur dK -SQth, 1583. With those numerous 
tnosafss^ '«mjr vio out consider it necessary for rigid 
eMsun^ a> jrecede condemnation^ these facts taint the 
bcBSsStttfii \vtch oishonour, aldiough, even according to 
T!B^2^i!(s:n nmunSk chat very marriage may have been 
iKtfi»i vjtt his part by a sentiment in itself the very 
^5S5Knctt ot honour. If we assume, however, as we 
r?9«:gcni«febiy may. chat cohabitation had previously taken 
v»«;ic^ :w v^t*^on of morals would in those days have 
^um»n vwr could hav^i bet^n entertained* The precontract, 
whtch wa2$^ usuullv c^febnited two or three months before 
tnorrto^ ocite^ mfi ^y %ife^ rtajgnised^ but it invalidated 
.# .:^aihf^^r«c«^ MMM ^/r ^iinT Qf tlu parties with aujf one 
<*** rSttrt Wvk? jt statute* indeed, of 32 Henry VI I L, 
v^v\ V ^5j$^ ^ ^- bjr w&Scit certain marriages were legalised 
^KNMtt-^tssOuitvti^ coecontrafect^ but the clause was repealed 
>% c?^-^ Avt y>< r ^ 3 Edfrand VI., 1548, c. 23, s. 2, and 
ciVf *-V<v: sCArjW by * & 2 Phil and Man, 1554, c 8, 
V 'v\ %VV r>x- Act of I Elirabeth, 1558, c. 1, s. 11, 
v>'V«.sv?*t> vvv.^rfrts the re\-ocation made by Edward the 
S\v>s t"V vXsccrtAincd facts respecting Shakespeare's 
<«sv*«v<^^ owtrN itKiJcate the high probabih'ty of there 
!V^\<JV Xx^» vi jyvcvMttnict. a ceremony which substan- 
VK%.'tN V^» vV >i^i>V«tv v^" the more formal one, and the 
•i>HH\s»\<NI>i> v** t^v^t wurriage having been celebrated 
vukJv* >»»\<vt\H«vs,<,v v*« unusual circumstances. Whether 
wV v^w»> vlixMKv vk*-* A prwlent one in a worldly point 
v«4 \«\^ »»»V^ .K'»»>il v** vknibt, but that the married pair 
^sVHtmivv vH» mK\^«vmkuv ivrtiKS until they were separated 
^v i.V h\\\vA\wiV »«K»> bv gathered fifom the early local 
i,i.VvI»VnS» v.\v4 ivx »k»«v' " "^*'<' v»u-iH;stly desire to be laid in 
^ ^iW*^ i^*^^v^ ^**^ ^"^^ * ^^ l«^afiy to her of the 
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second-best bed is an evidence which does not by itself 
negative the later testimony. 

The poet's two sureties, Fulk Sandells and John 
Richardson, were inhabitants of the little hamlet oi 
Shottery, and on the only inscribed seal attached to the 
bond are the initials R. H., while the consent of friends 
is, in that document, limited to those of the bride. No 
conclusion can be safely drawn from the last-named 
clause, it being one very usual in such instruments, but 
it may perhaps be inferred from the other circumstances 
that the marriage was arranged under the special auspices 
of the Hathaway family, and that the engagement was 
not received with favour in Henley Street. The case, 
however, admits of another explanation. It may be that 
the nuptials of Shakespeare, like those of so many 
others of that time, had been privately celebrated some 
months before under the illegal forms of the Romish 
Church, If this were the fact, it was natural that the 
Hathaways, leaning to a different persua$ion, should 
have been anxious for the marriage to be openly 
acknowledged and recorded. 

It was extremely common at that time, amongst the 
local tradespeople, for the sanction of parents to be given 
to early marriages in cases where there was no money, 
and but narrow means of support, on either side. It is 
not, therefore, likely that the consent of John and Mary 
Shakespeare to the poet's marriage was withheld on 
such grounds, nor, with the exception of the indications 
in the bond, are there other reasons for suspecting that 
they were averse to the union. But whether they were 
so or not is a question that does not invalidate the 
assumption that the lovers followed the all but universal 
rule of consolidating their engagement by means of a 
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thoffer that she was content by her trothe, and thereto, 
said she, I geve thee my faith, and before these witnesses, 
that I am thy wief ; and then he likewise answered in 
theis wordes, vidz., and I geve thee my faith and troth, 
and become thy husband/' These instances, to which 
several others could be added, prove decisively that 
Shakespeare could have entered, under any circumstances 
whatever, into a precontract with Anne Hathaway. It 
may be worth adding that espousals of this kind were, 
in the Midland counties, almost invariably terminated by 
the lady's acceptance of a bent sixpence. One lover, 
who was betrothed in the same year in which Shake- 
speare was engaged to Anne Hathaway, gave also a 
pair of gloves, two oranges, two handkerchiefs and a 
girdle of broad red silk. A present of gloves on such 
an occasion was, indeed, nearly as universal as that of 
a sixpence. 

It can never be right for a biographer, when he is 
unsupported by the least particle of evidence, to assume 
that the subject of his memoir departed unnecessarily 
from the ordinary usages of life and society. In Shake- 
speare's matrimonial case, those who imagine that there 
was no precontract have to make another extravagant 
admission. They must ask us also to believe that the 
lady of his choice was as disreputable as the flax-wench, 
and gratuitously united with the poet in a moral wrong 
that could have been converted, by the smallest expen- 
diture of trouble, into a moral right. The whole theory 
is absolutely incredible. We may then feel certain that, 
in the summer of the year 1582, William Shakespeare 
and Anne Hathaway were betrothed either formally 
or informally, but, at all events, under conditions that 
could, if necessary, have been legally ratified. 
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The marriage, in accordance with the general practice, 
no doubt took place within two or three days after the 
execution of the bond on November the 28th, 1582, the 
•• once asking of the bans " being included in the cere- 
monial ser\'ice. The name of the parish in which the 
nuptials were celebrated has not been ascertained, but 
it must have been one of those places in the diocese 
of Worcester the early registers of which have been 
lost 

Early marriages are not, however, at least with men, 
invariably preceded by a dispersion of the wild oats ; 
and it appears that Shakespeare had neglected to 
complete that desirable operation. Three or four years 
after his union with Anne Hathaway, he had, observes 
Rowc, " by a misfortune common enough to young 
fellowsi fallen into ill company, and, amongst them, some, 
that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing, engaged 
hun with them more than once in robbing a park that 
bclonjjod to Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, near 
Stratford ; — for this he was prosecuted by that gentleman, 
as ho thought, somewhat too severely, and, in order to 
rrvcnjfc that ill-usage, he made a ballad upon him ; and 
though this, probably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, 
yrl il is said to have been so very bitter that it redoubled 
ihc prosecution against him to that degree, that he was 
nlilintnl Ic) leave his business and family in Warwickshire 
for wiinr lime, and shelter himself in London." If we 
rtnrpl ihis narrative, which is the most reliable account 
nl \\\\\ InritlfMit that has been preserved, the date of the 
pnrl*ft d«*|uu'lun? from his native town may be assigned 
In a peiioil whorlly after the births of his youngest chil- 
\\\v\\, ihe iwin llamnet and Judith, who were baptized 
III Slhillohl ot^Avon on February the 2nd, 1585. 
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be meat oq till be light on 
Bockjersbury, who, though 
of sureties for his fidelit}% 
he had (but ten pounds) was 
so what he used to receive with 
his discreet account he gave of 
which put him upon that course, 
ss ro compensate with diligent and faithful! 
else was short of his expectation, he 
?«: 20 receiTe him upon trial, in which he so well 
WTT»qf4f that he accepted him into his service, 
whidi he bound him for eight years." It is to be 
from the account given by Rowe, that Shake- 
a furtive, leaving his native town unexpectedly, 
have reached London more unfavourably circum- 
than Sadler, although the latter experienced so 
OHidi trouble in finding occupation. At all events, there 
would have b»n grtAter difficulty in the poet's case in 
accounting ^jilfeltectorily to employers for his sudden 
deMitort ^»i Ihww^ That he was also nearly, if not 
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quite, moneyless, is to be inferred from tradition, the 
latter supported by the ascertained fact of the adverse 
circumstances of his father at the time rendering it 
impossible for him to have received effectual assistance 
from his parents ; nor is there reason for believing that 
he was likely to have obtained substantial aid from the 
relatives of his wife. Johnson no doubt accurately 
reported the tradition of his day, when in 1765, he stated 
that Shakespeare ** came to London a needy adventurer, 
and lived for a time by very mean employments." To 
the same effect is the earlier testimony given by the 
author of Ratseis Ghost, 1605, where the strolling player, 
in a passage reasonably believed to refer to the great 
dramatist, observes in reference to actors, '* I have heard, 
indeede, of some that have gone to London very meanly^ 
and have come in time to be exceeding wealthy." The 
author of the last-named tract was evidently well ac- 
quainted with the theatrical gossip of his day, so that 
his nearly contemporary evidence on the subject may be 
fairly accepted as a truthful record of the current belief. 

It has been repeatedly observed that the visits of 
theatrical companies to the poet's native town suffice to 
explain the history of his connexion with the stage, but 
it is difficult to understand how this could have been the 
case. There is no good evidence that a single one of the 
actors belonged to his neighbourhood, and even if he had 
casually made the acquaintance of some of the itinerants, 
it is extremely unlikely that any extent of such intimacy 
would have secured the admission of an inexperienced 
person into their ranks. The histrionic art is not learnt 
in a day, and it was altogether unusual with the sharers 
to receive into the company men who had not had the 
advantage of a very early training in the profession. It 
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might, therefore, have been reasonably inferred, even in 
the absence of tradition, that at this time Shakespeare 
could only have obtained employment at the theatre in a 
very subordinate capacity, nor can it be safely assumed 
that there would have been an opening for him of any 
kind. The quotations above given seem to indicate that 
his earlier occupation was something of a still lower 
character. A traditional anecdote was current about the 
middle of the last century, according to which it would 
appear that the great dramatist, if connected in any sort 
of manner with the theatre immediately upon his arrival 
in London, could only have been engaged in a servile 
capacity, and that there was, in the career of the great 
poet, an interval which some may consider one of degra- 
dation, to be regarded with either incredulity or sorrow. 
Others may, with more discernment and without reluc- 
tance, receive the stor)' as a testimony to his practical 
wisdom in accepting any kind of honest occupation in 
preference to starvation or mendicancy, and cheerfully 
making the best of the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded. The tale is related by several writers, but 
perhaps the best version is the one recorded by Dr. 
Johnson, in 1765, in the following terms, — "in the time 
of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon and hired 
coaches not at all in use, those who were too proud, too 
tender or too idle to walk, went on horseback to any 
distant business or diversion ; — many came on horseback 
to the play, and when Shakespeare fled to London from 
the terror of a criminal prosecution, his first expedient 
was to wait at the door of the play-house, and hold the 
horses of those that had no servants that they might be 
ready again after the performance; — in this office he 
became so conspicuous for his care and readiness, that 
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in a short time every man as he alighted called for Will 
Shakespeare, and scarcely any other waiter was trusted 
with a horse while Will Shakespeare could be had ; — 
this was the first dawn of better fortune ; — Shakespeare, 
finding more horses put into his hand than he could hold, 
hired boys to wait under his inspection, who, when Will 
Shakespeare was summoned, were immediately to pre- 
sent themselves, ' I am Shakespeare's boy, sir ; ' — in time 
Shakespeare found higher employment, but as long as 
the practice of riding to the play-house continued the 
waiters that held the horses retained the appellation of 
Shakespeare's Boys." Dr. Johnson received this anec- 
dote from Pope, to whom it had been communicated by 
Rowe ; and it appears from a statement in the Lives of 
the Poets, 1753, that it reached the last-named writer 
through Betterton and Davenant 

It has been and is the fashion with most biographers 
to discredit the horse tradition entirely, but that it was 
originally related by Sir William Davenant, and belongs 
in some form to the earlier half of the seventeenth 
century, cannot reasonably be doubted. The circum- 
stance of the anecdote being founded upon the daily 
practice of numerous gentlemen riding to the theatres, 
a custom obsolete after the Restoration, is sufficient to 
establish the antiquity of the story. In a little volume of 
epigrams by Sir John Davis, printed at Middleborough 
in or about the year 1599, a man of inferior position is 
ridiculed for being constantly on horseback, imitating in 
that respect persons of higher rank, — '* He rides into the 
Jieldes playes to behold^ Ben Jonson, in the Induction 
to Cynthia's Revels, first acted in the year 1600, also 
alludes to the ordinary use of horses by visitors to 
theatres (Workes, ed. 161 6, p. 184); so does Decker in 
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his Guls Home-book, 1609; 2uid a later reference to 
the practice occurs in Brome's Court Beggar, a comedy 
acted at Drury-Lane Theatre in the year 1632. Many 
writers have rejected the tradition mainly on the ground 
that, although it was known to Rowe, he does not allude 
to it in his Life of Shakespeare, 1 709 ; but there is no 
improbability in the supposition that the story was not 
related to him until after the publication of that work, 
the second edition of which in 17 14 is a mere reprint 
of the first. Other reasons for the omission may be 
suggested, but even if it be conceded that the anecdote 
was rejected as suspicious and improbable, that circum- 
stance alone cannot be decisive against the opinion thai 
there may be a particle of truth in it This is, indeed, 
all that is contended for. Few would be disposed to 
accept the story literally as related by Johnson, but when 
it is considered that the tradition must be a very early 
one, that its genealogy is respectable, and that it harmonizes 
with the general old belief of the g^reat poet having, when 
first in London, subsisted by " very mean employments," 
little doubt can fairly be entertained that it has at least in 
some way or other a foundation in real occurrences. It 
should also be remembered that horse-stealing was one 
of the very commonest offences of the period, and one 
which was probably stimulated by the facility with which 
delinquents of that class obtained pardons. The safe 
custody of a horse was a matter of serious import, and a 
person who had satisfactorily fulfilled such a trust would 
not be lightly estimated. 

1 1 is important to observe that all the early traditions, 
to which any value can be attached, concur in the belief 
that Shakespeare did not leave his native town with 
histrionic intention. Even in the absence of those 
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evidences, although it might not necessarily, still it 
might, and most likely would, be a fallacy to assume 
that his dramatic tastes impelled him to undertake an 
arduous and premeditated journey to encounter the risk 
of an engagement at a metropolitan theatre, however 
powerfully they may have influenced his choice of a 
profession after he had once arrived in London, For, 
residing throughout his youth in what may fairly be 
considered a theatrical neighbourhood, with continual 
facilities for the cultivation of those tastes, if he had 
yielded in his boyish days to an impulsive fascination 
for the stage, it is most likely that he would in some 
way have joined the profession while its doors were 
readily accessible through one of the numerous itinerant 
companies, and before, not after, such inclinations must 
have been in some measure restrained by the local 
domestic ties that resulted from his marriage. If he had 
quitted Stratford-on-Avon in his early youth, there would 
be no difficulty in understanding that he became one of 
the elder player's boys or apprentices, but it is extremely 
unlikely that, at the age of twenty-one, he would have 
voluntarily left a wife and three children in Warwickshire 
for the sake of obtaining a miserable position on the 
London boards. 

It is not, therefore, requisite to assume that Shake- 
speare rushed in the first instance to the theatre or its 
neighbourhood in search of employment, and a plausible 
explanation can be given of the circumstances which 
led him to the occupation mentioned in the Davenant 
anecdote. It appears that James Burbage, the owner of 
the Theatre, rented premises close by Smithfield in which 
he " usually kept horses at liverye for sundry persons ; " 
his assistant, or rather manager, of the stable being '' a 
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northeme man usually called by the name of Robyn " 
possibly the same individual whose life was afterwards 
sacrificed by the unfortunate rise in the price of oats. If 
the course adopted by Sadler on his arrival in London 
was, as is most likely, the one also taken by the poet, the 
latter would at once have proceeded to Smithfield to 
obtain the best price for the horse which carried him to 
the metropolis, the further retention of the animal being 
no doubt beyond his means. He might readily upon this 
occasion have become acquainted with James Burbage, 
at a time when he was desirous of obtaining any kind of 
situation that presented itself, the tradition leading to the 
inference that he was engaged by the latter to act in some 
equine capacity. If so, one of his duties would have been 
the care, during the performances, of the horses of those 
of Burbage's Smithfield customers who visited the theatre. 
This enterprising manager was also the landlord of a 
tavern in Shoreditch, where it is possible that his own 
horses may have been kept. He must, at all events, 
have been just the kind of person to be ready to take 
an active and intelligent rustic into his service, without 
being too inquisitive respecting the history of the young 
man s antecedents. 

The transition from the stable and the fields to the 
interior of the theatre may not have been long deferred, 
but all the evidences unite in affirming that Shakespeare 
entered the latter in a very humble capacity. The best 
authority on this point is one William Castle, who was 
the parish-clerk of Stratford-on-Avon during nearly all 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and used to tell 
visitors that the poet *' was received into the playhouse 
as a serviture," in other words, an attendant on the per- 
formers. A later account is somewhat more explicit. 
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We are informed by Malone, writing in 1 780, that there 
was " a stage tradition that his first office in the theatre 
was that of prompter's attendant, whose employment it is 
to give the performers notice to be ready to enter as often 
as the business of the play requires their appearance on 
the stage ;" nor can the future eminence of Shakespeare 
be considered to be opposed to the reception of the 
tradition. " I have known men within my remembrance," 
observes Downes, in 1 7x0, ** arrive to the highest dignities 
of the theatre, who made their entrance in the quality of 
mutes, joint-stools, flower-pots, and tapestry-hangings." 
The office of prompter's attendant was at least as respect- 
able as any of the occupations which are here enumerated. 
No one has recorded the name of the first theatre with 
which Shakespeare was connected, but if, as is almost 
certain, he came to London in or soon after the year 1585, 
there were at the time of his arrival only two in the 
metropolis, both of them on the north of the Thames. 
The earliest legitimate theatre on the south was the 
Rose, the erection of which was contemplated in the year 
1587, but it would seem from Henslowe's Diary that the 
building was not opened till early in 1592. The circus 
at Paris Garden, though perhaps occasionally used for 
dramatic performances, was not a regular theatre. Ad- 
mitting, however, the possibility that companies of players 
could have hired the latter establishment, there is good 
reason for concluding that Southwark was not the locality 
alluded to in the Davenant tradition. The usual mode 
of transit, for those Londoners who desired to attend 
theatrical performances in Southwark, was certainly by 
water. The boatmen of the Thames were perpetually 
asserting at a somewhat later period that their living 
depended on the continuance of the Southwark and the 
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suppression of the London, theatres. Some few of the 
courtly members of the audience, perhaps for the mere 
sake of appearances, might occasionally have arrived at 
their destination on horseback, having taken what would 
be to most of them the circuitous route over London 
Bridge ; but the large majority would select the more 
convenient passage by boat. The Southwark audiences 
mainly consisted of Londoners, for in the then sparsely 
inhabited condition of Kent and Surrey very few could 
have arrived from those. counties. The number of riders 
to the Bankside theatres must, therefore, always have 
been very limited, too much so for the remunerative 
employment of horse-holders, whose services would be 
required merely in regard to the still fewer persons who 
were unattended by their lackeys. The only theatres 
upon the other side of the Thames, when the poet arrived 
in London, were the Theatre and the Curtain, for, not- 
withstanding some apparent testimonies to the contrary, 
the Blackfriars Theatre, as will be afterwards seen, was 
not then in existence. It was to the Theatre or to 
the Curtain that the satirist alluded when he speaks of 
the fashionable youth riding " into the fieldes playes to 
behold." Both these theatres were situated in the parish 
of Shoreditch, in the fields of the Liberty of Halliwell, in 
which locality, if the Davenant tradition is in the slightest 
degree to be trusted, Shakespeare must have commenced 
his metropolitan life. This new career, however, was 
initiated not absolutely in London, but in a thinly popu- 
lated outskirt about half a mile from the city walls, a 
locality possessing outwardly the appearance of a country 
village, but inwardly sustaining much of the bustle and 
all the vices of the town. These latter inconveniences 
could easily be avoided, for there were in the neighbour- 
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ing meadows ample opportunities for quiet meditation or 
scientific enquiry. Here it was that Gerard, the celebrated 
botanist, a few years afterwards stumbled upon a new 
kind of crow-foot which he describes as being similar 
to the ordinary plant, " saving that his leaves are fatter, 
thicker, and greener, and his small twiggie stalkes stand 
upright, otherwise it is like ; of which kinde it chanced 
that, walking in the fielde next unto the Theater by 
London, in company of a worshipfull marchant named 
master Nicholas Lete, I founde one of this kinde there 
with double flowers, which before that time I had not 
scene," the Herball, 1597, p. 804. Thus Shakespeare's 
observation of our wild flowers was not necessarily 
limited, as has been supposed, to his provincial expe- 
riences, two of the principal theatres with which he was 
connected having been situated in a rural suburb, and 
green fields being throughout his life within an easy walk 
from any part of London. 

Shakespeare's early theatrical life must have been an 
era of pecuniary struggles. There were his wife and 
children to support, at all events partially, even if some 
kind of assistance were tendered by the Hatha ways ; 
while his father had been in difficulties for several years 
past In 1578, his parents had borrowed the sum of 
^"40, on the security of his mother's estate of Asbies, 
from their connexion, Edmund Lambert of Barton-on-the- 
Heath. The loan remaining unpaid, and the mortgagee 
dying in March, 1587, his son and heir, John, was 
naturally desirous of having the matter settled. John 
Shakespeare being at that time in prison for debt, and 
obviously unable to furnish the money, it was arranged 
shortly afterwards that Lambert should, on cancelling the 
mortgage and paying also the sum of j^20, receive from 
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the Shakespeares an absolute title to the estate. This 
offer would perhaps not have been made had it not been 
ascertained that the eldest son, William, had a contingent 
interest, derived no doubt from a settlement, and that his 
assent was essential to the security of a conveyance. The 
proposed arrangement was not completed, but the record 
of the poet's sanction to it is an interesting evidence 
that no estrangement between his parents and himself 
had followed the circumstances which led him to the 
metropolis. 

It clearly appears from the account given by Rowe, 
that Shakespeare returned to his native town after the 
dangers from the Lucy prosecution had subsided. The 
same writer informs us that the visit occurred subse- 
quently to his junction with one of the theatrical companies. 
The exact dates of these events are unknown, but it is 
not likely that he would have ventured into Sir Thomas's 
neighbourhood for a considerable time after his escapade. 
Country justices wielded in those days tremendous power 
in adjudication on minor offences. There were no news- 
papers to carry the intelligence of provincial tyranny to 
the ears of a sensitive public opinion, and there is no 
doubt that a youth in Shakespeare's position, who had 
dared to lampoon the most influential magistrate of the 
locality, would have been for some time in a critical 
position. It is, therefore, not probable that the poet 
would be found again at Stratford-on-Avon before the 
year 1587, and then we have, in the Lambert episode, 
a substantial reason for believing that he had at that 
time a conference with his parents on the subject of the 
Asbies mortgage. The sum of ;^20, equivalent to at 
least ;^24o of our present money, to be paid in cash 
by Lambert, .would have been an element of serious 
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importance to them all in their then financial circum- 
stances. It must have been a subject for anxious 
cUiliberation, one that could hardly have been arranged 
without a personal interview, and, in the presence of 
Rowe's testimony, it may fairly be assumed that the 
meeting took place at Stratford, not in London. 

In the same year. 1587, an unusual number of com- 
panies of actors visited Stratford-on-Avon, including the 
Queen s Players and those of Lords Essex, Leicester, 
and Stafford, This circumstance has given rise to a 
variety of speculations respecting the company to which 
the poet may then have belonged ; but the fact is that 
we are destitute of any information, and have no 
relative means of forming an opinion on the subject. 
Mw^x\ if It he conceded that Burbages theatre was the 
first with which Shakesj^are was connected, no progress 
Is made In the enquir)\ That personage, who had 
retired from the stage, was in the habit of letting the 
building to any pvjblic entertainers who would remunerate 
him either in cash or by a share of profits. There was 
no establishment at that time devoted for a long con- 
tuuu>us j>erliHl to the use of a single company. 

It is. however, all but certain that the favourite theory 
of ShakesjHrare having been one of the Queens servants 
at this jHrriiKl is inc\.>rrect. for his name is not found in 
the official lis^t Wonging to the following year; so that, 
if he was cv>nnectevl in any way with them, he could at 
the latter vlate have l>een nwrely one of the underiings 
who wrre not in a j>osition of sufficient importance to be 
inclwde<l in the rrgister. With the single exception of 
the aWence of his name frvnn that list, no evidence 
whatever has been discv>vtrnrU to warrant a conjecture oa 
the subject. But although there i:^ no reason for believing 
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that he was ever one of the royal actors, we may be 
sure that he must have witnessed, either at Stratford 
or London, some of the inimitable performances of the 
company's star, the celebrated Richard Tarlton. This 
individual, the " pleasant Willy " of Spenser, who died in 
September, 1588, was the most popular comedian of the 
day, one of those instinctive humourists who have merely 
to show their faces to be greeted with roars of merriment 
It may have been, when the part of Derick, the clown, 
was in his hands, that Shakespeare became acquainted 
with the Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, a lively 
play, some of the incidents of which he unquestionably 
recollected when composing his histories of that sovereign 
and his predecessor. There was another drama that was 
played in London about the same time, one in which 
Tarlton s personation of a dissolute youth was singularly 
popular and long remembered. In this latter was a 
death-bed scene, a notice of which may be worth giving 
as an example of the dramatic incidents that our ancestors 
relished in the poet s early days ; — A wealthy father, in 
the last extremity of illness, communicates his testa- 
mentary intentions to his three sons. His landed estates 
are allotted to the eldest, who, overcome with emotion, 
expresses a fervent wish that the invalid may yet survive 
to enjoy them himself. To the next, who is a scholar, 
are left a handsome annuity and a very large sum of 
money for the purchase of books. Affected equally with 
his brother, he declares that he has no wish for such gifts, 
and only hopes that the testator may live to enjoy them 
himself. The third son, represented by Tarlton, was 
now summoned to the bed-side, and a grotesque figure 
he must have appeared in a costume which is described 
by an eye-witness as including a torn and dirty shirt, a 
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one-sleeved coat, stockings out at heel, and a head-dress 
of feathers and straw. " As for you, sirrah," quoths the 
indignant parent, ** you know how often I have fetched 
you out of Newgate and Bridewell ; — ^you have been an 
ungracious villain ; — I have nothing to bequeath to you 
but the gallows, and a rope." Following the example of 
the others, Tarlton bursts into a flood of tears, and then, 
falling on his knees, sobbingly exclaims, — " O, father, I 
do not desire them ; — I trust to Heaven you shall live to 
enjoy them yourself." 

It may be gathered, from the poet's subsequent history, 
that his return to Stratford-on-Avon was merely of a 
temporary character. The actors of those days were, as 
a rule, individual wanderers, spending a large portion of 
their time at a distance from their families ; and there is 
every reason for believing that this was the case with 
Shakespeare from the period of his arrival in London 
until nearly the end of his life. All the old theatrical 
companies were more or less of an itinerant character, 
and it is all but impossible that he should not have 
already commenced his provincial tours. But what 
were their directions, or who were his associates, have 
not been discovered. There is not, indeed, a single 
particle of evidence respecting his career during the next 
five years, that is to say, from the time of the Lambert 
negociation, in 1587, until he is discovered as a rising 
actor and dramatist in 1592. 

, This interval must have been the chief period of 
Shakespeare's literary education. Removed prematurely 
from school ; residing with illiterate relatives in a book- 
less neighbourhood ; thrown into the midst of occupations 
adverse to scholastic progress — it is difficult to believe 
that, when he first left Stratford, he was not all but 
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This engraving is taken from a sketch which was made by 
T.J. Blight, F.S.A., in 1862, of one of the test specimens of 
early half-timbered houses then remaining at S/ratford-upon- 
Ai-on. It is an undoubted genuine example of sixteenth century 
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destitute of polished accomplishments. He could not, at 
all events, under the circumstances in which he had then 
so long been placed, have had the opportunity of acquiring 
a refined style of composition. After he had once, how- 
ever, gained a footing in London, he would have been 
placed under different conditions. Books of many kinds 
would have been accessible to him, and he would have 
been almost daily within hearing of the best dramatic 
poetry of the age. There would also no doubt have 
been occasional facilities for picking up a little smattering 
of the continental languages, and it is almost beyond a 
doubt that he added somewhat to his classical knowledge 
during his residence in the metropolis. It is, for instance, 
hardly possible that the Amores of Ovid, whence he 
derived his earliest motto, could have been one of his 
school-books. 

Although Shakespeare had exhibited a taste for poetic 
composition before his first departure from Stratford-on- 
Avon, all traditions agree in the statement that he was 
a recognized actor before he joined the ranks of the 
dramatists. This latter event appears to have occurred 
on the third of March, 1592, when a new drama, entitled 
Henry, or Harry, the Sixth, was brought out by Lord 
Strange's Servants, then acting either at Newington 
or Southwark under an arrangement with Henslowe, a 
wealthy stage manager, to whom no doubt the author 
had sold the play. In this year, as we learn on unques- 
tionable authority, Shakespeare was first rising into 
prominent notice, so that the history then produced, now 
known as the First Part of Henry the Sixth, was, in all 
probability, his earliest complete dramatic work. Its 
extraordinary success must have secured for the author 
a substantial position in the theatrical world of the day. 
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The play had, for those times, an unusually long run, so 
that Nash, writing in or before the month of July, states 
that the performances of it had, in that short interval, 
been witnessed by "ten thousand spectators at least," 
and, although this estimate may be overstrained, there 
can be no hesitation in receiving it as a valid testimony 
to the singular popularity of the new drama. The Second 
Part of Henry the Sixth must have appeared soon after- 
wards, but no record of its production on the stage has 
been preserved. The former drama was published for 
the first time in the collective edition of 1623. A garbled 
and spurious version of the second play, the unskilful work 
of some one who had not access to a perfect copy of the 
original, appeared in the year 1594 under the title of the 
First Part of the Contention betwixt the Houses of York 
and Lancaster. It was published by Millington, the same 
bookseller who afterwards issued the surreptitious edition 
of Henry the Fifth. 

Robert Greene, a distinguished prose writer and 
dramatist, who had commenced his literary career nine 
years previously, died on the third of September, 1592. 
In a work entitled the Groats worth of Wit, written 
shortly before his death, he had travestied, in an inter- 
esting sarcastic episode respecting some of his contem- 
poraries, a line from one of Shakespeare's then recent 
compositions, — O^ liget^s heart, wrappd in a womatis 
hide I This line is of extreme interest as including 
the earliest record of words composed by the great dra- 
matist. It forms part of a vigorous speech which is as 
Shakespearean in its natural characterial fidelity, as it is 
Marlowean in its diction. This speech of the unfortu- 
nate Duke of York's is one of the most striking in the 
play, and the above special line was probably selected 
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for quotation by Greene on account of its popularity 
through effective delivery. The quotation shows that the 
Third Part of Henry the Sixth was written previously 
to September, 1592, and hence it may be concluded that 
all Shakespeare's plays on the subject of that reign, 
although perhaps subsequently revised in a few places by 
the author, were originally produced in that year. A sur- 
reptitious and tinkered version of the Third Part, made 
up by an inferior hand chiefly out of imperfect materials, 
appeared in 1595 under the title of the Tragedy of 
Richard Duke of York, and therein stated to have been 
" sundry times acted by the Earl of Pembroke's servants.'* 
There is no reason for wonder in the style of a 
young author being influenced by that of a popular and 
accomplished contemporary, and judgment on the author- 
ship of much of the above-named plays should not be 
ruled by a criticism which can only fairly be applied to 
the rapidly approaching period when the great dramatist 
had outlived the possibility of appearing in the character 
of an imitative writer. That Shakespeare commenced . 
his literary vocation as, to some extent, a follower of 
Marlowe can hardly be denied, even were the line quoted 
by Greene the only remnant of his early plays ; and that 
the three parts of Henry the Sixth had been some years 
on the stage, when Henry the Fifth was produced in 
1599, may be gathered from that interesting relic of 
literary autobiography, the final chorus to the latter play. 
The theory which best agrees with the positive evidences 
is that which concedes the authorship of the three plays 
to Shakespeare, their production to the year 1592, and 
the quarto editions of the Second and Third Parts as 
vamped, imperfect, and blundering versions of the poet s 
own original dramas. 
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The Groatsworth of Wit was published very soon after 
the unfortunate writer's decease, that is to say, it appeared 
towards the end of September, 1592 ; and it is clear that 
one portion of it had been composed under the influence 
of a profound jealousy of Shakespeare. Greene is ad- 
dressing his fellow-dramatists, and speaking of the actors 
of their plays, thus introduces his satirical observations 
on the author of the Third Part of Henry the Sixth, 
with a travesty of the line above mentioned, — "trust 
them not, for there is an upstart crow, beautified with 
our feathers, that, with his Tygers heart wrapt in a 
Players hide, supposes he is as well able to bumbast out 
a blanke verse as the best of you ; and being an absolute 
Johannes factotum^ is in his owne conceit the onely 
Shake-scene in a countrie." It was natural that these 
impertinent remarks should have annoyed the object 
of them, and that they were so far effective may be 
gathered from an interesting statement made by the 
editor, Henry Chettle, in a work of his own, entitled 
Kind- Heart's Dream, that he published a few weeks 
afterwards, in which he specially regrets that the attack 
had proved offensive to Shakespeare, whom, he observes, 
— " at that time I did not so much spare as since I wish 
I had, for that, as I have moderated the heate of living 
writers, and might have usde my owne discretion, 
especially in such a case, the author beeing dead, that I 
did not I am as sory as if the originall fault had beene 
my fault, because myselfe have seene his demeanor no 
lesse civill than he exelent in the qualitie he professes ; 
besides, divers of worship have reported his uprightnes 
of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his facetious 
grace in writing, that aprooves his art." Apologies of 
this kind are so apt to be overstrained that we can hardly 
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criticism was soon far^fnrren br tbe poet amid^ tbe 
triimipbs of his snbsieqiienx career. 

Removing now tbe scene of onr fragmentary history 
from the metropolis to tbe country, we nnd, ai the time 
of Greene's lampoomy, ibe poet s iafher buahr engi^;ed 
with his counters in appraising tbe goods of one Hcniy 
Field, a tanner of Stratforion-Aran, whose inrentMy, 
att a ch ed to his will, was taken in August. 1592, This 
tradesmen's son, Richari who was apprentioed to a 
printer in London in tbe ycBi 157a took ip his fneedom 
in 1 587, and swsn afterwards commenced buaness on his 
own accoimt an elegant copy of On Js MetanKvphoses, 
1 5S9, being amongst tbe numerous works that issued finom 
his press. It is most likely, indeed all but oertaia, that 
Shakespeare participated in his father s acquaintance with 
the printer s relatives, and at all events there was tbe 
provincial tie, so specially dear to Englishmen when 
at a distance from the town of their birth, between the 
poet and Richard Field. When, therefore, the latter 
is discovered, early in the year 1503, engaged in the 
production of Venus and Adonis, it is only reascMiable to 
infer that the author had a ccmtrol over the t>yigraphica1 
arrangements. The purity of the text and the nature of 
the dedication may be thought to strengthen this opinioo, 
and although poems were not then generally introduced 
to the public in the same glowing tenns usually accorded 
to dramatic pieces, the singularly brief and anonymous 
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title-page does not bear the appearance of a publisher's 
handywork. Field, however, registered the copyright to 
himself on April the i8th, and the work was offered for 
sale, at the White Greyhound in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
by his friend, John Harrison, the publisher of the first 
three editions, and who next year became the owner both 
of the Venus and Lucrece. 1 1 may be well to record that 
the publication had what was probably the vicarious 
sanction of no less an individual than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who, although no Puritan, would scarcely 
have considered its exquisite versification sufficient to 
atone for its voluptuous character. 

The poem of Venus and Adonis, which was favorably 
received and long continued to be the most popular book 
of the kind, is termed by the author " the first heir of my 
invention." If these words are to be literally interpreted, 
it must have been written in or before the year 1592 ; 
but Shakespeare may be referring only to works of a 
strictly poetical character, which were then held in far 
higher estimation than dramatic compositions. However 
that may be, the oft-repeated belief that Venus and 
Adonis was a production of his younger days at Stratford- 
on-Avon can hardly be sustained. It is extremely 
improbable that an epic, so highly finished and so 
completely devoid of patois, could have been produced 
under the circumstances of his then domestic surroundings, 
while, moreover, the notion is opposed to the best and 
earliest traditional opinions. It is also to be observed 
that there is nothing in the Dedication in favour of such 
a conjecture, although the fact, had it been one, would 
have formed a ready and natural defence against the 
writer's obvious timidity. The work was inscribed, 
apparently without permission, to Lord Southampton, a 
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young nobleman then only in his twentieth year, who 
about this time had commenced to exhibit a special dis- 
position to encourage the rising authors of the metropolis. 

Literature, in Shakespeare's time, was nearly the only 
passport of the lower and middle class to the countenance 
and friendship of the great It was no wonder that the 
poet, in days when interest was all but omnipotent, 
should have wished to secure the advantages that could 
hardly fail to be derived from a special association with 
an individual in the favoured position, and with the 
exceptionally generous character, of Lord Southampton. 
Wealthy, accomplished and romantic, — ^with a tempera- 
ment that could listen to a metrical narrative of the 
follies of Venus without yielding to hysterics, — the young 
nobleman was presumably the most eligible dedicatee 
that Shakespeare could have desired for the introduction 
of his first poem to the literary world. It is evident, 
however, that, when he was penning the inscription to 
Venus and Adonis, whatever presentiment he may have 
entertained on the subject, he was by no means sure that 
his lordship would give a friendly reception to, much less 
so that he would be gratified by, the intended compli- 
ment. But all doubts upon these points were speedily 
removed, and little more than a twelvemonth elapsed 
before the poet is found warmly attached to Lord 
Southampton, and eagerly taking the opportunity, in his 
second address, of tendering his gratitude for favours 
conferred in the interval. 

Although the plague was raging violently in London 
at the time, and theatrical performances were forbidden, 
the companies do not appear to have entered upon 
their rural tours until shortly after the publication of 
Venus and Adonis. It is very likely, therefore, that 



Shakespeare was in town when his manuscript was at 
the printer's, and not impossible that he glanced over the 
proof-sheets, besides superintending the general arrange- 
ment of the work. While the poet was or may have 
been thus engaged, it iscurious that John Norden, the only 
really able surveyor of the day, should have chosen this 
dangerous season for the formation of an elaborate plan 
of the metropolis. Little could the worthy draughtsman 
have imagined that the main value of his labours would 
have consisted in their telling posterity something about 
the city that was traversed by the youthful poet. Yet 
so it was to be, and the nature of London, as it existed 
between the years 1587 and 1616, has become of national 
interest. There it was. with its dense mass of thickly- 
peopled houses within the walls, and, outside that limited 
area, what may perhaps be fitly described as partial 
suburbs of a like crowded description and scattered 
fragments of provincial towns. A walk of about a mile 
and a half would have taken the great dramatist from his 
apartment in Southwark right through London to the 
northern theatres, each termination of this little distance 
being practically in the country. The deadly epidemic, 
however, being at this period especially virulent in 
Shoreditch, it is most likely that Shakespeare was then 
keeping away as much as possible from that locality, and 
that he was occupied elsewhere in completing his literary 
engagements in view of an approaching professional tour. 
Crossing the river by boat and landing at the Blackfriars 
Stairs, he would have been within a few minutes' walk of 
Field's printing-office, near Ludgate, where the types of 
Venus and Adonis were being set up. That house was 
close to all the leading publishers of the day, and a reference 
lo Norden's map will show how very circumscribed was 
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the space in which his metropolitan business of all kinds 
must have been transacted, — how small was the world to 
which his first poem was chiefly addressed. Although 
this interesting plan, here engraved in fac-simile, is not 
quite accurate in some of its measurements, there is no 
doubt of its general fideh'ty, and that it gives the reader 
a better idea of Shakespeare's London than could be 
conveyed by written description. It should be observed 
that the circular building, there noted as "the play-howse," 
is the Rose, the theatre in which his earliest dramas 
were produced. The Theatre and the Curtain stood in 
the fields to the left of the road which leads upwards 
from Bishopsgate, but most unfortunately the limits of 
the plan just suffices for the exclusion of those interesting 
structures. 

In the winter-season of 1593-4, Shakespeare's earliest 
tragedy, which was, unfortunately, based on a repulsive 
tale, was brought out by the Earl of Sussex's actors, 
who were then performing, after a tour in the provinces, 
at one of the Surrey theatres. They were either hired 
by, or playing under some financial arrangement with, 
Henslowe, who, after the representation of a number of 
revivals, ventured upon the production of a drama on the 
story of Titus Andronicus, the only new play introduced 
during the season. This tragedy, having been successfully 
produced before a large audience on January the 23rd, 
1594, was shortly afterwards entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company and published by Dan ten It 
was also performed, almost if not quite simultaneously, 
by the servants of the Earls of Derby and Pembroke. 
Thus it appears that Shakespeare, up to this period, 
had written all his dramas for Henslowe, and that they 
were acted, under the sanction of that manager, by 
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the various companies performing from 1592 to 1594 
at the Rose Theatre and Newington Butts. The 
acting copies of Titus Andronicus and the three parts of 
Henry the Sixth must of course have been afterwards 
transferred by Henslowe to the Lord Chamberlain's 
company. 

Hideous and repulsive as the story of Tamora and 
the Andronici is now considered, it was anything but 
repugnant to the taste of the general public in Henslowe's 
day. Neither was it regarded as out of the pale of the 
legitimate drama by the most cultivated, otherwise so 
able a scholar and critic as Meres would hardly, several 
years after the appearance of Titus Andronicus, have 
inserted its title amongst those of the noteworthy 
tragedies of Shakespeare. The audiences of Elizabeth's 
time revelled in the very crudity of the horrible, so much 
so that nearly every kind of bodily torture and mutilation, 
or even more revolting incidents, formed part of the stock 
business of the theatre. Murders were in special request 
in all kinds of serious dramas. Wilson, one of Lord 
Leicester's servants, was thought in 1581 to be just the 
person to write a play then urgently desired, which was 
not only to ** be original and amusing," but was also to 
include " plenty of mystery," and " be full of all sorts of 
murders, immorality, and robberies." Nor was the taste 
for the predominance of the worst kind of sensational 
incidents restricted to the public stage, as any one may 
see who will care to peruse the Misfortunes of Arthur, 
produced with great flourish by the students of Gray's 
Inn in 1588. This deplorable fancy was nearly in its 
zenith at the time of the production of Titus Andronicus. 
In the same year, 1 594, there was published The Tragicall 
RaigneofSelimus, Emperour of the Turkes, a cc mposition 
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oflfering similar attractions, but the writer was so afraid 
of his massacres being considered too insipid, he thus 
reveak his misgivings to the audience, — ^ 

If thb First Part, gentles, do like you well. 
The Second Part shall greater murders telL 

The character of the theatrical speculations of Henslowe 
was obviously influenced, in common with that of nearly 
all managers, by the current tastes of the public, and, in 
an age like the one now spoken of, is it wonderful that 
he should have considered the story of Titus Andronicus 
a fit theme for the dramatist ? Is it also marvellous that 
Shakespeare, a young author then struggling into position, 
should not have felt it his duty, on aesthetic grounds, to 
reject an offer the acceptance of which invited no hostile 
criticism, while it opened out a prospect of material 
advantages ? H enslo we's judgment, regulated by thoughts 
of the money box, not by those of attempted reforms of 
the drama, were no doubt in his own opinion amply 
justified by the result. A certain deference to the ex- 
pectations of a popular audience is, indeed, nearly always 
essential to the continuous support of a theatre, and it is 
not unlikely that the very incidents now so offensive were 
those which mainly contributed to the success of the 
tragedy. As for the poet's share in the transaction, we 
are too apt to consider it indefensible under any mea- 
sure of temptation, without reflecting to what extent 
a familiarity with representative horrors might produce 
an unconscious indifference to their ghasdiness, even 
in the tenderest of natures. Such horrors belong to 
the taste of the age, not to that of the individual. We 
must try to reconcile ourselves, as best we may, to the 
obvious fact that Shakespeare did not always consider it 
necessary to deviate from the course of his foundation- 
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tales for the sake of avoiding the barbarities of the 
ancient stage. Had it been otherwise, the story of 
Titus Andronicus might have been purified, and we 
also mercifully spared from a contemplation of the 
appalling eye-scene in the tragedy of Lear. 

No discussion on either of the last-named plays, or on 
many of the others, can be satisfactorily conducted so 
long as the influences of the older drama, and the theatric 
usages of the time, are not ever carefully borne in mind. 
It is a fallacy to admit, with many, the necessity of true 
criticism being grounded upon a reverential belief that 
the whole of Shakespeare's plays, in the forms in which 
they have descended to us, are examples of the unvarying 
perfection of the writer's judgment and dramatic art. 
That he was endowed with an exquisite judgment there 
is ample evidence, but that it was not always utilized 
IS equally indisputable. It is obvious that, in several 
instances, when vivifying some of the most popular old 
English dramas, he was contented to transfer irrational 
plots and defective constructions that had been firmly 
established in public favour. The latter were sometimes 
adopted without an effort to bring them into harmony with 
the conduct of the action ; and there appears to have 
been generally a disinclination on his part to originate 
either plots or incidents. So numerous were the popular 
and other tales that were suited for contemporary dramatic 
purposes, there was, as a rule, no theatrical necessity for 
his inventing either ; while the creation of a new story, 
never an easy and generally a hazardous task for a 
dramatist, might have been more trouble to him than the 
composition of a play. Shakespeare was leading a busy 
life, and there are no indications that he would have 
delayed the completion of any one of his works for the 
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sake of art It should be remembered that his dramas 
were not written for posterity, but as a matter of business, 
never for his own speculation but always for that of the 
managers of the theatre, the choice of subject being 
occasionally dictated by them or by patrons of the stage ; 
his task having been to construct out of certain grtven or 
elected materials successful dramas for the audiences of 
the day. It is not pretended that he did not invariably 
take an earnest interest in his work, his intense sympathy 
with each character forbidding such an assumption ; but 
simply that his other tastes were subordinated when 
necessary to his duty to his employers. If the managers 
considered that the popular feeling was likely to encourage, 
or if an influential patron or the Court desired, the pro- 
duction of a drama on some special theme, it was composed 
to order on that subject, no matter how repulsive the 
character of the plot or how intrinsically it was unfitted 
for dramatic purposes. Working thus under the domi- 
nation of a commercial spirit, it is impossible to say to 
what extent his work was affected by unfavourable 
influences ; such, for example, as the necessity of finish- 
ing a drama with undue haste, the whole, as it may 
have been, especially in his early days, written under 
disturbing circumstances in the room of a noisy tavern or 
in an inconvenient lodging that served him for " parlour, 
kitchen, and all.'* And, again, besides the incongruities 
derived from the older plays or novels, his control over 
his art was occasionally liable to be governed by the 
customs and exigencies of the ancient stage, so much 
so that, in a few instances, the action of a scene was 
diverted for the express purpose of complying with those 
necessities. From some of these causes may have arisen 
simultaneous inequalities in taste and art which otherwise 
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appear to be inexplicable, and which would doubtlessly 
have been removed had Shakespeare lived to have given 
the public a revised edition of his works during his 
retirement at Stratford-on-Avon, and had wished to 
display that uniformity of excellence which he alone, 
of all prolific writers, might have achieved. 

The Burbages, however, had no conception of his 
intellectual supremacy, and, if they had, it is certain that 
they would not have deviated on that account from the 
course they were in the habit of pursuing. In their 
estimation, however, he was merely, to use their own 
words, a "deserving man," an effective actor and a 
popular writer, one who would not have been considered 
so valuable a member of their staff had he not also 
worked as a practical man of business, knowing that the 
success of the theatre was identified with his own, and 
that, within certain limits, it was necessary that his art 
should be regulated by expediency. There is, indeed, 
no evidence that Shakespeare wrote, at any period of 
his life, without a constant reference to the immediate 
effect of his dramas upon the theatrical public of his own 
day ; and it may reasonably be suspected that there is 
not one of them which is the result of an express or 
cherished literary design. He was sometimes, moreover, 
in such a hurry of composition that a reference to the 
original foundation-story is necessary for the complete 
elucidation of his meaning, another circumstance which 
is incompatible with a resolute desire for the construc- 
tion of perfect artistic work. This is one of the several 
indications which lead to the high probability that his 
theatrical success was neither the result of a devotion to 
art, nor of a solicitude for the eulogy of readers, but of 
his unrivalled power of characterization, of his intimate 
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knowledge of stage business, and of a fidelity to mental 
nature that touched the hearts of all. These qualities, 
although less prominently developed in Titus Andronicus 
than in many other of his plays, are yet to be observed 
in that inferior work. Even amidst its display of 
barbarous and abandoned personages, neither sternness 
nor profligacy is permitted to altogether extinguish the 
natural emotions, while, at the same time, the unities of 
character are well sustained. It is by tests such as these, 
not by counting its syllables or analyzing its peculiarities 
of style, that the authenticity of Shakespeare's earliest 
tragedy should be determined. 

The ancient evidences in favour of regarding Titus 
Andronicus one of the genuine works of the great 
dramatist is irresistible, and it was not until late in the 
seventeenth century that a suspicion to the contrary was 
announced. In the year 1686, Edward Ravenscroft 
produced an alteration of the tragedy, in the preface to 
which he observes, alluding to Shakespeare, " I have 
been told, by some anciently conversant with the stage, 
that it was not originally his, but brought by a private 
author to be acted, and he only gave some master-touches 
to one or two of the principal parts or characters.** So 
comparatively modern a statement cannot reasonably be 
held to outweigh the earlier testimonies. It is, moreover, 
inconsistent with the terms of Ravenscroft*s prologue. 

Although it is dangerous nowadays to enter upon the 
history of Shakespeare's art with the language of common 
sense, the risk must be incurred if we are not contented 
to lose interesting examples of the poet's youthful genius. 
If, indeed, all is to be discarded that offends the extra- 
judicial taste of modern purists, the object of our idolatry- 
will be converted into a king of dramatic shreds and 
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patches. The evil arises from the practice of discussing 
the intricacies of that art without reference to the con- 
ditions under which it was evolved. Those which have 
been above-mentioned will go far to explain many 
difficulties, and especially the singular variations of 
power that are occasionally to be traced in one and the 
same drama. A few words on the general question may 
now be added. In one sense, that of being the delineator 
of the passions and character, Shakespeare was the 
greatest artist that ever lived, as he was also in melody, 
and in all kinds of dramatic expression. But in another 
and very usual meaning of that personal term, in that of 
being an elaborator intent on rendering his component 
work artistically faultless in the eye of criticism, he can 
hardly be thought to have even a slight claim to the title. 
When Ben Jonson told Drummond of Hawthornden, 
in 1619, that ** Shakespeare wanted art," he referred no 
doubt to his general negligence in the latter respect, and 
perhaps especially to his occasional defects in construc- 
tion. One of Shakespeare's most wonderful gifts was his 
unlimited power of a characterial invention to suit any 
kind of plot, no matter how ill-devised, and, at the same 
time harmonize with theatrical expediencies, however 
incongruous, which might have been considered by the 
managers or actors to have been essential to the mainte- 
nance of popularity. "His wit," observes the same Rare 
Ben, dissatisfied with what he no doubt thought a reckless 
mode of composition, " was in his own power ; would 
the rule oi it had been so too!" It was natural that 
Jonson, with his reverence for classical models, should 
regard his great contemporary's indifference to them with 
dismay. But Shakespeare, endowed with an universal 
genius, created his personages by unfettered instinct, and, 
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most happily, the times and circumstances were ah'ke 
favourable to the development of the dramatic power by 
which alone the perfect results of that genius could have 
been exhibited. Commencing his public life as an actor, 
he had the inestimable advantage of gaining a preliminary 
knowledge of all that was most likely to be effective on 
the stage, the then conventionalities of which, moreover, 
by their very simplicity, and notwithstanding one or two 
drawbacks, were eminently calculated for the fullest 
exercise of an author's poetic and imaginative faculties. 
Then there was a language which, having for some time 
past been emancipated from the influence of literal 
terminations, had attained a form that gave matchless 
facilities for the display of nervous expression, and this 
in the brightest period of earnest and vigorous English 
thought. That language found in Shakespeare its 
felicitous and unrivalled exponent, and although, in some 
of his plays, he is often to mere readers philologically 
obscure, it may be safely averred that there is not one 
speech, the essential meanings of which, if it were properly 
delivered, would not be directly intelligible to the auditory. 
He had also ready prepared to his hands the matured 
outward form of a drama, its personages and their his- 
tories, all waiting for the hand that was to endow them 
with life. It was his unconscious mission through the 
most effective agency, that of the stage, to interpret human 
nature to the people. That interpretation was fortunately 
neither cramped nor distorted by the necessity of adherence 
to literary rule, while the popular tastes sanctioned its 
uncontrolled application to every variety of character, 
through all kinds of probable or improbable situation, — 
before fairy-land had been exiled, and the thunder of 
fie-foh-fum had lost its solemnity. Writing first for a 
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living, and then for affluence, his sole aim was to please 
an audience, most of whom, be it remembered, were not 
only illiterate, but unable to either read or write. But 
this very ignorance of the large majority of his public, so 
far from being a disadvantage, enabled him to disregard 
restrictive canons and the tastes of scholars, — to make 
that appeal to the heart and intellect which can only be 
universal when it reaches the intuitive perceptions of the 
lowliest, and by exhibiting his marvellous conceptions in 
the pristine form in which they had instinctively emanated, 
become the poet of nature instead of the poet of art. 
That Shakespeare wrote without effort, by inspiration 
not by design, was, so far as it has been recorded, the 
unanimous belief of his contemporaries and immediate 
successors. It was surely to this comprehensive truth, 
and not exclusively to the natural music of his verse, 
that Milton referred when, in two of the most exquisite 
lines respecting him that were ever penned, he speaks 
of Fancy's child warbling ** his native wood-notes wild." 
If those notes had been cabined by philosophy and me- 
thodically cultivated, they might have been as intrinsi- 
cally powerful, but they would assuredly have lost much 
of their present charm. 

It cannot be absolutely observed of Shakespeare, as 
it has been of another great poet, that he woke up one 
morning to discover that he was famous, but there is 
reason for believing that the publication of his Lucrece, 
in the May of this year, almost immediately secured for 
its author a higher reputation than would then have been 
established by the most brilliant efforts of dramatic art. 
This magnificent poem, which was originally proposed 
to be entitled the Ravishment of Lucrece, must have 
been written after the Dedication to Venus and Adonis, 
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and before the entry of the former work at Stationers' 
Hall, that is to say, at some time between April, 1593, 
and May, 1 594. There can be no doubt of the estimation 
in which it was held in the year of publication, the author 
of an elegy on Lady Helen Branch, 1594, including 
amongst our greater poetes, — "you that have writ of 
chaste Lucretia,= whose death was witnesse of her 
spotlesse life ; " and Drayton, in his Matilda, of the same 
date, speaking of Lucrece, " lately reviv'd to live another 
age." Shakespeare's new poem is also mentioned in 
Willobie's Avisa, published in September, 1594, the 
earliest contemporary^ work in which he is introduced 
by name ; and in the following year, " Lucrecia — Sweet 
Shakespeare," is a marginal note to Polimanteia, 1595, 
one which implies that it was then considered his best 
work. Later references testify its continued appreciation, 
and it was received as the perfect exposition of woman's 
chastity, a sequel, or rather perhaps a companion, to 
the earlier one of her profligacy. The contemporaries 
of Shakespeare allude more than once to the two poems 
as being his most important works, and as those on 
which his literary distinction chiefly rested. 

The prefixes to the Venus and Lucrece are, in the 
presence of so few biographical memorials, inestimable 
records of their author. The two dedications and the 
argument to the second work are the only non-dramatic 
prose compositions of Shakespeare that have descended 
to modern times, while the former are, alas, the sole 
remaining samples of his epistolary writings. The latter 
are of course by far the more interesting, and, making 
allowances for the inordinate deference to rank which 
then prevailed, they are perfect examples of the judicious 
fusion of independence with courtesy in a suggestive 
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application for a favour, and in expressions of gratitude 
for its concession. 

In the June of this same year, 1594, Titus Andronicus 
was performed at Newington Butts by the Lord 
Chamberlain's, then acting in conjunction with the Lord 
Admirals, Servants. It is exceedingly probable that 
Shakespeare then belonged to the former company, and 
if so, the poet would have been one of the actors in 
the plays daily represented, Friday excepted, at the 
Newington Theatre from the third to the thirteenth 
of June in that year, in performances which included 
Marlowe's Jew of Malta, the old tragedy of Hamlet, and 
the Taming of a Shrew. 

The earliest definite notice, however, of the poets 
appearance on the stage, is one in which he is recorded 
as having been a player in two comedies that were acted 
before Queen Elizabeth in the following December, 1594, 
at Greenwich Palace. He was then described as one of 
the Lord Chamberlain's Servants, and was associated in 
the performances with Kemp and Burbage, the former 
of whom was the most favourite comedian of the day. 
It is not known to what company or companies Shake- 
speare belonged previously to his adhesion to the one 
last named ; but the probabilities are these. — It is well 
ascertained that Henslowe was an exceedingly grasping 
manager, and it is, therefore, most unlikely that he would 
have speculated in new plays that were not intended for 
immediate use. We may then fairly assume that every 
drama composed for him would be, in the first instance, 
produced by the actors that occupied his theatre when 
the manuscript was purchased. Now, as Shakespeare 
was an actor as well as a dramatist, there is an inclination 
towards the belief that he would have been engaged at 
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Henslowes theatre when employed to write for that 
personage, and, if we accept the theory of early produc - 
tion, would have belonged to those companies by whom 
the first representations of his dramas were given. If 
this view be taken, it would appear that the poet was one 
of Lord Strange's actors in March, 1592 ; one of Lord 
Pembroke's a few months later ; and that he had joined 
the company of the Earl of Sussex in or before January, 

1594- 
There were rare doings at Grays Inn in the Christmas 

holidays of the year last mentioned. The students of 
that house had usually excelled in their festive arrange- 
ments, and now they were making preparations for revels 
on a scale of exceptional magnificence, sports that were 
to include burlesque performances, masques, plays and 
dances, as well as processions through London and on 
the Thames. A mock Court was held at the Inn under 
the presidency of one Henry Helmes, a Norfolk gentle- 
man, who was elected Prince of Purpoole, the ancient 
name of the manor, other students being elected to serve 
under him in all the various offices then appertaining to 
royalty and government. The grand entertainment of 
all was arranged for the evening of Innocent's Day, 
December the 28th, on which occasion high scaffolds 
had been erected in the hall for the accommodation of 
the revellers and the principal guests, a large number of 
the latter having received invitations. Amongst the 
guests, the students of the Inner Temple, joining in the 
humour of their professional neighbours, and appearing 
as an embassy credited by their Emperor, arrived about 
nine o'clock "very gallantly appointed." The ambas- 
sador, we are told, was " brought in very solemnly, with 
sound of trumpets, the King at Arms and Lords of 
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Purpoole making to his company, which marched before 
him in order; — he was received very kindly by the Prince, 
and placed in a chair beside his Highness, to the end that 
he might be partaker of the sports intended." Compli- 
mentary addresses were then exchanged between the 
Prince and the Ambassador, but, owing to defective 
arrangements for a limitation of the number of those 
entitled to admission on the stage, there followed a scene 
of confusion which ended in the Templarians retiring in 
dudgeon. " After their departure," as we are told in the 
original narrative, **the throngs and tumults did some- 
what cease, although so much of them continued as was 
able to disorder and confound any good inventions what- 
soever; in regard whereof, as also for that the sports 
intended were especially for the gracing of the Tem- 
plarians, it was thought good not to offer anything of 
account saving dancing and revelling with gentlewomen ; 
and, after such sports, a Comedy of Errors, like to Plautus 
his Menechmus, was played by the players ; so that night 
was begun and continued to the end in nothing but 
confusion and errors, whereupon it was ever afterwards 
called the Night of Errors." This is the earliest notice 
of the comedy which has yet been discovered, but that it 
was written before the year 1594 may be inferred from 
an allusion in it to the civil war for and against Henry 
the Fourth, the Protestant heir to the French throne, a 
contest which terminated in 1593. 

The spacious and elegant open-roofed hall of Gray's 
Inn, the erection of which was completed in the year 
1560, is one of the only two buildings now remaining 
in London in which, so far as we know, any of the 
plays of Shakespeare were performed in his own time. 
In accordance with the then usual custom of the Inns 
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of Court, professional actors were engaged for the 
representation of the Comedy of Errors, and although 
their names are not mentioned, it may be safely inferred 
that the play was acted by the Lord Chamberlain s 
Company, that to which Shakespeare was then attached, 
and the owner of the copyright. The performance must 
have taken place very late on the night following the day 
in which the poet had had the honour of playing before 
Queen Elizabeth. On the next evening there was a 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer at Gray's Inn to 
enquire into the circumstances of the misfortunes of the 
previous night, the cause of the tumult being assigned to 
the intervention of a sorcerer ; but k is hardly pleasant 
to be told, even in burlesque, that this personage was 
accused of having "foisted a company of base and 
common fellows to make up our disorders with a play 
of errors and confusions." The Comedy of Errors, the 
perfection of dramatic farce, long continued an acting 
play, it having been performed before James the First 
on December the 28th, 1604. 

When Greene thought to be sarcastic in terming 
Shakespeare "an absolute Johannes Factotum," he 
furnished an independent and valuable testimony to 
the poet's conspicuous activity. It is but reasonable to 
assume that part of this energy in theatrical matters was 
devoted, in accordance with the ordinary practice of the 
time, to the revision and enlargement of the plays of 
others, work then assigned by managers to any convenient 
hands, without reference to sentimental views of authorial 
integrity. No record, however, has been discovered of 
the name of even one drama so treated by Shakespeare 
in the early period of his career, so that, if any such 
composition is preserved, the identification necessarily 
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depends upon the tests of internal evidence. These are 
valueless in the chief direction, for there is surely not a 
known possible example in which is to be traced the 
incontestible supremacy of dramatic power that would on 
that account sanction the positive attribution of even one 
of its scenes to the pen of the great dramatist Other 
tests, such as those of phraseology and mannerism, are 
nearly always illusory, but in an anonymous and popular 
drama entitled the Reign of King Edward the Third, 
produced in or before the year 1595, there are occasional 
passages which, by most judgments, will be accepted as 
having been written either by Shakespeare, or by an 
exceedingly dexterous and successful imitator of one of 
his then favourite styles of composition. For who but 
one or the other could have endowed a kind and gentle 
lady with the ability of replying to the impertinent 
addresses of a foolish sovereign in words such as 
these, — 

As easy may my intellectual soul 
Be lent away, and yet my body live, 
As lend my body, palace to my soul, 
Away from her, and yet retain my souL 
My body is her bower, her court, her abbey. 
And she an angel, — pure, divine, unspotted ! 
If I should lend her house, my lord, to thee, 
I kill my poor soul, and my poor soul me. 

or have enabled the king, ^vhen instinctively acknow- 
ledging the dread effect of her beauty, to thus express 
a wish that " ugly treason " might lie, — 

No farther oflf than her conspiring eye. 
Which shoots infected poison in my heart. 
Beyond repulse of wit or cure of art. 
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>ic« ift die SOD alone it doth not lie, 

%iui li|pRt to take light from a mortal eye ; 

>Oi XAi :wo da]r-$tars» that mine eyes would see, 

^iCi^' :h«jui the $un steal mine own light from me. 

v^iKeutpiative desire ! — desire to be 

In s.vttietiip4attoQ that may master thee. 

^ v,v iwxtc W" royal secretary convey his impression 
* ■ :N 4!wi> X ^HK|uc:rt in the following lines, — 

V -lui^ht perceive his eye in her eye lost, 

Hui^ ^«tf tc^ drink her sweet tongue's utterance ; 

VKJi ch«iui^i£^ (>as$ion, like inconstant clouds, 

I'^vU t*.kt upoA the carriage of the winds, 

tiKi\M^ juk) die in his disturbed cheeks. 

Iv^ : when Ac Wush*d even then did he look pale, 

:U a hcf cheeks^ by some enchanted power, 

Am<Mv\l h*d the cherry blood from his. 

AiH^ with reverent fear, when she grew pale, 

Hi« s^xk* put on their scarlet ornaments, 

t^t iK^ mvuv like her oriental red 

I1vju^ tvrWk U^ aval, or live things to dead. 

X.x -v\ *'\ i'i ^\v<s{Wc that Edward the Third was composed 
v,s«sN v^^K Mvv(v the year 1 595, it may, of course, be 
^vvv-*nnI ^NsU Shakespeare himself was the imitator, in 
V\ N^v^a H^tiH^wUHljivd works, of the style of the writer 
vv <\ \ x^^hv^VV^^HHis pkiy, or of that of some other author, 
^V wiwkNN^^^^r of lH>th, Not one in fifty of the dramas 
s^ vN>*^ ^vu\hI having descended to modern times, much 
sN* ^^v" UM5i\^ninj{ upon this and similar questions must 
W ^\sv^vr\l with grave suspicion of its validity, and the 
vV^n"* hUuu*Y of the composition of the play above quoted 
^4^ ^Usv^t likely remain for ever a mystery. If, however, 
v^ U thiuight probable that Shakespeare's career of 
^wiwiion expired with his treading in some of the 
lv^^:ate|^ of Marlowe, and that he had not, at the latest 
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time when Edward the Third could have appeared, 
achieved a popularity sufficient to attract imitators of his 
own style, then there will be at least an excusable surmise 
that his work is to be traced in parts of that historical 
drama. Every now and then one meets in it with 
passages, especially in the scenes referring to the King's 
infatuation for the Countess of Salisbury, which are so 
infinitely superior in composition to the rest of the play, 
and so exactly in Shakespeare's manner, this presumption, 
under the above-named premises, can scarcely be avoided. 
Whether this view be accepted or not, Edward the Third 
will, under any circumstances, be indissolubly connected 
with the literary history of the great dramatist, for one 
of its lines is also found in his ninety-fourth sonnet. As 
the latter poem, even if it had been written as early 
^s 1595, was not printed for many years afterwards, 
it is unlikely that the line in question could have been 
transplanted from the sonnet into the play by any one 
but Shakespeare himself, who, however, might have 
reversed the operation, whether he were or were not the 
original author of the words. This is the passage in the 
drama in which the line of the sonnet is introduced, — 

A spacious field of reasons could I urge 
Between his gloomy daughter and thy shame, — 
That poison shows worst in a golden cup ; 
Dark night seems darker by the lightning flash ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds ; 
And every glory that inclines to sin. 
The shame is treble by the opposite. 

In the summer of the year 1596, upon the death of 
the Lord Chamberlain on July the 22nd, the company of 
actors to which the poet belonged became the servants of 
the late Chamberlain s eldest son, Lord Hunsdon, and one 
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of the first dramas selected by them, while in their new 
position, was Shakespeare's tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, 
which was produced at the Curtain Theatre and met with 
great success. Romeo and Juliet may be said, indeed, to 
have taken the metropolis by storm and to have become 
the play of the season. Its popularity led to the publica- 
tion of an imperfect and piratical edition which issued 
from Danter's press in the following year. In 1599, 
Cuthbert Burby, a bookseller, whose shop was near the 
Royal Exchange, published the tragedy with the over- 
strained announcement that it had been ** newly corrected, 
augmented and amended," This is the version of the 
drama which is now accepted, and it appears to be an 
authentic copy of the tragedy produced in 1596, after a 
few passages in the latter had been revised by the author. 
The long-continued popularity of Romeo and Juliet may 
be inferred from several early allusions and editions, as 
well as from the express testimony of Leonard Digges. 
An interesting tradition respecting one of the characters 
in this tragedy is recorded by Dryden, who observes that 
the great dramatist ** showed the best of his skill in his 
Mercutio, and he said himself that he was forced to kill 
him in the third act, to prevent being killed by him." 

A severe domestic affliction marred the pleasure 
that the author might otherwise have derived from his 
last-mentioned triumph. His only son Hamnet, then in 
his twelfth year, died early in August, 1596, and was 
buried at Stratford-on-Avon on the eleventh of that 
month. At the close of the year the poet also lost his 
uncle Henry, the farmer of Snitterfield, during the same 
Christmas holidays in which his company had the honour 
of performing on two occasions before Queen Elizabeth 
at Whitehall Palace. 
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No positive information on the subject has been 
recorded, but the few evidences there are lead to the 
belief that the Shakespeare family continued, throughout 
his life, to reside in his native town. They had not 
accompanied him in his first visit to the metropolis, and, 
from the circumstance of the burial of Hamnet at Stratford- 
on-Avon, it may be confidently inferred that they were 
living there at the time of the poor youth's decease. It is 
in the highest degree unlikely that they could have taken 
up an abode anywhere else but in London, and no hint is 
given of the latter having been the case. Let it also be 
borne in mind that Shakespeare's occupations debarred 
him from the possibility of his sustaining even an ap- 
proach to a continuous domestic life, so that, when his 
known attachment to Stratford is taken into considera- 
tion, it seems all but certain that his wife and children 
were but waiting there under economical circumstances, 
perhaps with his parents in Henley Street, until he could 
provide them with a comfortable residence of their owa 
Every particular that is known indicates that he admitted 
no disgrace in the irresponsible persecution which occa- 
sioned his retreat to London, and that he persistently 
entertained the wish to make Stratford his and his family's 
only permanent home. This desire was too confirmed to 
be materially affected even by the death of his only son, 
for, shortly after that event, he is discovered taking a fancy 
to one of the largest houses in the town, and becoming 
its purchaser in the following year. At this time, 1596, 
he appears to have been residing, when in town, in 
lodgings near the Bear Garden in Southwark. 

There is preserved at the College of Arms the draft of 
a grant of coat-armour to John Shakespeare, dated in 
October, 1 596, the result of an application made no doubt 
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some little time previously. It may be safely inferred, 
from the unprosperous circumstances of the grantee, that 
this attempt to confer gentility on the family was made at 
the poet's expense. This is the first evidence we have of 
his rising pecuniary fortunes, and of his determination to 
advance in social position. 

Early in the year 1597, — on New Year's Day, Twelfth 
Night, Shrove Sunday, and Shrove Tuesday, — Shake- 
speare's company again performed before the Queen at 
Whitehall. In the summer they made a tour through 
Sussex and Kent, visiting Rye in August, and acting at 
Dover on the third of September. In their progress to 
the latter town, he who was hereafter to be the author 
of Lear might have witnessed, and been impressed with, 
the samphire gatherers on the celebrated rock that was 
afterwards to be regarded the type of Edgar's imaginary 
precipice. By the end of the same month they had 
quitted the southern counties, and travelled westward as 
far as Bristol. 

In the spring of this year the poet made his first 
investment in realty by the purchase of New Place, 
consisting of a mansion and grounds in the centre of the 
town of Stratford-on-Avon. The estate was sold to him 
for ;^6o, a moderate sum for so considerable a property, 
but the residence was described . in 1 549 as being then 
** in great ruyne and decay and unrepayred," so that it 
was probably in a dilapidated condition when it was 
transferred to Shakespeare. There are reasons for 
believing that it was renovated by the new owner. 

However limited may have been the character of the 
poet's visits to his native town, there is no doubt that 
New Place was henceforward to be accepted as his 
established residence. Early in the following year, on 
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Facsimile of the list of holders of corn in the Ward 
of Stratford'On-Avon in which New Place was 
sittuUed^ from the original manuscript return 
dated in February, iJpS. Slmkespeare s nam^ is 
introduced as the owner of ten quarters of corn, 
that entry being the earliest notice of him in the 
capacity of a householder. 






II 
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February the 4th, 1 598, corn being then at an unprece- 
dented and almost famine price at Stratford-on-Avon, he 
is returned as the holder of ten quarters in the Chapel 
Street Ward, that in which the newly acquired property 
was situated, and in none of the indentures is he described 
as a Londoner, but always as "William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon, in the county of Warwick, gentleman." 
There is an evidence in the same direction in the interest 
that he took in the maintenance of his grounds, a fact 
elicited from two circumstances that are worthy of record. 
It appears from a comparison of descriptions of parcels, 
1597 and 1602, that in the earlier years of his occupancy, 
he arranged a fruit-orchard in that portion of his garden 
which adjoined the neighbouring premises in Chapel 
Street. Then there is the well-authenticated tradition 
that, in another locality near the back of the house, he 
planted a mulberry-tree with his own hands. The date 
of the latter occurrence has not been recorded, but it may 
be assigned, with a high degree of probability, to the 
spring of 1 609, in which year a Frenchman named Verton 
distributed an immense number of young mulberry plants 
through the midland counties of England. This novel 
arrangement was carried out by the order of James the 
First, who vigorously encouraged the cultivation of that 
tree, vainly hoping that silk might thence become one of 
the staple productions of this country. 

The establishment of the fruit-orchard and the tradition 
respecting the mulberry-tree are the only evidences which 
have reached us of any sort of interest taken by the great 
dramatist in horticulture. It has, indeed, been attempted 
to prove his attachment to such pursuits by various 
allusions in his works, but no inferences as to his special 
tastes can be safely drawn from any number of such 
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references. So mar\'ellous was Shakespeare's all but 
intuitive perception of nearly every variety of human 
thought and knowledge, the result of an unrivalled power 
of rapid observation and deduction, if once the hazardous 
course of attempting to realize the personal characteristics 
or habits of the author through his writings be indulged 
in, there is scarcely an occupation he might not be sus- 
pected of having adopted at one period or other of his 
life. That he was familiar with and fondly appreciated 
the beauty of our wild flowers ; that he was acquainted 
with many of the cultivated plants and trees; that he 
had witnessed and understood a few of the processes of 
gardening ; — these facts may be admitted, but they do 
not prove that he was ever a botanist or a gardener. 
Neither are his numerous allusions to wild flowers and 
plants, not one of which appears to be peculiar to 
Warwickshire, evidences, as has been suggested, of the 
frequency of his visits to Stratford-on-Avon. It would 
be about as reasonable to surmise that he must have been 
visiting Elsinore when he was engaged on the tragedy of 
Hamlet, as to adopt the oft-repeated suggestion that the 
nosegays of Perdita could only have been gathered when 
he was wandering on the banks of the Avon. To judge 
in that manner from allusions in the plays it might be 
inferred that the Winters Tale must have been written 
in London, for there is little probability that a specimen 
of one of the flowers therein mentioned, the crown- 
imperial, could have been then seen in the provinces, 
whereas there is Gerard s excellent authority that it had 
**been brought from Constantinople amongst other bulbus 
rootes, and made denizons in our London gardens," 
Herball, ed. 1597, p. 154. All inductions of this kind 
must be received with the utmost caution. Surely the 
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poet's memory was not so feeble that it is necessary to 
assume that the selection of his imagery depended upon 
the objects to be met with in the locality in which he was 
writing. Even were this extravagant supposition to be 
maintained, no conclusion can be derived from it, for it is 
not probable that London would have had the exclusive 
possession of any cultivated flower, while it is certain that 
Stratford had not the monopoly of every wild one. It 
should be recollected that the line of demarcation be- 
tween country and town life was not strongly marked in 
Shakespeare's day. The great dramatist may be prac- 
tically considered never to have relinquished a countr)^ 
life during any part of his career, for even when in the 
metropolis he must always have been within a walk of 
green fields, woods and plant-bordered streams, and 
within a few steps of some of the gardens which were 
then to be found in all parts of London, not even except- 
ing the limited area of the City. Wild plants, as has 
been previously observed, were to be seen in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Shoreditch theatres, and there is 
perhaps no specimen mentioned by Shakespeare which 
was not to be met with in or near the metropolis ; but 
even were this not the case, surely the fact of his having 
resided in Warwickshire during at least the first eighteen 
years of his life is sufficient to account for his know- 
ledge of them. Then again at a later period he must in 
those days of slow and leisurely travel, have been well 
acquainted with the rural life and natural objects of 
many other parts of the country which were traversed 
by him when the members of his company made their 
professional tours, and with the district between London 
and Stratford-on-Avon he must of course have been 
specially familiar. 
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The metropolis in those days was the main abode of 
English letters and refined culture, but in other respects 
there could have been very few experiences that were 
absolutely restricted to its limits. If this is carefully 
borne in mind, it will save us from falling into numerous 
delusions, and, amongst others, into the common one of 
fancying that Shakespeare must have drawn his tavern- 
life from an acquaintance with its character as it was 
exhibited on the banks of the Thames. There was no 
more necessity for him to have travelled from London in 
search of flowers than there was to have gone there for 
the, — *' anon, anon, sir ; score a pint of bastard in the 
Half Moon." We have, indeed, the direct testimony of 
Harrison, in 1586, to the effect that the metropolitan 
were then inferior to many of the provincial hotels. 
There was certainly at least one inn at Stratford-on- 
Avon which could bear comparison in essential re- 
spects with any to be found elsewhere in England. 
The Bear at the Bridge Foot possessed its large hall, 
its nominated rooms such as the Lion and Talbot 
chambers, an enormous quantity of house linen, a 
whole pipe of claret, two butts of sack, plenty of 
beer, upwards of forty tankards of different sizes, and, 
amongst its plate, "one goblet of silver, parcel-gilt." 
The last-named vessel need not be converted into 
the prototype of the one used by Mrs. Quickly in 
the Dolphin, nor, as a rule, in the absence of palpable 
evidence to the contrary, are there grounds for believ- 
ing that the great dramatist was thinking of special 
localities when he was penning his various allusions or 
characterizations. 

When the amazing number of different characters in 
the plays of Shakespeare is borne in mind, it is curious 
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ttuit he should have left so few traces of what is ex- 
cIuiWYely provincial There are yet fewer, if any, of 
tunguage or customs that can be thought to be absolutely 
peculiar to Stratford-upon-Avon, but examples of both 
are frequently to be met with that may fairly be supposed 
to have been primarily derived from the poet's local 
experiences. Amongst these is the expression, — aroint 
thee^ ttnicA!— one that is so rare in our literature, either 
in print or manuscript, that the combined labours of 
philologists have failed to produce a single early instance 
of its use in the works of other authors. That it was, 
however, a familiar phrase in Shakespeare's time with 
the lower classes of his native place, is apparent from 
one of the town records. It is there narrated how one 
Goodie Bromlie, in an altercation with a woman named 
Holder, was so exceedingly free-spoken that she had the 
audacity to wind up a torrent of abase with the unseemly 
execration, — arenl the, wichl There is no doubt that 
Stratford yielded many another unusual expression, — 
many a quaint observation, — to the recollection of the 
great dramatist, and it is just possible that an occasional 
specimen may yet be met with in the locality. One of 
the inhabitants, so recently as the year 1843, ^^ P^^ 
into the stocks for intoxication, and a passer-by, asking 
the captive how he liked the discipline, was met with 
the reply, — '* I beant the first mon as ever were in the 
stocks, so I don't care a farden about it" If it were 
not an impossible view of the case, it might be fancied 
that the jovial delinquent had been travestying one of 
the reflections that Richard the Second is made to utter 
in the dungeon of Pomfret Castle. 

Those who would desire to realize the general appear- 
ance of the Stratford-on-Avon of the poet's days must 
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deplore the absence, not merely of a genuine sketch 
of New Place, but of any kind of view or engraving of 
the town as it appeared in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries. Its aspect must then have been essentially 
different from that exhibited at a subsequent period. 
Relatively to ourselves. Shakespeare may practically be 
considered to have existed in a different land, not more 
than glimpses of the real nature of which are now to be 
obtained by the most careful study of existing documents 
and material remains. Many enthusiasts of these times 
who visit Stratford-on-Avon are under the delusion that 
they behold a locality which recalls the days of the great 
dramatist, but, with the exception of a few diffused 
buildings, scarcely one of which is precisely in its 
original condition, there is no resemblance between 
the present town and the Shakespearean borough, — 
the latter with its medieval and Elizabethan buildings, 
its crosses, its numerous barns and thatched hovels, 
its water-mills, its street bridges and rivulets, its mud 
walls, its dunghills and fetid ditches, its unpaved walks 
and its wooden-spired church, with the common fields 
reaching nearly to the gardens of the Birth-Place. 
Neither can there be a much greater resemblance 
between the ancient and modern general views of the 
town from any of the neighbouring elevations. The 
tower and lower part of the church, the top of the 
Guild Chapel, a few old tall chimneys, the course of 
the river, the mill-dam, and the outlines of the surround- 
ing hills, would be nearly all that would be common to 
both prospects. There were, however, until the last few 
years, the old mill-bridge, which, excepting that rails had 
been added, preserved its Elizabethan form, the Cross- 
on-the-Hill, and the Wier Brake, the two latter fully 
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raSwajr has oblitefated aD trace of die pktnresqoc firom 
what vas one of die most mterestn^ and liuiimiig ^locs 
m Warwickshire. The annrxfd engraricg is a copy of 
a sketch, taken about the year I7i5« die e ar lies t view of 
the kxality that has yet been discavered. 

A (onntr inhabitant of Stratfiocd-oo-Avon, miitiiqg in 
the year 1759, asserts that *" the unanimous tradition of 
this ne^;hbourhood is that, by the unooounon bounty of 
the Earl of Southampton, he was enabled to purchase 
booses and land at Stratford." Accordii^ to Rowe. — 
^there is one insfanre so sii^ular in the magnificenoe 
of this patron of Shakespeare's that, if I had not been 
assured diat the story was handed down by Sir WiDiaai 
D^Arenant, who was probably very well acquainted with 
his afiairs, I should not have ventured to have ius e iicd : 
that my hoffd Southampton at cHie time gave him a 
thotisand pounds to enable him to go throv^ widi a 
purchase which he heard he had a mind to.* A com- 
parison of these versions would indicate that, if the 
anecdote is based on truth, the gift was made on the 
occasion of the purchase of New Place in 1597 ; and it is 
probable that it was larger than the sum required for that 
object, although the amount named by Rowe must be an 
exaggcrration. Unless the general truth of the story be 
accepted, it is difficult to believe that Shakespeare could 
have obtained, so early in his career, the ample means he 
certainly possessed in that and the following year. The 
largest emoluments that could have been derived from 
his professional avocations would hardly have sufficed 
to have accomplished such a result, and the necessity of 
forwarding continual remittances to Stratford-on-Avon 
must not be overlooked. 
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aco >uoi jfKs J^s. — "3;. 3xatt! jl ssajn! a kingdom for a 

rvkdxt.^ Scmirgie v^* Viilaiue. ed. K59&. s%. F, — "a boate« 

a hKM£e. a botfise. a ciul ^uiiired markes for a boate/' 

Easiwarti rk^, r'X^ — ":Jt Kxilie. a fode, a foole, my 

v^>x»>^ih>c tw J. ttvitf. ' F^Kratsstaster, 1606. Burbage con- 

ticKi^ u> <;nKicc cbbe vQurt of Richard until his death in 

:q^W. jtihi l>i;s^ ^j>r«3bjcy in the character Ungered for 

iiKu>> vwrs ill :5fc<^ nx\xJection of the public ; so that 

IfcaKy Oocb«. ^fcctcta^ in the reign of Charles the First, 

4<Kji <^\(ti^ ^ sfiescniHxvi of the battle of Bosworth as 

tMjt'i^jiCi^Ni 5^^ Ifciu^ vv\ the field by a provincial tavern-keeper, 

;v\iH ;uc\ ;Nvit^ >h iien the perspicuous guide — 

- >iivhaM have said. King Richard died, 
V'kI vvJU^Nii. A hoc^e ! a horse !, he Burbage cried 

VXNvv^^h ih^^ experiment seems to have failed, it may 
iK^v K^ WHMUiv>ned that, in November, 1597, John 
SN^^Ik\v^HSiix\ no doubt at the poet's instigation and 
sv\)HHVx\\ tUe\l u bill in Chancery against Lambert for 
^Ns^ ixw^erv of Asbies. It is clear that the sum of forty 
kK^^^K which was advanced on the security of this 
i^\HVi<>\ >vas then ready to be tendered; an evidence 
vKvU the purchase of New Place had by no means ex- 
l^vvxhHt the rt^sources of the great dramatist, who thus, 
\>^thii\ It i^^w months, had at the least a surplus of a 
^v^ivhI^hI pminds beyond the necessities of expenditure. 
Nv^ nnnml of .1 decree in the Asbies suit has been dis- 
v^^vci^hI, nnd this is the last that we hear either of the 
liti^ftlion or the estate. 

Ijurrn Elizabeth held her court at Whitehall in the 
V1\I litmus holidays of 1597, and amongst the plays then 
iHUlormed was, on December the 26th, the comedy of 
ittWs Labour's Lost, printed early in the following 
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year, 1598, under the title of, — **A Pleasant Conceited 
Comedie called, Loues labours lost." No record has 
been discovered of the time at which this drama was 
first produced, but on the present occasion it had been 
"newly corrected and augmented," that is to say, it had 
received some additions and improvements from the 
hands of the author, but the play itself had not been 
rewritten. A few scraps of the original version of the 
comedy have been accidentally preserved, and are of 
extreme interest as distinctly exhibiting Shakespeare's 
method of working in the revision of a play. Thus, for 
example, the following three lines of the earlier drama, — 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive ; 
They are the ground, the books, the academes 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 

are thus gracefully expanded in the corrected version 
which has so fortunately descended to us, — 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive ; 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes. 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 
Else none at all in ought proves excellent. 

Love's Labour's Lost is mentioned byTofte and Meres 
in 1598, and was no doubt successful on the stage, or 
otherwise it would scarcely have been revised and 
published. Burbage, at all events, had a high opinion 01 
the comedy, for when the company to which the author 
belonged selected it for representation before Queen 
Anne of Denmark at Southampton House early in the 
year 1605, he observed that it was one "which for wit 
and mirth will please her exceedingly." That the great 
actor correctly estimated its attractions, may be gathered 
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from its being performed about the same time before the 
Court. 

The First Part of Henry the Fourth, the appearance 
of which on the stage may be confidently assigned to the 
spring of the year 1597, was followed immediately, or a 
few months afterwards, by the composition of the Second 
Part. It is recorded that both these plays were very 
favourably received by Elizabeth, the Queen especially 
relishing the character of Falstaff, and they were most 
probably amongst the dramas represented before that 
sovereign in the Christmas holidays of 1597-8. At this 
time, or then very recently, the renowned hero of the 
Boar s Head Tavern had been introduced as Sir John 
Oldcastle, but the Queen ordered Shakespeare to alter 
the name of the character. This step was taken in 
consequence of the representations of some member or 
members of the Cobham family, who had taken offence 
at their illustrious ancestor. Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, the Protestant martyr, being disparagingly 
introduced on the stage ; and, accordingly, in or before 
the February of the following year, Falstaff took the 
place of Oldcastle, the former being probably one of the 
few names invented by Shakespeare. 

The great dramatist himself, having nominally adopted 
Oldcastle from a character who is one of Prince Henry's 
profligate companions in a previous drama, a composition 
which had been several years before the public, and had 
not encountered effective remonstrance, could have had 
no idea that his appropriation of the name would have 
given so much displeasure. The subject, however, was 
viewed by the Cobhams in a very serious light. This 
is clearly shown, not merely by the action taken by the 
Queen, but by the anxiety exhibited by Shakespeare, in 

I 
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the Epilogue to the Second Part, to place the matter 
beyond all doubt by the explicit declaration that there 
was in Falstaff no kind of association, satirical or other- 
wise, with the martyred Oldcastle. The whole incident 
is a testimony to the popularity of, and the importance 
attached to, these dramas of Shakespeare's at their first 
appearance, and it may be fairly questioned if any 
comedy on the early English stage was more imme- 
diately or enthusiastically appreciated than was the First 
Part of Henry the Fourth. Two editions of the latter 
play appeared in 1598, and, in the same year, there were 
quoted from it its passages that had evidently already 
become familiar household words in the mouths of the 
public. Strangely enough, however, the earliest edition 
that bore the author's name on the title-page was not 
published till the following year. 

The inimitable humour of Falstaff was appreciated 
at the Court as heartily as by the public. The Queen 
was so taken with the delineation of that marvellous 
character in the two parts of Henry the Fourth, that she 
commanded Shakespeare to write a third part in which 
the fat knight should be exhibited as a victim to the 
power of love. Sovereigns in the olden time, especially 
one of Elizabeth's temperament, would never have dreamt 
of consulting the author as to the risk of the selected 
additional passion not harmonizing with the original 
conception. Shakespeare's business was to obey, not to 
indulge in what would have been considered an insolent 
and unintelligible remonstrance. His intention of con- 
tinuing the history of the same Falstaff in a play on the 
subject of Henry the Fifth was, therefore, abandoned, 
and thus we have, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, a 
comedy in which some of the names are adopted from 
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the previous dramas, but the natures of the characters to 
which those names are attached are either modi6ed or 
altogether transformed. The transient allusions which 
bring the latter play into the historical series are so trivial, 
that they would appear to have been introduced merely 
out of deference to the Queen's expressed wishes for 
a continuation. The comedy diverges in every other 
respect from the two Parts of Henry the Fourth, and 
remains, with the Induction to the Taming of the Shrew, 
the only examples in the works of Shakespeare of abso- 
lute and continuous representations of English life and 
manners of the author's own time. 

There is an old tradition which avers that the Merry 
Wives of Windsor was written, at the desire of the Queen, 
in the brief space of a fortnight, and that it gave immense 
satisfaction at the Court. Nor in those days of rapid 
dramatic composition, when brevity of time in the exe- 
cution of such work was frequently part of an ordinary 
theatrical agreement, could such a feat have been 
impossible to Shakespeare. 1 1 could have been no 
trouble to him to write, and the exceptional celerity of 
his pen is recorded by several of his friends. Hence, 
probably, are to be traced most of the numerous little 
discrepancies which, by a careful analysis, may be detected 
throughout the works of the great dramatist, and which 
are seen perhaps more conspicuously in this play than 
in most of the others. Shakespeare had evidently, as a 
writer, neither a topographical nor a chronometrical mind, 
and took small care to avoid inconsistencies arising from 
errors in his dispositions of localities and periods of time ; 
provided always of course that such oversights were not 
sufficiently palpable in the action to disturb the complete 
reception of the latter by the audience. We may rest 
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assured that the poet, when engaged in dramatic writing, 
neither placed before his eyes an elaborate map of the 
scenes of the plot ; nor reckoned the exact number of 
hours to be taken by a character in moving from one 
spot to another ; nor, in the composition of each line of 
verse, repeated the syllables to ascertain if they developed 
the style of metre it was his duty to posterity to be using 
at that special period of his life. Such precautions may 
best be indefinitely reserved for the use of that visionary 
personage, — a scientific and arithmetical Shakespeare. 

The earliest notice of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
hitherto discovered, is in an entry on the registers of 
the Stationers' Company bearing date in January, 1602, 
in which year a catch-penny publisher surreptitiously 
issued a very defective copy, one made up by some 
poetaster, with the aid of shorthand notes, into the form 
of a play. That it was written, however, before the 
production of Henry the Fifth in 1599 is most probable, 
it being so unlikely that Shakespeare would have revived 
the characters of Falstaff, Quickly, Nym, and Bardolph, 
after their deaths in that play. It is certain, at all 
events, that the comedy was produced before the death 
of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote in July, 1600, for it is 
contrary to all records of Shakespeare's nature to believe 
that the more than playful allusions it contains to that 
personage would have been penned after the decease of 
Shallow s prototype. There is a mystery attached to the 
resuscitation, in the opening scene of the play, of what is 
apparently a reference to the deer-stealing incident, the 
only plausible explanation of the revived memory of the 
latter being in the possibility of some additional offence, 
in connection with the original exploit, having been given 
by Sir Thomas after the poet had established for himself 
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a leading position in his native town by the purchase of 
New Place in the year 1597. 

Two plays, the titles of which have not been recorded, 
were acted by Shakespeare's company in the early part 
of the year 1598, the poet being then in London. It is 
certain, however, that his thoughts were not at this time 
absorbed by literature or the stage. So far from this 
being the case, there are good reasons for concluding 
that they were largely occupied with matters relating to 
pecuniary affairs, and to the progress of his influence at 
Stratford-on-Avon. He was then considering an offer of 
about thirty acres of land at Shottery, and this circum- 
stance, indicating the possession of redundant means, 
becoming known in the neighbourhood, his friend, 
Richard Quiney, who was in the metropolis, was strongly 
urged both in English and Latin to suggest to him the 
purchase of the Corporation tithe-lease, and to name, 
amongst other inducements, — **by the friends he can 
make therefore, we think it a fair mark for him to shoot 
at ; — it obtained would advance him in deed and would 
do us much good," letter of Abraham Sturley dated from 
Stratford-on-Avon, 24 January, 1598. These expressions 
indicate that Shakespeare's desire to establish a good 
position for himself in his native town was well known 
to his provincial friends. 

It was natural that the poet, having not only himself 
bitterly felt the want of resources not so many years 
previously, but seen so much inconvenience arising from 
a similar deficiency in his father's household, should now 
be determining to avoid the chance of a recurrence of the 
infliction. That he did not love money for its own sake, 
or for more than its relative advantages, may be gathered 
from his liberal expenditure in after life ; but that he 
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had the wisdom to make other tastes subservient to 
its acquisition, so long as that course was suggested 
by prudence, is a fact that cannot fairly be questioned. 
However repugnant it may be to the flowery sentiments 
of the aesthetic critics, no doubt can arise, in the minds 
of those who will listen to evidence, that when Pope 
asserted that — 

Shakespeare, whom you and ev'ry playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will. 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despight 

he not only expressed the traditional belief of his own 
day, but one which later researches have unerringly 
verified. With all Shakespeare's gentleness of disposi- 
tion and amiable qualities, it is evident from the records 
that there was very little of the merely sentimental in his 
nature; that is to say, of such matters as a desire for 
posthumous fame or the excitable sympathy which is so 
often recklessly appeased without thought of results. In 
the year now under consideration, 1 598, he appears not 
only as an advancer of money, but also, as will be 
presently seen, one who negotiated loans through other 
capitalists. "If you bargain with William Shakespeare," 
writes Adrian Quiney, from the country, to his son 
Richard in London, " or receive money there, or bring 
your money home, you may." The latter who was one 
of the leading business inhabitants of Stratford-on-Avon, 
was in the metropolis endeavouring to arrange important 
matters for the town, including the grant of a new charter 
and relief from a subsidy. He was not well furnished 
with the necessary means for carrying on these affairs, 
the Corporation experiencing trouble and delay in 
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obtaining funds, circumstances which rendered them 
anxious for the sale of the tithe-lease which they, as 
previously mentioned, desired to be offered to Shake- 
speare. The worthy agent was also greatly embarrassed 
in the same year on his own account, and some months 
afterwards applied to the great dramatist for the loan of 
the then very considerable sum of thirty pounds. The 
application was made in a tiny little note folded into the 
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dimensions represented by the line surrounding the above 
facsimile of the direction ; but it may admit of a doubt 
that it was ever forwarded to the poet. The Quiney 
correspondence was introduced somehow or other into 
the Corporation archives, most probably on the death of 
Richard in his year of office, but, if Shakespeare had 
received the communication, it is all but impossible to 
account satisfactorily for its being found in that depo- 
sitory. It may be that the great dramatist called on 
Richard Quiney just before the departure of the latter 
for the Court, thus rendering the despatch of the billet 
unnecessary. 
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Not a single fragment of any of the poet's own letters 
has yet been discovered, and the above is the only one 
addressed to him which is known to exist. It will be 
observed that the money was proposed to be lent on 
Quiney's personal security united with that of either Mr. 
Bushell or Mr. Mytton, both Stratford men ; but there 
are mysterious allusions towards the close of the letter 
which indicate that the loan was to be obtained through 
another person, the poet s security to the last being an 
essential consideration in the arrangement. If it were 
otherwise, why should Quiney be so anxious to mention 
that Shakespeare " will neither lose credit nor money " 
by the affair ; or why should he wish to " content his 
friend ; " or why should he promise him, if they nego- 
tiated other matters, that " you shall be the paymaster 
yourself.'' It is certain that the great dramatist had at 
this period not only money, but more opportunities for 
the transaction of monetary business than were accessible 
to his country friends ; for, on the very day that Quiney 
applied to him for this personal loan, the former writes 
to his brother-in-law at Stratford-on-Avon to inform him 
that Shakespeare had undertaken to negotiate a pecuniary 
advance to the Corporation. •* Your letter of the 25th of 
October," writes Sturley to Quiney on November the 4th, 
1598, **came to my hands the last of the same at night 
per Greenway, which imported that our countryman, Mr. 
William Shakespeare, would procure us money, which I 
will like of as I shall hear when and where and how ; and 
I pray let not go that occasion, if it may sort to any 
indifferent conditions." The Greenway here mentioned 
was the Stratford carrier, the good people of that town 
being well contented in those days if they received letters 
from the metropolis once in a week. 
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The Richard Quiney, to whom Shakespeare was a 
" loving countryman " and friend, was descended from 
his namesake, the Master of the Guild of Stratford-on- 
Avon in the time of Henry the Eighth. His grandfather 
Adrian and his father Richard were well-to-do mercers of 
the same town, persons of that occupation then dealing, 
at least in Warwickshire, not only in silk and cloth, but 
in such miscellaneous articles as ginger, sugar, and red- 
lead. Throughout the reign of Elizabeth the Quineys 
were influential members of the Corporation, and were 
thus brought into contact with the poet's father during 
the official career of the latter. In January, 1572, John 
Shakespeare was nominated, in conjunction with Adrian 
Quiney, then bailiff, to undertake the management of 
some important legal business connected with the affairs 
of the borough. It was this Adrian to whom the great 
dramatist, in 1598, apparently communicated his inten- 
tion of negotiating for the purchase of land at Shottery. 
Richard Quiney, who married in 1580 the daughter and 
sole heiress of one Thomas Philipps, another of the 
Stratford mercers, was bailiff in 1 592-1 593 and again in 
1 601 -1 602, dying in the year last mentioned after a few 
weeks' illness, and before his term of office had expired. 
After his decease, his widow, Elizabeth, kept a tavern, 
and in her house no doubt were opportunities for her 
friend, Judith Shakespeare, seeing much of her future 
husband, with whom, indeed, she must have been 
acquainted from childhood. It may be worth mentioning 
that, in common at that time with most ladies of their 
position, neither Mrs. Quiney nor her future daughter- 
in-law could even write their own names. There were 
no free-schools for girls, and home education was, as a 
rule, the privilege of a section of the higher classes ; so 
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when Judith Shakespeare was invited in December, 1611, 
to be a subscribing witness to two instruments respecting 
a house at the south-east corner of Wood Street, then 
being sold by Mrs. Quiney to one William Mountford for 
the large sum of ;^i3i, in both instances her attestations 
were executed with marks. 




The comedy of the Merchant of Venice, the plot of 
which was either grounded on that of an older drama, 
or formed out of tales long familiar to the public, was 
represented with success in London in or before the 
month of July, 1598. It then had another title, being 
** otherwise called the Jew of Venice," and a bookseller 
named Roberts endeavoured to secure the consent of the 
Lord Chamberlain to its publication, but without success, 
for upwards of two years elapsed before the earliest 
editions of the comedy appeared. It continued for a 
long time to be one of the acting plays of the Lord 
Chamberlain's company, and, as lately as 1605, it attracted 
the favourable notice of James the First, who was so 
much pleased with one performance, that he ordered a 
repetition of it two days afterwards. 

One of the most interesting of the recorded events 
of Shakespeare's life occurred in the present year. In 
September, 1598, Ben Jonson's famous comedy of 
Every Man in his Humor was produced by the Lord 
Chamberlain's company, and there is every probability 
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that both writer and manager were indebted for its 
acceptance to the sagacity of the great dramatist, who 
was one of the leading actors on the occasion. ** His 
acquaintance with Ben Jonson," observes Rowe, " began 
with a remarkable piece of humanity and good nature ; 
Mr. Jonson, who was at that time altogether unknown to 
the world, had offered one of his plays to the players in 
order to have it acted, and the persons into whose hands 
it was put, after having turned it carelessly and super- 
ciliously over, were just upon returning it to him with an 
ill-natured answer that it would be of no service to their 
company, when Shakespeare luckily cast his eye upon it, 
and found something so well in it as to engage him first 
to read it through, and afterwards to recommend Mr. 
Jonson and his writings to the public." The statement 
that rare Ben was then absolutely new to literature is 
certainly erroneous, however ignorant the Burbages or 
their colleagues may have been of his primitive efforts ; 
but he was in a state of indigence, rendering the judgment 
on his manuscript of vital consequence, and the services 
of a friendly advocate of inestimable value. He had 
been engaged in dramatic work for Henslowe some 
months before the appearance of the new comedy, but 
about that time there seems to have been a misunder- 
standing between them, the latter alluding to Jonson 
simply as a bricklayer, not as one of his company, in his 
record of the unfortunate duel with Gabriel. There had 
been, in all probability, a theatrical disturbance resulting 
in the last-named event, and in Ben's temporary secession 
from the Rose. Then there are the words of Jonson 
himself, who, unbiassed by the recollection that he had 
been defeated in, at all events, one literary skirmish with 
the great dramatist, speaks of him in language that would 
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appear hyperbolical had it not been sanctioned by a 
feeling of gratitude for a definite and important service, 
— "I loved the man and do honour his memory, on this 
side idolatry, as much as any." This was a personal 
idolatry, not one solely in reference to his works, mode- 
rately adverse criticisms upon which immediately follow 
the generous panegyric. It may, then, fairly be said that 
the evidences at our disposal favour, on the whole, the 
general credibility of the anecdote narrated by Rowe. 

In the same month in which Shakespeare was acting 
in Ben Jonson's comedy, there appeared in London the 
Palladis Tamia, a work that contains more elaborate 
notices of the great dramatist than are elsewhere to be 
found in all contemporary literature. Its author was one 
Francis Meres, a native of Lincolnshire, who had been 
educated at Cambridge, but for some time past resident 
in the metropolis. Although his studies were mostly of 
a theological character, he was interested in all branches 
of literature, and had formed intimacies with some of its 
chief representatives. He had been favoured with access 
to the unpublished writings of Drayton and Shakespeare, 
and had either seen a manuscript, or witnessed a repre- 
sentation, of rare Ben's earliest tragedy. In the important 
enumeration of Shakespeare's plays given by Meres, four 
of them, — the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Love Labours 
Won, the Midsummer Night s Dream, and King John, — 
are mentioned for the first time. There can be no doubt 
that the first of these dramas had been written some 
years previously, and Love Labours Won, a production 
which is nowhere else alluded to, is one of the numerous 
works of that time which have long since perished, unless 
its graceful appellation be the original or a secondary 
title of some other comedy. Neither King John nor the 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona were printed during the 
authors lifetime, but two editions of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream appeared in the year 1600. This last- 
mentioned circumstance indicates the then popularity of 
that exquisite but singular drama, the comic scenes of 
which appear to have been those specially relished by the 
public. One little fragment of the contemporary stage 
humour, displayed in the representation of this play, has 
been recorded. When Thisbe killed herself, she fell 
on the scabbard, not on the trusty sword, the interlude 
doubtlessly having been acted in that spirit of extreme 
farce which was naturally evolved from the stupidity and 
nervousness of the clowns. 

It is in the Palladis Tamia, 1598, that we first hear 
of those remarkable productions, the Sonnets. ** As the 
soul of Euphorbus," observes Meres in that quaint col- 
lection of similitudes, "was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare ; witness his Venus and 
Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugared Sonnets among his 
private friends, &c." These last-mentioned dainty poems 
were clearly not then intended for general circulation, 
and even transcripts of a few were obtainable with diffi- 
culty. A publisher named Jaggard who, in the following 
year, 1599, attempted to form a collection of new Shake- 
spearean poems, did not manage to obtain more than two 
of the Sonnets. The words of Meres, and the insignificant 
result of Jaggard's efforts, lead to the inference that these 
strange poems were an assemblage of separate contribu- 
tions made by their writer to the albums of his friends, 
probably no two of the latter being favoured with identi- 
cal compositions. There was no tradition adverse to a 
belief in their fragmentary character in the generation 
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immediately following the author's death, as may be 
gathered from the arrangement found in Benson's edition 
of 1640; and this concludes the little real evidence 
on the subject that has descended to us. It was re- 
served for the students of the present century, who have 
ascertained so much respecting Shakespeare that was 
unsuspected by his own friends and contemporaries, to 
discover that his innermost earnest thoughts, his mental 
conflicts, and so on, are revealed in what would then be 
the most powerful lyrics yet given to the world. But 
the victim of spiritual emotions that involve criminatory 
reflections, does not usually protrude them voluntarily on 
the consideration of society ; and, if the personal theory 
be accepted, we must concede the possibility of our 
national dramatist gratuitously confessing his sins and 
revealing those of others, proclaiming his disgrace and 
avowing his repentance, in poetical circulars distributed by 
the delinquent himself amongst his most intimate friends. 
There are no external testimonies of any description 
in favour of a personal application of the Sonnets, while 
there are abundant difficulties arising from the reception 
of such a theory. Amongst the latter is one deserving 
of special notice, for its investigation will tend to remove 
the displeasing interpretation all but universally given of 
two of the poems, those in which reference is supposed 
to be made to a bitter feeling of personal degradation 
allowed by Shakespeare to result from his connection 
with the stage. Is it conceivable that a man who 
encouraged a sentiment of this nature, one which must 
have been accompanied with a distaste and contempt for 
his profession, would have remained an actor years and 
years after any real necessity for such a course had 
expired ? By the spring of 1 602 at the latest, if not 
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previously, he had acquired a secure and definite com- 
petence independently of his emoluments as a dramatist, 
and yet, eight years afterwards, in 1610, he is discovered 
playing in company with Burbage and Heminges at the 
Blackfriars Theatre. When, in addition to this voluntary 
long continuance on the boards, we bear in mind the vivid 
interest in the stage, and in the purity of the acted drama, 
which is exhibited in the well-known dialogue in Hamlet, 
and that the poet's last wishes included affectionate 
recollections of three of nis fellow-players, it is difficult 
to believe that he could have nourished a real antipathy 
to his lower vocation. It is, on the contrary, to be 
inferred that, however greatly he may have deplored the 
unfortunate estimation in which the stage was held by 
the immense majority of his countrymen, he himself 
entertained a love for it that was too sincere to be 
repressed by contemporary disdain. If there is, amongst 
the defective records of the poet's life, one feature de- 
manding special respect, it is the unflinching courage 
with which, notwithstanding his desire for social position, 
he braved pliblic opinion in favour of a continued adher- 
ence to that which he felt was in itself a noble profession, 
and this at a time when it was not merely despised, but 
surrounded by an aggressive fanaticism that prohibited 
exercise even in his own native town. 

These considerations may suffice to eliminate a personal 
application from the two sonnets above mentioned, and as 
to the remainder, if the only safe method, that of discard- 
ing all mere assumptions, be strictly followed, the clearer 
the ideality of most of them, and the futility of arguments 
resting on any other basis, will be perceived. It will be 
observed that all the hypotheses, which aim at a complete 
biographical exposition of the Sonnets, necessitate the 
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acceptance of interpretations that are too subtle for dis- 
passionate reasoners. Even in the few instances where 
there is a reasonable possibility that Shakespeare was 
thinking of living individuals, as when he refers to an 
unknown poetical rival or quibbles on his own Christian 
name, scarcely any, if any, light is thrown on his personal 
feelings or character. In the latter case, it is a mere 
assumption that the second Will is the youth of the 
opening series, or, at least, that position cannot be sus- 
tained without tortuous interpretations of much which is 
found in the interval. With respect to other suggested 
personal revelations, such as those which are thought 
to be chronicled in Shakespeare's addresses to the 
dark-eyed beauty of more than questionable reputation, 
he might, perhaps, unless he desired to proclaim to his 
acquaintances his own infidelity and folly, have repeated 
the words of the author of Licia, who published his own 
sonnets in the year 1593, and thus writes of their probable 
effects, — ** for the matter of love, it may bee I am so 
devoted to some one, into whose hands these may light 
by chance, that she may say, which thou nowe saiest, 
that surelie he is in love, which if she doe, then have I 
the full recompence of my labour, and the poems have 
dealt suffkientlie for the discharge of their owne duetie." 
The disguise of the ideal under the personal was, indeed, 
an ordinary expedient. 

In the Christmas holidays of 1 598-1 599, three plays 
were acted by Shakespeare's Company before the Queen 
at Whitehall, after which they do not appear to have 
performed at Court until the following December, on the 
26th of which month they were at Richmond Palace. 
The poet's distinguished friend, Lord Southampton, was 
in London in the autumn of this year, and no doubt 
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favoured more than one theatre with his attendance. 
In a letter dated October the nth, 1599, his lordship 
is alluded to as spending his time " merrily in going to 
plays every day." 

In March, 1599, the Earl of Essex departed on his 
ill-starred expedition to Ireland, leaving the metropolis 
amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the inhabitants. He 
was then the most popular man in all England, hosts 
of the middle and lower classes regarding him as their 
chief hope for the redress of their grievances. At some 
time in May or June, whilst the suppression of the Irish 
was considered in his able hands a mere work of time, 
Shakespeare composed his play of Henry the Fifth, 
taking the opportunity of introducing in it a graceful 
compliment to the Earl, in terms which indicate that 
the poet himself sympathized with the thousands of 
Londoners who fondly expected hereafter to welcome 
his victorious return to England. Independently, how- 
ever, of his appreciation of Essex, it was natural that 
the great dramatist should have taken a special interest 
in the course of affairs in Ireland, his great patron and 
friend. Lord Southampton, holding the distinguished 
position of General of the Horse in the Earls army. 
There is no record of this drama in the year of its 
composition, but there is little or rather no doubt that 
it was produced on the diminutive boards of the Curtain 
Theatre in the summer of 1599. It was favourably 
received, and the character of Pistol appears to have 
been specially relished by the audiences. In or before 
the August of the following year, 1600, an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to obtain a license for its publication, 
but the only copy of it, printed in the author's lifetime, 
was a miserably imperfect and garbled one, which was 
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surreptitiously published about that time by Millington 
and Busby, and transferred by them very soon afterwards 
to Thomas Pavier, the latter reprinting this spurious 
edition in 1602 and 1608. It is curious that Pavier, 
who was so unscrupulous in other instances in the use 
of Shakespeare's name, should have refrained from 
placing it on the title-pages of any of those impressions. 
There are unequivocal indications that the edition of 
1 600 was fraudulently printed from a copy made up from 
notes taken at the theatre. 

Towards the close of this year, 1599, a renewed 
attempt was made by the poet to obtain a grant of 
coat-armour to his father. It was now proposed to 
impale the arms of Shakespeare with those of Arden, 
and on each occasion ridiculous statements were made 
respecting the claims of the two families. Both were 
really descended from obscure English country yeomen, 
but the heralds made out that the predecessors of John 
Shakespeare were rewarded by the Crown for dis- 
tinguished services, and that his wife's ancestors were 
entitled to armorial bearings. Although the poet's 
relatives at a later date assumed his right to the coat 
suggested for his father in 1596, it does not appear 
that either of the proposed grants was ratified by the 
college, and certainly nothing more is heard of the 
Arden impalement 

The Sonnets, first mentioned in the previous year, are 
now again brought into notice. They had evidently 
obtained a recognition in literary circles, but restrictive 
suggestions had possibly been made to the recipients, for, 
as previously observed, when Jaggard, in 1599, issued 
a tiny volume under the fanciful title of the Passionate 
Pilgrim, he was apparently not enabled to secure more 
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than two of them. These are in the first part of the book, 
the second being entitled ** Sonnets to sundry Notes of 
Music/' but Shakespeare's name is not attached to the 
latter division. The publisher seems to have had few 
materials of any description that he could venture to 
insert under either title, for he adopted the very unusual 
course of having nearly the whole of the tract printed 
upon one side of the leaf. Not keeping a shop, he 
entrusted the sale to Leake, who was then the owner of 
the copyright of Venus and Adonis, and who published 
an edition of that poem in the same year, the two little 
volumes no doubt being displayed together on the stall 
of the latter in St. Paul's Churchyard. With the exception 
of the two sonnets above alluded to, and a few verses 
taken from the already published comedy of Love's 
Labour's Lost, Jaggard's collection does not include a 
single line that can be positively ascribed to the pen of 
the great dramatist, but much that has been ascertained 
to have been the composition of others. The entire 
publication bears evident marks of an attempted fraud, 
and it may well be doubted if any of its untraced contents, 
with perhaps three exceptions, justify the announcement 
of the title-page. The three pieces alluded to are those 
on the subject of Venus and Adonis, and these, with the 
beautiful little poem called the Lover s Complaint, may 
be included in the significant et cetera by which Meres 
clearly implies that Shakespeare was the author of other 
poetical essays besides those which he enumerates. 

It is extremely improbable that Shakespeare, in that 
age of small London and few publishers, could have 
been ignorant of the use made of his name in the first 
edition of the Passionate Pilgrim. Although he may, 
however, have been displeased at Jaggard's unwarrantable 
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conduct in the matter, it appears that he took no strenuous 
measures to induce him to disavow or suppress the ascrip- 
tion in the title-page of that work. There was, it is true, 
no legal remedy, but there is reason for believing that, 
in this case, at least, a personal remonstrance would have 
been effective. Owing, perhaps, to the apathy exhibited 
by Shakespeare on this occasion, a far more remarkable 
operation in the same kind of knavery was perpetrated 
in the latter part of the following year by the publisher 
of the First Part of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, 
a play mainly concerned with the romantic adventures 
of Lord Cobham. Although this drama is known not 
only to have been composed by other dramatists, but also 
to have belonged to a theatrical company with whom 
Shakespeare had then no manner of connection, it was 
unblushingly announced as his work by the publisher, 
Thomas Pavier, a shifty bookseller, residing at the 
grotesque sign of the Cat and Parrots near the Royal 
Exchange. Two editions were issued in that same year 
by Pavier, the one most largely distributed being that 
which was assigned to the pen of the great dramatist, and 
another to which no writer s name is attached. As there 
are no means of ascertaining which of these editions is 
the first in order of publication, it is impossible to say 
with certainty whether the introduction of Shakespeare's 
name was an afterthought, or if it were withdrawn for 
a special reason, perhaps either at his instigation or at 
that of the real authors. It is most likely, however, that 
the anonymous impression was the first that was published, 
that the ascribed edition was the second, and that there 
was no cancel of the poet's name in either. 

The most celebrated theatre the world has ever seen 
was now to receive a local habitation and a name. The 
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wooden structure belonging to the Burbages in Shoreditch 
had fallen into desuetude in 1598, and, very early in 1599, 
they had pulled it down and removed the materials to 
Southwark, using them in the erection of a new building 
which was completed towards the end of the year and 
opened early in 1600 under the title of the Globe. Ben 
Jonson's comedy of Every Man out of his Humour was 
one of the first plays there exhibited, the author, in an 
epilogue written probably for the occasion, distinctly 
appealing to the judgment of "the happier spirits in 
this faire-fild Globe," ed. 1600. Amongst the Shake- 
spearean dramas acted at the old Globe before its 
destruction by fire in 161 3 may be mentioned, Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard the Second, King Lear, Troilus and 
Cressida, Pericles, Othello, Macbeth and the Winter's 
Tale. 

The exact position of the Globe Theatre will be 
gathered from the annexed view of London, which was 
published a few years after its erection, and contains by 
far the most interesting representation we have of the 
building. A person entering Southwark from London 
Bridge, after passing the last gateway, its poles and its 
traitors' heads, would proceed a short distance along the 
High Street Turning then to the right, threading the 
streets and alleys that laid on the south of the Church 
and Winchester House, he would arrive at the Globe, 
the circular building which is seen amidst the trees in 
the open space below the thickly-populated fringe of 
houses known as the Bank-side, the theatre itself being 
only about two hundred yards from the margin of the 
river. A little further on is the Bear Garden, the flags 
indicating that the doors of both establishments were 
open to the public. It would appear from this engraving 
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that there was in the original Globe Theatre a circular 
substructure of considerable size, perhaps constructed of 
brick or masonry, which probably included a corridor 
with a passage to the pit or yard and staircases leading 
to other parts of the house. Upon this substructure the 
two wooden stories, in portions of which were included 
the galleries and boxes, were erected. The building was 
constructed mainly of wood and was partially roofed with 
thatch, but the larger portion of the interior was open 
to the sky. This latter circumstance, however, did not 
exclude winter performances, for, amongst the very few 
records in which their exact dates are mentioned, is a 
notice of one that took place in the month of February. 

In the absence of a roof over the pit, and much of the 
other part of the building obliquely exposed to the rays 
of the sun, or to the fury of a tempest, both visitors and 
actors must, on occasions, have found the Globe, even 
in the summer time, exceedingly uncomfortable. The 
extent of inconvenience that was endured there in the 
month of February, and in muggy Southwark, almost 
defies conjecture. Our ancestors evidently cared little 
for their ease if they could but witness a piece of good 
acting, for it must be remembered that, in those days, 
there was nothing else, — no scenic effects, — to attract a 
metropolitan audience to the lower side of the river. The 
compensation was mainly due to three great advantages. 
In the first place, the subordinate characters were efficiently 
represented, Shakespeare himself not disdaining to under- 
take some of the minor parts; a complete intellectual 
representation being, in fact, a necessity in the absence 
of meretricious supports. In the second, there was the 
natural light from above, which is so essential to the 
accurate display of the facial expression. It is scarcely 
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necessary to observe that the currents of air, engendered 
by the open roof, would have rendered a performance by 
candle-light an impossibility. Then there was a building 
so diminutive that the remotest spectator could hardly 
have been distant more than a dozen yards, or thereabouts, 
from the front of the stage. The whole auditory were 
thus within a hearing distance that conveyed the faintest 
modulation of the performer's voice, at the same time that 
it demanded no inartistic effort on his part in the more 
sonorous utterances. Added to this, every lineament of 
his countenance would have been visible without telescopic 
aid. It was for such a theatre that Shakespeare wrote, 
for one wherein an actor of genius could satisfactorily 
develop to every one of the audience not merely the 
written but the unwritten words of the drama, those 
latter which are expressed by gesture or by the subtle 
language of the face and eye. There is much of the 
unrecorded belonging to the pages of Shakespeare that 
requires to be elicited in action, and no little of that much 
which can only be effectively rendered under conditions 
similar to those which prevailed at the opening of the Globe. 
Intersecting the stage were two curtains of arras, one 
running along near the back, and the other about the 
centre, either being drawn as occasion required. Upon 
these tapestries, which are sometimes mentioned as having 
been in a decayed condition, were generally portrayed 
human figures or representations of subjects that included 
them. These designs had, of course, no reference to the 
performance, and there was no movable or other kind of 
scenery. The latter must obviously, as a rule, have been 
incompatible with the accurate production of dramas 
composed for a theatre in which such a material appeal to 
the eye was unknown. This would necessarily have been 
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specially the case with the works of a great master of the 
dramatic and theatrical arts, one whose knowledge of the 
unique conventionalities of the ancient stage was supreme. 
There can be no doubt that Shakespeare, in the compo- 
sition of most of his plays, could not have contemplated 
the introduction of scenic accessories. It is fortunate 
that this should have been one of the conditions of his 
work, for otherwise many a speech of power and beauty, 
many an effective situation, would have been lost. All 
kinds of elaborate attempts at stage illusion tend, more- 
over, to divert a careful observance of the acting, while 
they are of no real service to the imagination of the 
spectator unless the author renders them necessary for 
the full elucidation of his meaning. That Shakespeare 
himself ridiculed the idea of a power to meet such a 
necessity, when he was writing for theatres like the 
Curtain or the Globe, is apparent from the opening 
chorus to Henry the Fifth ; and his words equally apply 
to the most perfect theatrical representations that could 
be given of ** the vasty fields of France," or of the com- 
bat '* that did affright the air at Agincourt." It is clear 
that he wished attention to be concentrated on the players 
and their utterances, and that all surroundings, excepting 
those which could be indicated by the rude properties of 
the day, should be idealistic. 

Shakespeare's company acted before Queen Elizabeth 
at Richmond Palace on Twelfth Night and Shrove 
Sunday, 1600, and at Whitehall on the 26th of December. 
On March the 6th they were at Somerset House, and 
there performed, before Lord Hunsdon and some foreign 
ambassadors, another drama on the subject of Oldcastle. 
A few weeks after the last occurrence, the poet, who was 
then in London, brought an action against one John 
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Clayton to recover the sum of ;^7, and duly succeeded 
in obtaining a verdict in his favour. This is one of the 
several evidences that distinctly prove the great dramatist 
to have been a man of business, thoroughly realizing the 
necessity of careful attention to his pecuniary affairs. 
Here we have the highest example of all to tell us that 
financial discretion is not incompatible with the possession 
of literary genius. 

One of the most exquisite of Shakespeare's comedies, 
As You Like It, was produced in the summer of this 
year, and was, as might be expected, favourably received. 
The celebrated speech of Jacques on the seven ages of 
man would have had an appropriate significance when 
uttered below the Latin motto under the sign of the Globe 
Theatre, but the coincidence was no doubt accidental. 
An attempt to publish the comedy was frustrated by an 
appeal to the Stationers' Company, a fact which testifies 
to its popularity. It is satisfactory to be enabled to state 
that one of the songs introduced into this play, — ** It was 
a lover and his lass," — was not written by Shakespeare 
but by Thomas Morley, an eminent musician of the day, 
who published it, with some others of a cognate descrip- 
tion, in his First Booke of Ayres, or Little Short Songs, 
a small thin folio volume printed at London in the same 
year, 1600. 

According to a tradition mentioned by several writers 
of the last century, there was a character in As You Like 
It that was performed by the author of the comedy. 
'* One of Shakespeare's younger brothers," says Oldys, 
**who lived to a good old age, even some years, as I 
compute, after the restoration of King Charles the Second, 
would in his younger days come to London to visit his 
brother Will, as he called him, and be a spectator of him 
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as an actor in some of his own plays. This custom, as 
his brother's fame enlarged, and his dramatick entertain- 
ments grew the greatest support of our principal, if not of 
all our theatres, he continued, it seems, so long after his 
brother's death, as even to the latter end of his own life. 
The curiosity at this time of the most noted actors to learn 
something from him of his brother, &c., they justly held 
him in the highest veneration ; and it may be well believed, 
as there was besides a kinsman and descendant of the 
family, who was then a celebrated actor among them, 
this opportunity made them greedily inquisitive into 
every little circumstance, more especially in his dramatick 
character, which his brother could relate of him. But he, 
it seems, was so stricken in years, and possibly his memory 
so weakened with infirmities, which might make him the 
easier pass for a man of weak intellects, that he could give 
them but little light into their enquiries; and all that 
could be recollected from him of his brother Will in that 
station was, the faint, general and almost lost ideas he 
had of having once seen him act a part in one of his own 
comedies, wherein, being to personate adecrepidold man, 
he wore a long beard, and appeared so weak and drooping 
and unable to walk, that he was forced to be supported 
and carried by another person to a table^ at which he was 
seated among some company who were eating, and one 
of them sung a song." This account contains several 
discrepancies, but there is reason for believing that it 
includes a glimmering of truth which is founded on an 
earlier tradition. 

The earliest notice of the comedy of Much Ado about 
Nothing occurs in the entry in which we also first hear 
of As You Like It Its attempted publication was 
stopped by an application made to the Stationers' Com- 
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pany on or before August the 4th, 1600, but, on the 23rd 
of the same month, Wise and Aspley succeeded in ob- 
taining a license. It is not known if the prohibition was 
directed against the latter publication and afterwards 
removed, or whether it refers to a fraudulent attempt 
by some other bookseller to issue a surreptitious copy. 
Although Much Ado about Nothing was not reprinted 
in the author's lifetime, there is no doubt of its continued 
popularity. 

The scene of this comedy is laid in Messina, but the 
satire on the constables obviously refers to those of the 
England of the author's own time. Aubrey, whose 
statements are always to be cautiously received, asserts 
that Shakespeare ** happened to take" the ** humour" of 
one of them **at Grendon in Bucks, which is in the road 
from London to Stratford, and there was living that con- 
stable about 1642." The eccentric biographer no doubt 
refers to Dogberry or Verges, but if the poet really 
had a special individual in his mind when portraying 
either of those characters, it is not likely that the Gren- 
don constable could have been the person so honoured, 
for unless he had attained an incredible age in the year 
1642, he would have been too young for the prototype. 
It is far more likely that the satire was generally applic- 
able to the English constables of the author's period, to 
such as were those in the neighbourhood of London at 
the time of his arrival there, and who are so graphically 
thus described in a letter from Lord Burghley to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, written in 1586, — **as I came from 
London homeward in my coach, I saw at every town's 
end the number of ten or twelve standing with long 
staves, and, until I came to Enfield, I thought no other 
of them but that they had stayed for avoiding of the rain, 
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or to drink at some alehouses, for so they did stand under 
pentices at alehouses ; but at Enfield, finding a dozen in 
a plump when there was no rain, I bethought myself that 
they were appointed as watchmen for the apprehending 
of such as are missing ; and thereupon I called some of 
them to me apart, and asked them wherefore they stood 
there, and one of them answered, to take three young 
men ; and, demanding how they should know the 
persons, — Marry, said they, one of the parties hath a 
hooked nose ; and have you, quoth I, no other mark ? 
No, said they. Surely, sir, these watchmen stand so 
openly in plumps as no suspected person will come 
near them, and if they be no better instructed but to 
find three persons by one of them having a hooked 
nose, they may miss thereof." 

It was towards the close of the present year, 1600, or 
at some time in the following one, that Shakespeare, for 
the first and only time, came forward in the avowed 
character of a philosophical writer. One Robert Chester 
was the author of a long allegorical poem, which was 
issued in 1601, under the title of, — "Love's Martyr or 
Rosalins Complaint, allegorically shadowing the truth of 
Love in the constant fate of the Phoenix and Turtle," 
and "to these are added some new compositions of 
severall modeme writers whose names are subscribed to 
their severall workes, upon the first subject ; viz., the 
Phoenix and Turtle." The latter were stated, in a 
separate title-page, to have been "done by the best 
and chiefest of our moderne writers, with their names 
subscribed to their particular workes; neuer before 
extant ; and now first consecrated by them all generally, 
to the loue and merite of the true-noble Knight, Sir 
lohn Salisburie ", — the names of Shakespeare, Marston, 
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Chapman, and Jonson being attached to the recognised 
pieces of this latter series. The contribution of the great 
dramatist is a remarkable poem in which he makes a 
notice of the obsequies of the phoenix and turtle-dove 
subservient to the delineation of spiritual union. It is 
generally thought that, in his own work, Chester medi- 
tated a personal allegory, but, if that be the case, there 
is nothing to indicate that Shakespeare participated in 
the design, nor even that he had endured the punishment 
of reading Love's Martyr. 

The poet's father, — Mr. Johannes Shakespeare, as he 
is called in the register, — was buried at Stratford-on-Avon 
on September the 8th, 1601 ; having no doubt expired 
a few days previously at his residence in Henley Street, 
which is noticed so recently as 1597 as being then in his 
occupation. He is mentioned as having been concerned 
in the same year, probably as a witness, in an action 
brought by Sir Edward Grevile against the town, so 
there are no reasons for believing that his latest years 
were accompanied by decrepitude. In all probability 
the old man died intestate, and the great dramatist 
appears to have succeeded, as his eldest son and heir-at- 
law, to the ownership of the freehold estate now known 
as the Birth-Place. It is not likely that the widow 
acquired more than her right to dower in that property, 
but there can be no hesitation in assuming that such a 
daim would have been merged in a liberal allowance 
from her son. 

Twelfth Night, the perfection of English comedy and 
the most fascinating drama in the language, was produced 
in the season of 160 1-2, most probably on January the 5th. 
There is preserved a curious notice of its performance in 
the following month before the benchers of the Middle 
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Temple in their beautiful hall, nearly the only building 
now remaining in London in which it is known that any 
of Shakespeare's dramas were represented during the 
author's lifetime. The record of this interesting occur- 
rence is embedded in the minutely written contemporary 
diary of one John Manningham, a student at that inn of 
court, who appears to have been specially impressed with 
the character of Malvolio. "A good practice in it," he 
observes, " to make the steward believe his lady widow 
was in love with him, by counterfeiting a letter as from 
his lady in general terms, telling him what she liked best 
in him, and prescribing his gesture in smiling, his apparel, 
&c., and then, when he came to practice, making him 
believe they took him to be mad." This representation of 
Twelfth Night took place at the Feast of the Purification, 
February the 2nd, one of the two grand festival days of 
the lawyers, on which occasion professional actors were 
annually engaged at the Middle Temple, the then liberal 
sum of ten pounds being given to them for a single 
performance. There is no doubt that the comedy was 
performed by the Lord Chamberlain's Company, and 
very little that Shakespeare himself was one of the 
actors who were engaged. Twelfth Night was appre- 
ciated at an early period as one of the author s most 
popular creations. There is not only the testimony of 
Manningham in its favour, but Leonard Digges, in the 
verses describing this most attractive of Shakespeare's 
acting dramas, expressly alludes to the estimation in 
which the part of Malvolio was held by the frequenters 
of the theatre. 

The Queen kept her Court at Whitehall in the 
Christmas of 1 601 -1602, and, during the holidays, four 
plays, one of them most probably Twelfth Night, were 
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exhibited before her by Shakespeare's company. In the 
following May, the great dramatist purchased from the 
Combes, for the sum of ;^320, one hundred and seven 
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acres of land near Stratford-on-Avon, but, owing to his 
absence from that town, the conveyance was delivered 
for his use to his brother Gilbert. The pecuniary 
resources of Shakespeare must now have been very 
considerable, for, notwithstanding the serious expenditure 
incurred by this last acquisition, a few months afterwards 
he is recorded as the purchaser of a small copyhold 
estate near his country residence. On September the 
28th, 1602, at a Court Baron of the Manor of Rowington, 
one Walter Getley transferred to the poet a cottage and 
garden which were situated in Chapel Lane opposite the 
lower grounds of New Place. They covered the space 
of a quarter of an acre, with a frontage in the lane of 
forty feet, and were held practically in fee simple at the 
annual rental of two shillings and sixpence. It appears 
from the Roll that Shakespeare did not attend the 
manorial court then held at Rowington, there being a 
stipulation that the estate should remain in the hands of 
the lady of the manor until he appeared in person to 
complete the transaction with the usual formalities. At 
a later period he was admitted to the copyhold, and then 
he surrendered it to the use of himself for life, with a 
remainder to his two daughters in fee. The cottage 
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was replaced about the year 1690 by a brick and tiled 
building, and no representation of the original tenenrent 
is known to be in existence. The latter, in all probability, 
had. like most other cottages at Stratford-on-Avon in 
the poet's time, a thatched roof supported by mud walls. 
The adjoining boundary wall that enclosed the %-icarage 




garden on the lane side continued to be one of mud 
until the latter pan of the eighteenth century. 

In the spring of this year, 1602, our national tragedy, 
known originally under the title of the Revenge of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, was in course of represen- 
tation by the Lord Chamberlain's players at the Globe 
Theatre, and had then, in all probability, been recently 
composed. Its popularity led to an unsuccessful attempt 
by Roberts, a London publisher, to include it amongst 
his dramatic issues, but it was not printed until the 
summer of the following year, 1603, when two book- 
sellers, named Ling and Trundell, employed an inferior 
and clumsy writer to work up, in his own fashion, what 
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scraps of the play had been furtively obtained from short- 
hand notes or other memoranda into the semblance of a 
perfect drama, which they had the audacity to publish as 
Shakespeare's own work. It is possible, however, that 
the appearance of this surreptitious edition, which contains 
several abnormous variations from the complete work, 
may have led the sharers of the theatre to be less averse 
to the publication of their own copy. At all events, Ling 
in some way obtained an authentic transcript of the play 
in the following year, and it was " newly imprinted " by 
Roberts for that publisher, "enlarged to almost as much 
againe as it was, according to the true and perfect 
coppie," 1604. The appearance of subsequent editions 
and various early notices evince the favour in which the 
tragedy was held by the public in the time of its author. 
The hero was admirably portrayed by Burbage, and has 
ever since, as then, been accepted as the leading charac- 
ter of the greatest actor of the passing day. It is worth 
notice that the incident of Hamlet leaping into Ophelia s 
grave, now sometimes omitted, was considered in Bur- 
bage's time to be one of the most striking features of 
the acted tragedy ; and there is a high probability that 
a singular little incident of by-play, enacted by the 
First Grave-digger, was also introduced at the Globe 
performances. The once popular stage-trick of that 
personage taking off a number of waistcoats one after 
the other, previously to the serious commencement of 
his work, is an artifice which has only been laid aside 
in comparatively recent years. 

In February, 1603, Roberts, one of the Shakespearean 
printers, attempted to obtain a license for an impression 
of the play of Troilus and Cressida, then in the course of 
representation by the Lord Chamberlain's servants. The 
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subject had been dramatized by Decker and Chettle for 
the Lord Admiral's servants in 1599, but although the 
two companies may have been then, as in former years, 
on friendly terms, there is no probability that their copy- 
rights were exchangeable, so that the application made 
by Roberts is not likely to refer to the jointly-written 
drama. When that printer applied for a license for the 
publication of the new tragedy, he had not obtained, nor 
is there any reason for believing that he ever succeeded 
in procuring the company's sanction to his projected 
speculation. At all events, Shakespeare's Troilus and 
Cressida was not printed until early in the year 1609, 
when two other publishers, Bonian and Walley, having 
surreptitiously procured a copy, ventured on its publica- 
tion, and, in the hope of attracting purchasers, they had 
the audacity to state, in an unusual preface, that it had 
never been represented on the stage. They even appear 
to exult in having treacherously obtained a manuscript 
of the tragedy, but the triumph of their artifices was of 
brief duration. The deceptive temptation they offered 
of novelty must have been immediately exposed, and a 
pressure was no doubt exerted upon them by the company, 
who probably withdrew their opposition on payment of 
compensation, for, by the 28th of January, the printers 
had received a license from the Lord Chamberlain for the 
publication. The preface was then entirely cancelled, 
and the falsity of the assertion that Troilus and Cressida 
had never been acted was conspicuously admitted by 
the re-issue professing to appear "as it was acted by 
the Kings Majesty's Servants at the Globe," — when is 
not stated. The suppressed preface could hardly have 
been written had the drama been one of the acting 
plays of the season of 1608-9, and, indeed, the whole 
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tenour of that preamble is against the validity of such an 
assumption. 

There can be little doubt that Troilus and Cressida 
was originally produced at the Globe in the winter season 
of 1 602- 1 603. The career of the illustrious sovereign, 
who had so highly appreciated the dramas of our national 
poet, was now drawing to an end. Shakespeare's com- 
pany, who had acted before her at Whitehall on Decem- 
ber the 26th, 1602, were summoned to Richmond for 
another performance on the following Candlemas Day, 
February the 2nd, 1603. The Queen was then in a very 
precarious state of health, and this was the last occasion 
on which the poet could have had the opportunity of 
appearing before her. Elizabeth died on March the 
24th, but, amongst the numerous poetical tributes to 
her memory that were elicited by her decease, there 
was not one from the pen of Shakespeare. 

The poetical apathy exhibited by the great dramatist 
on this occasion, although specially lamented by a con- 
temporary writer, can easily be accounted for in more 
than one way ; if, indeed, an explanation is needed 
beyond a reference to the then agitated and bewildered 
state of the public mind. The company to which he 
belonged might have been absent, as several others were 
at the time, on a provincial tour. Again, they were no 
doubt intent on obtaining the patronage of the new 
sovereign, and may have fancied that too enthusiastic a 
display of grief for Elizabeth would have been considered 
inseparable from a regret for the change of dynasty. 
However that may be, James the First arrived in 
London on May the 7th, 1603, and ten days afterwards 
he granted, by bill of Privy Signet, a license to Shake- 
speare and the other members of his company to perform 
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in London at the Globe Theatre, and, in the provinces, 
at town-halls or other suitable buildings. It was either 
in this year, or early in the following one, and under this 
license, that the company, including the poet himself, 
acted at that theatre in Ben Jonson's new comedy of 
Sejanus. 

The King was staying in December, 1603, at Wilton, 
the seat of one of Shakespeare's patrons, William 
Herbert, third earl of Pembroke, and on the second of 
that month the company had the honour of performing 
before the distinguished party then assembled in that 
noble mansion. In the following Christmas holidays, 
1 603- 1 604, they were acting on several occasions at 
Hampton Court, the play selected for representation 
on the first evening of the new year being mentioned 
by one of the audience under the name of Robin 
Goodfellow, possibly a familiar title of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Their services were again invoked by 
royalty at Candlemas and on Shrove Sunday, on the 
former occasion at Hampton Court before the Floren- 
tine ambassador, and on the latter at Whitehall. At 
this time they were prohibited from acting in or near 
London, in fear that public gatherings might imperil 
the diminution of the pestilence, the King making the 
company on that account the then very handsome 
present of thirty pounds. 

Owing in some degree to the severe plague of 1603, 
and more perhaps to royal disinclination, the public 
entry of the King into the metropolis did not take place 
until nearly a year after the death of Elizabeth. It 
was on the 15th of March, 1604, that James undertook 
his formal march from the Tower to Westminster, amidst 
emphatic demonstrations of welcome, and passing every 
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now and then under the most elaborate triumphal arches 
London had ever seen. In the royal train were the nine 
actors to whom the special license had been granted 
the previous year, including of course Shakespeare and 
his three friends, Burbage, Hemings, and CondelL 
Each of them was presented with four yards and a half 
of scarlet cloth, the usual dress allowance to players 
belonging to the household. The poet and his col- 
leagues were termed the King's Servants, and took rank 
at Court amongst the Grooms of the Chamber. 

Shortly after this event the poet made a visit to 
Stratford-on-Avon. It appears, from a declaration filed 
in the local court, that he had sold in that town to one 
Philip Rogers several bushels of malt at various times 
between March the 27th and the end of May, 1604, and 
that the latter did not, or could not, pay the debt thus 
incurred, amounting to £1. 15s. lod. Shakespeare had 
sold him malt to the value of jQi. 19s. lod., and, on 
June 25th, Rogers borrowed two shillings of the poet 
at Stratford, making in all £2. is. lod. Six shillings 
of this were afterwards paid, and the action was brought 
to recover the balance. 

In the following August the great dramatist was in 
London, there having been a special order, issued in that 
month by desire of the King, for every member of the 
company to be in attendance at Somerset House. This 
was on the occasion of the visit of the Spanish ambas- 
sador to England, but it may be perhaps that their 
professional services were not required, for no notice of 
them has been discovered. 

The tragedy of Othello, originally known under the 
title of the Moor of Venice, is first heard of in 1604, it 
having been performed by the King's players, who then 
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included Shakespeare himself, before the Court, in the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, on the evening of 
Hallowmas day, November the first. This drama was 
very popular, Leonard Digges speaking of the audiences 
preferring it to the laboured compositions of Ben Jonson. 
In 1609, a stage-loving parent, one William Bishop, of 
Shoreditch, who had perhaps been taken with the repre- 
sentation of the tragedy, gave the name of Othello's 
perfect wife to one of his twin daughters. A performance 
at the Globe in the April of the following year, 16 10, was 
honoured with the presence of the German ambassador 
and his suite, and it was again represented at Court 
before Prince Charles, the Princess Elizabeth, and the 
Elector Palatine, in May, 161 3. These scattered notices, 
accidentally preserved, doubtlessly out of many others that 
might have been recorded, are indicative of its continuance 
as an acting play ; a result that may, without disparage- 
ment to the author, be attributed in some measure to 
the leading character having been assigned to the most 
accomplished tragic actor of the day, — Richard Burbage, 
The name of the first performer of I ago is not known, but 
there is a curious tradition, which can be traced as far 
back as the close of the seventeenth century, to the effect 
that the part was originally undertaken by a popular 
comedian, and that Shakespeare adapted some of the 
speeches of that character to the peculiar talents of the 
actor. 

In the Christmas holidays of the same year, on the 
evening of December the 26th, 1604, ^^e comedy of 
Measure for Measure was performed before the Court, 
and if it were written for that special occasion, it seems 
probable that lines, those in which Angelo deprecates the 
thronging of the multitude to royalty, were introduced 
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out of special consideration to James the First, who, as is 
well known, had a great dislike to encountering crowds 
of people. The lines in the mouth of Angelo appear to 
be somewhat forced, while their metrical disposition is 
consistent with the idea that they might have been the 
result of an afterthought. 

Shakespeare's company performed a number of dramas 
before the Court early in the following year, 1605, 
including several of his own. About the same time a 
curious old play, termed the London Prodigal, which had 
been previously acted by them, was impudently submitted 
by Nathaniel Butter to the reading public as one of the 
compositions of the great dramatist. On May the 4th, the 
poet's colleague, Augustine Phillips, made his will, leaving 
** to my fellowe, William Shakespeare, a thirty shillinges 
peece in goold." The testator was very ill at the time 
the will was executed, and expired a few days afterwards. 

In the July of the same year, Shakespeare made the 
largest, and, in a pecuniary point of view perhaps the 
most judicious purchase he ever completed, giving the 
sum of ;^440 for the unexpired term of a moiety of the 
interest in a lease granted in 1 544 for ninety-two years, 
of the tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and 
Welcombe, subject to certain annual payments. It 
appears that, as early as 1 598, the subject of his becom- 
ing the purchaser of these tithes had been mooted at 
Stratford, and the management of them would probably 
have required great prudential care. It is not impossible 
that confidence was entertained in his tact and judgment, 
and that this, as well as the knowledge of his resources, 
were amongst the reasons that induced the Council of 
Stratford, who received a rent from these tithes, to desire 
that he should be the purchaser. 
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On October the 9th, 1605, Shakespeare's company 
gave a performance before the Mayor and Corporation 
of Oxford. If the poet, as was most likely the case, was 
one of the actors on the occasion, he would have been 
lodging at the Crown Inn, a wine tavern kept by one 
John Davenant, who had taken out his license in the 
previous year, 1 604. Thejandlord was a highly respect- 
able man, filling in succession the chief municipal offices, 
but, although of a peculiarly grave and saturnine disposi- 
tion, he was, as recorded by Wood in 1692, "an admirer 
and lover of plays and play-makers, especially Shake- 
speare, who frequented his house in his journies between 
Warwickshire and London." His wife is described by 
the same writer as " a very beautiful woman, of a good 
wit and conversation." Early in the following year the 
latter presented her husband with a son, who was chris- 
tened at St. Martin's Church on March the 3rd, 1606, 
receiving there the name of William. They had several 
other children, and their married life was one of such 
exceptional harmony that it elicited the unusual honour 
of metrical tributes. A more devoted pair the city of 
Oxford had never seen, and John Davenant, in. his will, 
1622, expressly desires that he should be "buryed in the 
parish of St. Martin's in Oxford as nere my wife as the 
place will give leave where she lyeth." 

It was the general belief in Oxford, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, that Shakespeare was 
William Davenant's godfather, and there is no reason 
for questioning the accuracy of the tradition. Anthony 
Wood alludes to the special regard in which the poet 
was held by the worthy innkeeper, while the christian 
name that was selected was a new one in the family of 
the latter. There was also current in the same town a 
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favourite anecdote, in which a person was warned not to 
speak of his godfather lest he should incur the risk of 
breaking the Third Commandment. This was a kind of 
representative story, one which could be told of any 
individual at the pleasure of the narrator, and it is found 
in the generic form in a collection of tavern pleasantries 
made by Taylor, the Water- Poet, in 1629. This last 
fact alone is sufficient to invest a personal application 
with the gravest doubt, and to lead to the inference that 
the subsequent version related of Shakespeare was alto- 
gether unauthorized. If so, there can be little doubt that 
with the spurious tale originated its necessary foundation, 
— the oft-repeated intimation that Sir William Davenant 
was the natural son of the great dramatist. The latter 
is first heard of in one of the manuscripts of Aubrey, 
written in or before the year 1680, in which he says, 
after mentioning the Crown tavern, — ** Mr. William 
Shakespeare was wont to goe into Warwickshire once a 
yeare, and did commonly in his journey lye at this house 
in Oxon, where he was exceedingly respected." He then 
proceeds to tell us that Sir William, considering himself 
equal in genius to Shakespeare, was not averse to being 
taken for his son, and would occasionally make these 
confessions in his drinking bouts with Sam Butler and 
other friends. The writer's language is obscure, and 
might have been thought to mean simply that Davenant 
wished to appear in the light of a son in the poetical 
acceptation of the term, but the reckless gossip must 
needs add that his mother ** had a very light report ; — 
in those days she was called a trader,** in other words, 
a perfect Thais. Sufficient is known of the family his- 
tory of the Davenants to enable us to be certain that 
this onslaught upon the lady's reputation is a scandalous 
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misstatement. Anthoay Wood also, the conscientious 
Oxonian biographer, who had the free use of Aubrey's 
papers, eliminates every kind of insinuation against the 
character of either Shakespeare or Mrs. Davenant. He 
may have known from reliable sources that there could 
have been no truth in the alleged illegitimacy, and any- 
how he no doubt had the independent sagacity to observe 
that the reception of the libel involved extravagant ad- 
missions. It would require us to believe that the guilty 
parties, with incredible callousness, united at the font to 
perpetuate their own recollection of the crime ; and this 
in the presence of the injured husband, who must be 
presumed to have been then, and throughout his life, 
unconscious of a secret which was so insecurely kept that 
it furnished ample materials for future slander. Even 
Aubrey himself tacitly concedes that the scandal had not 
transpired in the poet's time, for he mentions the great 
respect in which the latter was held at Oxford. Then, 
as if to make assurance to posterity doubly sure, there 
is preserved at Alnwick Castle a very elaborate manu- 
script poem on the Oxford gossip of the time of James 
the First, including especially everything that could be 
raked up against its innkeepers and taverns, and in that 
manuscript there is no mention either of the Crown 
Inn or the Davenants. 

It is, indeed, easy to perceive that we should never 
have heard any scandal respecting Mrs. Davenant, if she 
had not been noted in her own time, and for long after- 
wards, for her exceptional personal attractions. Her 
history ought to be a consolation to ugly girls, that is to 
say, if the existence of such rarities as the latter be not 
altogether mythical. Listen to the antique words of 
Flecknoe, 1654, referring to Lord Exeter s observation 
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that the world spoke kindly of none but people of the 
ordinary types. ** There is no great danger," he writes, 
even of the latter escaping censure, ''calumny being so 
universal a trade now, as every one is of it ; nor is there 
any action so good they cannot find a bad name for, nor 
entail upon*t an ill intention ; insomuch as one was so 
injurious to his mistress's beauty not long since to say, — 
she has more beauty than becomes the chaste." 

The future Sir William was in his eleventh year when 
he lost his godfather, and the traditions which imply that 
he was fondly attached to him may be safely trusted. 
They are corroborated by much of Davenant's subse- 
quent history. Amongst his earliest poems, those issued 
in 1638, there is an ode **in remembrance of Master 
William Shakespeare," in which he cautions writers to 
refrain from deriving their imagery from the banks of 
the Avon, the flowers and trees having withered in grief 
at his loss, while the river had nearly wept itself away. 
At a later period, curious as the assertion may now 
appear, he had the honour of teaching Dryden that there 
was something to admire in the works of the great 
dramatist. When, moreover, at the Restoration in 1660, 
Sir William was the first in attempting to revive the old 
drama in as legitimate a form as could then be tolerated, 
out of eleven of *'the most ancient playes that were playd 
at Blackfriers" which he desired to re-introduce to the 
public, no fewer than nine were compositions of Shake- 
speare. In those days of a vicious stage, this course 
was one unlikely to have been adopted by a manager 
anxious, as Davenant unquestionably was, for commercial 
success, if he had not been influenced by strong personal 
tendencies, such as those which may have been cherished 
from very early life in affectionate remembrance of the 
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poet, or even derived from tastes primarily imbibed in 
association with him. 

On the evening of December the 26th, in the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1606, the tragedy of King Lear, some of 
the incidents of which were adopted from one or more 
older dramas on the same legend, was performed before 
King James at Whitehall. No record of the character 
of its reception by the Court has been perserved, but it 
must have been successful at the Globe Theatre, for the 
booksellers, late in the November of the following year, 
made an arrangement with the company to enable them 
to obtain the sanction of the Master of the Revels for the 
publication of the tragedy, two editions of which shortly 
afterwards appeared, both dated in 1608. In these issues 
the author s name is curiously given in one line of large 
type at the very commencement of each title-page, a 
singular and even unique testimony to the popularity of 
a dramatic author of the period. 

The poet's eldest daughter, Susanna, then in her 
twenty-fifth year, was married at Stratford-on-Avon on 
June the 5th, 1607, to John Hall, M.A., a physician who 
afterwards rose to great provincial eminence. He was 
born in the year 1575, and was most probably connected 
with the Halls of Acton, co. Middlesex, but he was not 
a native of that village. In his early days, as was usual 
with the more highly educated youths of the time, he had 
travelled on the continent, and attained a proficiency 
in the French language. The period of his arrival at 
Stratford-on-Avon is unknown, but, from the absence 
of all notice of him in the local records previously to 
his marriage, it may be presumed that his settlement 
there had not then been of long duration. It might 
even have been the result of his engagement with the 
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poet's daughter. He appears to have taken up his 
first Stratford abode in a road termed the Old Town, 
a street leading from the churchyard to the main por- 
tion of the borough. With the further exceptions that, 
in 1611, his name is found in a list of supporters to a 
highway bill, and that, in 161 2, he commenced leasing 
from the Corporation a small piece of wooded land on 
the outskirts of the town, nothing whatever is known of 
his career during the lifetime of Shakespeare. 

A few months after Mrs. Hall was married, she lost 
her uncle Edmund, who, on Thursday, December the 
31st, 1607, was buried at Southwark, in the church of 
St. Saviour s, ** with a forenoon knell of the great bell." 
It may fairly be assumed that the burial in the church, a 
mark of respect which was seldom paid to an actor, and 
which added very considerably to the expenses of the 
funeral, resulted from the affectionate directions of his 
brother, the poet ; while the selection of the morning for 
the ceremony, then unusual at St. Saviour's, may have 
arisen from a wish to give some of the members of the 
Globe company the opportunity of attendance. Edmund 
Shakespeare was in the twenty-eighth year of his age at 
the time of his death, and is described in the register as 
a player. There can be little doubt that he was intro- 
duced to the stage by the great dramatist, but, from the 
absence of professional notice of him, it may be concluded 
that he did not attain to much theatrical eminence. 

Elizabeth, the only child of the Halls, was bom in 
February, 1608, an event which conferred on Shake- 
speare the dignity of grandfather. The poet lived to 
see her attain the engaging age of eight, and the fact of 
his entertaining a great affection for her does not require 
the support of probability derived from his traditionally 
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recorded love of children. If he had not been extremely 
fond of the little girl, it is not likely that he would have 
specifically bequeathed so mere a child nearly the whole 
of his plate in addition to a valuable contingent interest 
in his pecuniary estate. It appears, from the records of 
some chancery proceedings, that she inherited in after 
life the shrewd business qualities of her grandfather, but, 
with this exception, nothing is known of her disposition 
or character. 

In the spring of the year 1 608, the apparently inartificial 
drama of Pericles was represented at the Globe Theatre. 
It seems to have been well received, and Edward Blount, 
a London bookseller, lost no time in obtaining the per- 
sonal sanction of Sir George Buck, the Master of the 
Revels, for its publication, but the emoluments derived 
from the stage performances were probably too great for 
the company to incur the risk of their being diminished 
by the circulation of the printed drama. Blount was 
perhaps either too friendly or too conscientious to persist 
in his designs against the wishes of the actors, and it 
was reserved for a less respectable publisher to issue 
the first edition of Pericles early in the following year, 
1609, an impression followed by another surreptitious 
one in 161 1. As Blount, the legitimate owner of the 
copyright, was one of the proprietors of the first folio, 
it may safely be inferred that the editors of that work 
did not consider that the poet's share in the composition 
of Pericles was sufficiently large to entitle it to a place 
in their collection. This curious drama has, in fact, the 
appearance of being an earlier production, one to which, 
in its present form, Shakespeare was merely responsible 
for a few additions and improvements. 

About the time that Pericles was so well received at 
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the Globe, the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra was in 
course of performance at the same theatre, but, although 
successful, it did not equal the former in popularity. It 
was, however, sufficiently attractive for Blount to secure 
the consent of the Master of the Revels to its publication 
and also for the company to frustrate his immediate 
design. 

Almost simultaneously with the contemplated pub- 
lication of the admirable tragedy last mentioned, an 
insignificant piece, of some little merit but no dramatic 
power, entitled the Yorkshire Tragedy, was impudently 
submitted to the public as having been ** written by 
W. Shakespeare." It was "printed by R. B. for 
Thomas Pavier" in 1608, the latter being a well-known 
unscrupulous publisher of the day, but it is of consider- 
able interest as one of the few domestic tragedies of the 
kind and period that have descended to us, as well as 
from the circumstance of its having been performed by 
Shakespeare s company at the Globe Theatre. When 
originally produced, it appears to have had the title of 
Alls One, belonging to a series of four diminutive plays, 
consecutively acted by the company as a single per- 
formance in lieu of a regular five-act drama. This was 
a curious ' practice of the early stage of which there are 
several other examples. The Yorkshire Tragedy, the 
only one of this Globe series now preserved, was founded 
on a real occurrence which happened in the spring of 
the year 1605, — one of those exceptionally terrible 
murders that every now and then electrify and sadden 
the public. A Yorkshire squire of good family, mad- 
dened by losses resulting from a career of dissipation, 
having killed two of his sons, unsuccessfully attempted 
the destruction of his wife and her then sole remaining 
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child. The event created a great sensation in London 
at the time, aod it is most likely that this drama on the 
subject was produced at the theatre shortly after the 
occurrence, or, at least, before the public excitement 
respecting it had subsided. This is probable, not merely 
from the haste with which it was apparently written, but 
from its somewhat abrupt termination indicating that it 
was completed before the execution of the murderer at 
York in August, 1605. '^ appears to have been the 
criminaPs professed object to blot out the family in sight 
of their impending ruin, intending perhaps to consum- 
mate the work by suicide, but he exhibited at the last 
some kind of desire to atone for his unnatural cruelty. 
In order to save the remnant of the family estates for 
the benefit of his wife and surviving child, he refused to 
plead to the indictment, thus practically electing to suffer 
the then inevitable and fearful alternative of being 
pressed to death. 

It is not unlikely that the publisher of the Yorkshire 
Tragedy took advantage of the departure of Shakespeare 
from London to perpetrate his nominated fraud, for the 
poet's company were travelling on the southern coast 
about the time of its appearance. A few months later 
the great dramatist was destined to lose his mother, the 
Mary Arden of former days, who was buried at Stratford- 
on-Avon on September the 9th, 1608. He would natu- 
rally have desired, if possible, to attend the funeral, and 
it is nearly certain that he was at his native town in 
the following month. On October the i6th he was the 
principal godfather at the baptism of the William Walker 
to whom, in 161 6, he bequeathed ** twenty shillings in 
gold." This child was the son of Henry Walker, a 
mercer and one of the aldermen of the town. 
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The records of Stratford exhibit the poet, in 1 608 and 
1 609, engaged in a suit with a townsman for the recovery 
of a debt In August, 1608, he commenced an action 
against one John Addenbroke, but it then seems to 
have been in abeyance for a time, the precept for a jury 
in the cause being dated December 2 1 st, 1 608 ; after 
which there was another delay, possibly in the hope 
of the matter being amicably arranged, a peremptory 
summons to the same jury having been issued on Feb- 
ruary 15th in the following year. A verdict was then 
given in favour of the poet for £(> and £\. ^. costs, 
and execution went forth against the defendant ; but the 
sergeant at mace returning that he was not to be found 
within the liberty of the borough, Shakespeare proceeded 
against a person of the name of Hornby, who had be- 
come bail for Addenbroke. This last process is dated on 
June the 7th, 1609, so that nearly a year elapsed during 
the prosecution of the suit. It must not be assumed that 
the great dramatist attended personally to these matters, 
although of course the proceedings were carried on under 
his instructions. The precepts, as appears from memo- 
randa in the originals, were issued by the poet's cousin, 
Thomas Greene, who was then residing, under ^ome 
unknown conditions, at New Place. 

The spring of the year 1609 is remarkable in literary 
history for the appearance of one of the most singular 
volumes that ever issued from the press. It was entered 
at Stationers' Hall on May the 20th, and published by 
one Thomas Thorpe under the title of — ** Shake-speares 
Sonnets, neuer before Imprinted," — the first two words 
being given in large capitals, so that they might attract 
their full share of public notice. This little book, a very 
small quarto of forty leaves, was sold at what would 
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now be considered the trifling price of five-pence. The 
exact manner in which these sonnets were acquired for 
publication remains a mystery, but it is most probable 
that they were obtained from one of* the poet's Intimate 
friends, who alone would be likely to have copies, not 
only of so many of those pieces but also one of the 
Lover's Complaint However that may be, Thorpe, — 
the well-wishing adventurer^ — was so elated with the 
opportunity of entering into the speculation that he 
dedicated the work to the factor in the acquisition, one 
Mr. W. H., in language of hyperbolical gratitude, wish- 
ing him every happiness and an eternity, the latter in 
terms which are altogether inexplicable. The surname 
of the addressee, which has not been recorded, has been 
the subject of numerous futile conjectures ; but the use of 
initials in the place of names, especially if they referred 
to private individuals, was then so extremely common 
that it is not necessary to assume that there was an 
intentional reservation. 

This was a memorable year in the theatrical biography 
of the great dramatist, for, in the following December, 
the eyry of children quitted the Blackfriars Theatre to 
be replaced by Shakespeare's company. The latter 
then included Heminge, Condell, Burbage, and the poet 
himself. 

The next year, 1610, is nearly barren of recorded 
incidents, but in the month of June Shakespeare pur- 
chased twenty acres of pasture land from the Combes, 
adding them to the property he obtained from those 
parties in 1602. 

There are an unusual number of evidences of Shake- 
speare's dramatic popularity in the following year. We 
now first hear of his plays of Macbeth, the Winter's 
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Tale, Cymbeline, and the Tempest. New impressions 
of Titus Andronicus, Hamlet and Pericles also appeared 
in 1611, and, in the same year, a publisher named 
Helme issued an edition of the old play of King John, 
that which Shakespeare so marvellously re-dramatized, 
with the deceptive imputation of the authorship to one 
W. Sh., a clear proof, if any were needed, of the early 
commercial value of his name. 

The tragedy of Macbeth was acted at the Globe 
Theatre, in April, 161 1, and Forman, the celebrated 
astrologer, has recorded a graphic account of its per- 
formance on that occasion, the only contemporary notice 
of it that has been discovered. The eccentric Doctor 
appears to have given some of the details inaccurately, 
but he could hardly have been mistaken in the statement 
that Macbeth and Banquo made their first appearance on 
horseback, a curious testimony to the rude endeavours 
of the stage managers of the day to invest their repre- 
sentations with something of reality. The weird sisters 
were personated by men whose heads were disguised 
by grotesque periwigs. Forman*s narrative decides 
a question, which has frequently been raised, as to 
whether the Ghost of Banquo should appear, or only 
be imagined, by Macbeth. There is no doubt that the 
Ghost was personally introduced on the early stage as 
well as long afterwards, when the tragedy was revived 
by Davenant; but the audiences of the seventeenth 
century were indoctrinated with the common belief that 
spirits were generally visible only to those connected 
with their object or mission, so in this play, as in some 
others of the period, an artificial stimulus to credulity 
in that direction was unnecessary. It is a singular 
circumstance that, in Davenant's time, Banquo and his 
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Ghost were performed by different actors, a practice not 
impossibly derived from that of former times. 

A performance of the comedy of the Winter's Tale, 
the name of which is probably owing to its having been 
originally produced in the winter season, was witnessed 
by Dr. Forman at the Globe Theatre on May the 1 5th, 
161 1. It was also the play chosen for representation 
before the Court on the fifth of November in the same 
year. Although it is extremely unlikely that Camillo's 
speech respecting ** anointed Kings" influenced the 
selection of the comedy, there can hardly be a doubt 
that a sentiment so appropriate to the anniversary 
celebrated on that day was favourably received by a 
Whitehall audience. The Winter s Tale was also per- 
formed in the year 161 3 before Prince Charles, the Lady 
Elizabeth and the Elector Palatine, some time before the 
close of the month of April, at which period the two last 
of the above-named personages left England for the 
Continent. 

Amongst the performances of other dramas witnessed 
by Dr. Forman was one of the tragedy of Cymbeline, 
and although he does not record either the date or the 
locality, there can be little hesitation in referring the 
incident to the spring of the year 161 1 ; at all events, to 
a period not later than the following September, when 
that marvellously eccentric astrologer died suddenly in a 
boat while passing over the Thames from Southwark to 
Puddle Dock. It may be suspected that the poet was 
in London at the time of that occurrence, for in a 
subscription-list originated at Stratford-on-Avon on the 
eleventh of that month, his name is the only one found 
on the margin, as if it were a later insertion in a folio 
page of donors **towardes the charge of prosecutyng the' 
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secluded hamlet near Stratford-on-Avon, and there is ah 
old tradition that the ale-house frequented by Sly was 
often resorted to by Shakespeare for the sake of diverting 
himself with a fool who belonged to a neighbouring mill, 
Stephen Sly, one of the tinker s friends or relatives, was 
a known character at Stratford-on-Avon, and is several 
times mentioned in the records of that town. This fact, 
in conjunction with the references to Wilmecote and 
Barton-on-the- Heath, definitely proved that the scene of 
the Induction was intended to be in the neighbourhood 
of Stratford-on-Avon, the water-mill tradition leading to 
the belief that Little Wilmecote, the part of the hamlet 
nearest to the poet's native town, is the Wincot alluded 
to in the comedy. If — but the virtuous character of 
that interesting particle must not be overlooked — the 
local imagery extends to the nobleman, the play itself 
must be supposed to be represented at Clopton House, 
the only large private residence near the scene of Sly*s 
intemperance; but if so, not until 1605, in the May 
of which year Sir George became Baron Carew of 
Clopton. 

It was the general opinion in the convivial days of 
Shakespeare **that a quart of ale is a dish for a king.*' 
So impressed were nearly all classes of society by its 
attractions, it was imbibed wherever it was to be found, 
and there was no possible idea of degradation attached 
to the poet's occasional visits to the house of entertain- 
ment at Wincot. If, indeed, he had been observed in 
that village, and to pass Mrs. Hacket's door without 
taking a sip of ale with the vigorous landlady, he might 
perhaps no longer have been enrolled amongst the 
members of good-fellowship. Such a notion, at all 
events, is at variance with the proclivities recorded in 
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the famous crab-tree anecdote, one of sufficient antiquity 
to deserve a notice amongst the more trivial records of 
Shakespearean biography. It would appear from this 
tradition that the poet, one summer's morning, set out 
from his native town for a walk over Bardon Hill to the 
village of Bidford, six miles distant, a place said to have 
been then noted for its revelry. When he had nearly 
reached his destination, he happened to meet with a 
shepherd, and jocosely enquired of him if the Bidford 
Drinkers were at home. The rustic, perfectly equal to 
the occasion, replied that the Drinkers were absent, but 
that he would easily find the Sippers, and that the latter 
might perhaps be sufficiently jolly to meet his expecta- 
tions. The anticipations of the shepherd were fully 
realized, for Shakespeare, in bending his way homeward 
late in the evening, found an acceptable interval of rest 
under the branches of a crab-tree which was situated 
about a mile from Bidford. There is no great wonder 
and no special offence to record, when it is added that he 
was overtaken by drowsiness, and that he did not renew 
the course of his journey until early in the following 
morning. The whole story, indeed, when viewed 
strictly with reference to the habits of those days, 
presents no features that suggest disgrace to the prin- 
cipal actor, or imposition on the part of the narrator. 
That ther^ is, at least, some foundation for the tale may 
be gathered from the fact that, as early as the year 1 762, 
the tree, known as Shakespeare's Canopy, was regarded 
at Stratford-on-Avon as an object of great interest. 

In the year 161 2 the poet was involved in a suit 
respecting his interests in the local tithes. It appears, 
from the draft of a bill filed before Lord Ellesmere, that 
some of the lessees refusing to contribute their proper 
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shares of a reserved rent, a greater proportioa than 
was right fell to Lane, Greene, and Shakespeare. The 
result of the suit is not known, but it is ascertained 
from the draft bill that the poet's annual tithe income 
was no less than j^6o, equivalent to at least £t20 of 
present money. 

It was about this time that the third edition of the 
Passionate Pilgrim made its appearance, the publisher 
seeking to attract a special class of buyers by describing 
it as consisting of " Certain Amorous Sonnets between 
Venus and Adonis." These were announced as the 
work of Shakespeare, but it is also stated that to them 
were " newly added two love-episdes, the first from Paris 
to Helen, and Helen's answer back again to Paris ;" the 
name of the author of the last two poems not being 
mentioned. The wording of the tide might imply that 
the latter were also the compositions of the great 
dramatist, but they were in fact written by Thomas 
Heywood, and had been impudendy taken from his 
Troia Britanica, a large poetical work that had appeared 
three years previously, 1609. " Here, likewise," observes 
that writer, speaking in 161 2 of the last-named produc- 
tion, " I must necessarily insert a manifest injury done 
me in that worke by taking the two Epistles of Paris to 
Helen, and Helen to Paris, and printing them in a lesse 
volume under the name of another, which may put the 
world in opinion I might steale them from him ; and hee, 
to doe himselfe right, hath since published them in his 
owne name ; but as I must acknowledge my lines not 
worthy his patronage under whom he hath publisht them, 
so the author I know much offended with M. Jaggard 
that (altogether unknowne to him) presumed to make so 
bold with his name." 
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Although Hey wood thus ingeniously endeavours to 
make it appear that his chief objection to the piracy 
arose from a desire to shield himself against a charge 
of plagiarism, it is apparent that he was highly incensed 
at the liberty that had been taken ; and a new title-page 
to the Passionate Pilgrim of 16 12, from which Shake- 
speare's name was withdrawn, was afterwards issued. 
There can be little doubt that this step was taken 
mainly in consequence of the remonstrances of Hey- 
wood addressed to Shakespeare, who may certainly have 
been displeased at Jaggard's proceedings, but as clearly 
required pressure to induce him to act in the matter. If 
the publisher would now so readily listen to Shake- 
speare's wishes, it is difficult to believe that he would not 
have been equally compliant had he been expostulated 
with either at the first appearance of the work in 1599, 
or at any period during the following twelve years of its 
circulation. It is pleasing to notice that Hey wood, in 
observing that the poet was ignorant of Jaggard's inten- 
tions, entirely acquits the former of any blame in the 
matter. 

Early in the following year the great dramatist lost 
his younger, and most probably now his only surviving, 
brother, Richard, who w^s buried at Stratford-on-Avon 
on February the 4th, 161 3. He was in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age. Beyond the records of his baptism and 
funeral no biographical particulars respecting him have 
been discovered ; but it may be suspected that all the 
poet's brothers were at times more or less dependent 
on his purse or influence. When the parish-clerk told 
Dowdall, in 1693, ^^^^ Shakespeare "was the best of 
his family" he used a provincial expression which implied 
not only that its other members of the same sex were 
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less amiable than himself, but that they were not held in 
very favourable estimation. 

There is no record of the exact period at which the 
great dramatist retired from the stage in favour of a 
retreat at New Place, but it is not likely that he made 
the latter a permanent residence until 1613 at the 
earliest. Had this step been taken previously, it is 
so improbable that he would, in the March of that 
year, have been anxious to secure possession of an 
estate in London, a property consisting of a house 
and a yard, the lower part of the former having been 
then and for long previously a haberdashers shop. 
The premises referred to, situated within one or two 
hundred yards to the east of the Blackfriars Theatre, 
were bought by the poet for the sum of ;^I40, and, 
for some reason or other, he was so intent on its 
acquisition that he permitted a considerable amount, 
;^6o, of the purchase-money to remain on mortgage. 
That reason can hardly be found in the notion that 
the property was merely a desirable investment, for it 
would appear to have been purchased at a somewhat 
extravagant rate, the vendor, one Henry W^ker, a 
London musician, having paid but ;^ioo for it in the 
year 1604. If intended for conversion into Shake- 
speare's own residence, that design was afterwards 
abandoned, for, at some time previously to his death, 
he had granted a lease of it to John Robinson, who 
was, oddly enough, one of the persons who had 
violently opposed the establishment of the neighbour- 
ing theatre. It does not appear that Shakespeare 
lived to redeem the mortgage, for the legal estate re- 
mained in the trustees until the year 16 18. Amongst 
the latter was one described as John Hemyng of 
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London, gentleman, who signs himself Heminges, but 
it is not likely that he was the poet's friend and 
colleague of the same name. 

This Blackfriars estate was the only London property 
that Shakespeare is known for certain to have ever 
owned. It consisted of a dwelling-house, the first 
story of which was erected partially over a gateway, 
and either at the side or back, included in the premises, 
was a diminutive enclosed plot of land. The house 
was situated on the west side of St. Andrews Hill, 
formerly otherwise termed Puddle Hill or Puddle Dock 
Hill, and it was either partially on or very near the 
locality now and for more than two centuries known 
as Ireland Yard. At the bottom of the hill was Puddle 
Dock, a narrow creek of the Thames which may yet 
be traced, with its repulsive very gradually inclined 
surface of mud at low water, and, at high, an admir- 
able representative of its name. Stow, in his Survay 
of London, ed. 1603, p. 41, mentions '*a water gate 
at Puddle Wharf, of one Puddle that kept a wharfe 
on the west side thereof, and now of puddle water, by 
meanes of many horses watred there." It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that every vestige of the Shake- 
spearean house was obliterated in the great fire of 1666. 
So complete was the destruction of all this quarter of 
London that, perhaps, the only fragment of its ancient 
buildings that remained to the present century is a 
doorway of the old church or priory of the Blackfriars, 
a relic which was to be observed about twenty years 
since, then built into the outer wall of a parish lumber- 
house adjoining St. Anne's burying ground. 

The Globe Theatre was destroyed by fire on Tuesday, 
June the 29th, 161 3. The great dramatist was probably 
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at Stratford-on-Avon at the time of this lamentable occur- 
rence. At all events, his name is not mentioned in any 
of the notices of the calamity, nor is there a probability 
that he was the author of the drama then produced, the 
first one on the public stage in which the efforts of the 
dramatist were subordinated to theatrical display. It is 
true that some of the historical incidents in the piece 
that was in course of representation when the accident 
occurred, are also introduced into Shakespeare's play, 
but it is not likely that there was any other resemblance 
between the two works. Amongst the actors engaged at 
the theatre on this fatal day welie Burbage, Heminge, 
Condell, and one who enacted the part of the Fool, 
the two last being so dilatory in quitting the building 
that fears were entertained for their safety. Up to this 
period, therefore, it may reasonably be inferred that the 
stage-fool had been introduced into every play on the 
subject of Henry the Eighth, so that when Shake- 
speare's pageant-drama appeared sohie time afterwards, 
the Prologue is careful to inform the audience that there 
was to be a novel treatment of the history divested of 
some of the former accompaniments. This theory of a 
late date is in consonance with the intemial evidence. 
During the last five or six years of the poet's career, 
the immoderate use of lines with the hypermetrical 
syllable became fashionable with bur dramatists, and 
although, for the most part, Shakespeare's metre was 
a free offspring of the ear, owing little but its generic 
form to his predecessors and contemporaries, it appears 
certain that, in his later years, he suffered himself to be 
influenced by this disagreeable innovation. 

When Shakespeare's Henry the Eighth was produced, 
the character of the King was undertaken by Lowin, a 
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very accomplished actor. This fact, which is stated on 
the authority of an old manuscript note in a copy of the 
second folio preserved at Windsor Castle, is confirmed 
by Downes, in 1708, and by Roberts, the actor, in a 
tract published in 1729, the latter observing, — ** I am apt 
to think, he (Lowin) did not rise to his perfection and 
most exalted state in the theatre till after Burbage, tho' 
he play'd what we call second and third characters in 
his time, and particularly Henry the Eighth originally; 
from an observation of whose acting it in his later 
days Sir William Davenant convey'd his instructions 
to Mr. Betterton." According to Downes, Betterton 
was instructed in the acting of the part by Davenant, 
**who had it from old Mr. Lowin that had his in- 
structions from Mr. Shakespeare himself" There is a 
stage-tradition that, in Shakespeare's drama, as was also 
probably the case in all the old plays on the subject, 
the King's exclamation of ha was peculiarly emphasized. 
A story is told by Fuller of a boy-actor in the part 
whose feeble utterance of this particle occasioned a 
colleague to warn him that, if he did not pronounce it 
more vigorously, his Parliament would never give him 
** a penny of money." 

Shortly before the destruction of the Globe Theatre 
in 1 61 3, and in the same month of June, there was a 
malicious bit of gossip in circulation at Stratford-on-Avon 
respecting Mrs. Hall, Shakespeare's eldest daughter, 
and one Ralph Smith. The rumour was traced to an 
individual of the name of Lane, who was accordingly 
summoned to the Ecclesiastical Court to atone for the 
offence. The case was opened at Worcester on July 
the 15th, 161 3, the poet's friend, Robert Whatcot, being 
the chief witness on behalf of the plaintiff! Nothing 
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beyond the formal proceedings in the suit has been 
recorded, but there can be little doubt that Lane was 
one of those mean social pests who attack the personal 
honour of any one they may happen to be offended 
with. Slanderers, however, are notorious cowards. 
Neither the defendant nor his proctor ventured to 
appear before the court, and, in the end, the lady's 
character was vindicated by the excommunication of 
the former on July the 27th. 

When itinerant preachers visited Stratford-on-Avon 
it was the fashion in those days for the Corporation 
to make them complimentary offerings. In the spring 
of the following year, 16 14, one of these gendemen 
arrived in the town, and being either quartered at 
New Place, or spending a few hours in that house, 
was there presented by the municipal authorities with 
one quart of sack and another of claret There is no 
evidence that Shakespeare participated in the clerical 
festivity, the earliest notice of him in this year being in 
July, when John Combe, one of the leading inhabitants, 
died, bequeathing him the then handsome legacy of 
£^. It is clear, therefore, that, at the time the will 
was made, there was no unfriendliness between the 
two parties, and that the lines commencing, Ten-in- 
the-hundred, if genuine, must have been composed at 
a later period. The first two lines of that mock elegy 
are, however, undoubtedly spurious, and are omitted in 
the earliest discovered version of it, dated 1630, pre- 
served at Thirlestane House. There is, moreover, no 
reason for believing that Combe was an usurious money- 
lender, ten per cent, being then the legal and ordinary 
rate of interest. That rate was not lowered until after 
the death of Shakespeare. 
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The Globe Theatre, which had been rebuilt at a 
very large cost, had then been recently opened ; and 
Chamberlain, writing from London on June the 30th, 
1 6 14, to a lady at Venice, says, ** I heare much speach 
of this new playhouse, which is saide to be the fayrest 
that ever was in England." 

In the autumn of the same year, 1614, there was 
great excitement at Stratford-on-Avon respecting an at- 
tempted enclosure of a large portion of the neighbouring 
common-fields, — not commons, as so many biographers 
have inadvertently stated. The design was resisted by 
the Corporation, under the natural impression that, if it 
were realized, both the number of agricultural employes 
and the value of the tithes would be seriously diminished. 
There is no doubt that this would have been the case, 
and, as might have been expected, William Combe, the 
squire of Welcombe, who originated the movement, 
encountered a determined and, in the end, a success- 
ful opposition. He spared, however, no exertions to 
accomplish the object, and, in many instances, if we 
may believe contemporary allegations, tormented the 
poor and coaxed the rich into an acquiescence with 
his views. It appears most probable that Shakespeare 
was one of the latter who were so influenced, and that, 
amongst perhaps other inducements, he was allured to 
the unpopular side by Combe's agent, one Replingham, 
guaranteeing him from prospective loss. However that 
may be, it is certain that the poet was in favour of the 
enclosures, for, on December the 23rd, the Corporation 
addressed a letter of remonstrance to him on the subject, 
and another on the same day to a Mr. Manwaring. The 
latter, who had been practically bribed by some land 
arrangements at Welcombe, undertook to protect the 
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interests of Shakespeare, so there can be no doubt that 
the three parties were acting in unison. 

It appears that Shakespeare was in the metropolis 
when the Corporation decided to address an expostu- 
lary letter to him, and that he had arrived there on 
Wednesday, November the i6th, 1614. We are in- 
debted for the knowledge of this circumstance to the 
diary of Thomas Greene, the town-clerk of Stratford- 
on-Avon, who has recorded in that manuscript the 
following too brief, but still extremely curious, notices 
of the great dramatist in connection with the subject 
of the enclosures : — 

I, — Jovis, 17 Nov., my cosen Shakspeare comyng yesterday to 
towne, I went to see him how he did. He told me that they assured 
him they ment to inclose noe further than to Gospell Bushe, and so upp 
straight (leavyng out part of the Dyngles to the Field) to the Gate in 
Clopton hedge, and take in Salisbuiyes peece ; and that they mean in 
Aprill to survey the land, and then to gy\e satisfiaccion, and not before; 
and he and Mr. Hall say they think ther will be nothyng done at aU. 

3. — 33 Dec. A halL Lettres wryten, one to Mr. Manyring, anothn' 
to Mr. Shakspear, with almost all the company's handes to eyther. I 
alsoe wrytte of myself to my cosen Shakspear the coppyes of all out 
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actes, and then also a not of the inconvenyences wold happen by the 
inclosure. 

3. — to Januahi, 1614. Mr. Manwaiyngand his agreement for me 
with my cosen Shakspeare. 

4. — 9 Jan. 1614. Mr. Replyngham, 38 Octobris, article with Mr. 
Shakspear, and then I was putt in by Thursday. 

5. — Sept Mr. Shakspeare told Mr. J. Greene that I was not abble 
to beare the enclosing of Welcombe. 
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Greene was in London at the date of the first entry, 
and at Stratford at that of the second. The exact day 
on which the fifth memorandum was written is not given, 
but it was certainly penned before the fifth of September. 
Why the last observation should have been chronicled at 
all is a mystery, but the note has a mournful interest as 
the register of the latest recorded spoken words of the 
great dramatist. They were uttered in the autumn of 
the year 161 5, when the end was very near at hand. 

Had it not been for its untimely termination, the 
concluding period of Shakespeare's life would have 
been regarded with unmixed pleasure. It **was spent," 
observes Rowe, "as all men of good sense will wish 
theirs may be, in ease, retirement, and conversation of 
his friends." The latter were not restricted to his pro- 
vincial associates, for he retained his literary intimacies 
until the end ; while it is clear, from what is above 
recorded, that his retirement to Stratford did not exclude 
an occasional visit to the metropolis. He had, moreover, 
the practical wisdom to be contented with the fortune his 
incessant labours had secured. He had gathered, writes 
his first real biographer, ** an estate equal to his occasion, 
and, in that, to his wish,'' language which suggests a 
traditional belief that the days of accumulation had 
passed. In other words, he was one of the few who 
knew when to commence the enjoyment of acquired 
wealth, avoiding the too common error of desiring more 
when in full possession of whatever there is in the ability 
of money to contribute to happiness. 

It is not likely that the poet, with his systematic 
forethought, had hitherto neglected to provide for the 
ultimate devolution of his estates, but, as usual, it is only 
the latest will that has been preserved. This important 
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record was prepared in January, 1616, either by or under 
the directions of Francis Collins, a solicitor then residing 
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at Warwick, and it appears, from the date given to the 
superscription and from some of the erasures in the 
manuscript itself, that it was a corrected draft ready for 
an engrossment that was to have been signed by the 
testator on Thursday, the twenty-fifth of that month. 
For some unknown reason, but most probably owing to 
circumstances relating to Judith's matrimonial engage- 
ment, the appointment for that day was postponed, at 
Shakespeare's request, in anticipation of further instruc- 
tions, and before Collins had ordered a fair copy to be 
made. The draft, therefore, remained in his custody, 
his client being then " in perfect health," and taking no 
doubt a lively interest in all that concerned his daughter's 
marriage. Under such conditions a few weeks easily 
pass away unheeded, so that, when he was unexpectedly 
seized with a dangerous fever in March, it is not very 
surprising that the business of the will should be found 
to have been neglected. Hence it was that his lawyer 
was hurriedly summoned from Warwick, that it was not 
considered advisable to wait for the preparation of a 
regular transcript, and that the papers were signed after 
a few more alterations had been hastily effected. An 
unusual number of witnesses were called in to secure the 
validity of the informally written document, its draftsman, 
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according to the almost invariable custom at that time 
being the first to sign. 

The corrected draft of the will was so hastily revised 
at Shakespeare's bedside, that even the correction of the 
day of the month was overlooked. It is probable that 
the melancholy gathering at New Place happened some- 
what later than the twenty-fifth of March, the fourth 
week after a serious attack of fever being generally the 
most fatal period. We may at all events safely assume 
that, if death resulted from such a cause on April the 
23rd, the seizure could not have occurred much before 
the end of the preceding month. It is satisfactory to 
know that the invalid s mind was as yet unclouded, 
several of the interlineations that were added on the 
occasion having obviously emanated from himself. And 
it is not necessary to follow the general opinion that the 
signatures betray the tremulous hand of illness, although 
portions of them may indicate that they were written 
from an inconvenient position. It may be observed that 
the words, by me, which, the autographs excepted, are 
the only ones in the poet's handwriting known to exist, 
appear to have been penned with ordinary firmness. 

The first interlineation, that which refers to Judith, 
was apparently the result of her marriage, an event con- 
sidered as a probability on the twenty-fifth of January, 
and shortly afterwards, that is to say, in less than three 
weeks, definitively arranged. That the poet, as is so 
often assumed, was ignorant, in January, of an attach- 
ment which resulted in a marriage in February, is 
altogether incredible. It is especially so when it is 
recollected that the Quiney and Shakespeare families 
were at least on visiting terms, and all residing in a 
small country town, where the rudiment of every love- 
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affair must have been immediately enrolled amongst 
the desirable ingredients of the gossips* caldron. But 
there is evidence in the will itself that Shakespeare not 
only contemplated Judith's marriage, but was extremely 
anxious for her husband to settle on her an estate in 
land equivalent in value to the bequest of ;^ 150. He 

makes the failure of that settlement an absolute bar to 
the husband's life or other personal interest in the money, 
rigidly securing the integrity of the capital against the 
possibility of the condition being evaded so long as 
Judith or any of her issue were living. The singular 
limitation of the three years from the date of the will, 
not from that of the testator's decease, may perhaps be 
explained by the possibility of Thomas Quiney having 
a landed reversion accruing to him at the end of that 
period, such as a bequest contingent on his reaching 
the age of thirty. However that may be, it seems 
certain that the interlineated words, in discharge of her 
marriage porcion, must have reference to an engagement 
on the part of Shakespeare, one entered into after the 
will was first drawn up and before that paragraph was 
inserted, to give Judith the sum of ;^ioo on the occasion 
of her marriage with Thomas Quiney. That event took 
place in their native town on Saturday, February the 
loth, 1 61 6. There was some reason for accelerating 
the nuptials, for they were married without a license, 
an irregularity for which, a few weeks afterwards, they 
were fined and threatened with excommunication by 
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the. ecclesiastical court at Worcester. No evidence, 
however, has been discovered to warrant the frequent 
suggestion that the poet disapproved of the alliance. 
So far as is known, there was nothing in the bride- 
groom s position or then character to authorise a parent's 
opposition, nor have good reasons been adduced for the 
suspicion that there was ever any unpleasantness between 
the married Quineys and their Shakespeare connections. 
Their first-born son was christened after the great 
dramatist, and they remained on good terms with the 
Halls. Judith, the first and one of the most prominent 
legatees named in the will, was a tenant-for-life in 
remainder under the provisions of that document, so 
there is not the least reason for suspecting that the 
partiality therein exhibited to the testator's eldest 
daughter was otherwise than one elicited by aristocratic 
tendencies. It is not likely that it was viewed in any 
other light by the younger sister, who received what 
were for those days exceedingly liberal pecuniary 
legacies, while the special gift to her of "my broad 
silver gilt bole" is an unmistakable testimony of 
affection. Shakespeare, in devising his real estates 
to one child, followed the example of his maternal 
grandfather and the general custom of landed pro- 
prietors. He evidently desired that their undivided 
ownership should continue in the family, but that he 
had no other motive may be inferred from the absence 
of conditions for the perpetuation of his own name. 

Thomas Quiney, at the time of his marriage with 
Judith Shakespeare, was very nearly four years her 
junior, having been a younger son, bom in 1589, of 
Richard Quiney, whose correspondence with the poet 
in 1598 has already been noticed. He then, that is to 

o 
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say, in February, 1616, lived in a small house on the 
west of the High Street, but nothing respecting his 
previous career has been discovered. 

Following the bequests to the Quineys are those to 
the poet's sister Joan, then in her forty-seventh year, 
and five pounds a-piece to his nephews, her three 
children, lads of the respective ages of sixteen, eleven, 
and eight. To this lady, who became a widow so very 
shortly before his own decease, he leaves, besides a 
contingent reversionary interest, his wearing apparel, 
twenty pounds in money, and a life-interest in the 
Henley Street property, the last being subject to the 
manorial rent of twelve-pence. This limitation of real 
estate to Mrs. Hart, the anxiety displayed to secure 
the integrity of the little Rowington copyhold, and 
the subsequent devises to his eldest daughter, exhibit 
very clearly his determinatioh to place under legal 
settlement every foot of land that he possessed. With 
this object in view, he settles his estates in tail male, 
with the usual remainders over, all of which, however, 
so far as the predominant intention was concerned, 
turned out to be merely exponents of the vanity of 
human wishes. Before half a century had elapsed, all 
possibility of the continuance of the family entail had 
been dispelled. 

The most celebrated interlineation is that in which 
Shakespeare leaves his widow his ** second-best bed 
with the furniture," the first-best being that generally 
reserved for visitors, and one which may possibly have 
descended as a family heir-loom, becoming in that 
way the undevisable property of his eldest daughter. 
Bedsteads were sometimes of elaborate workmanship, 
and gifts of them are often to be met with in ancient 
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wills. The notion of indiflFerence to his wife, so fre- 
quently deduced from the above-mentioned entry, cannot 
be sustained on that account. So far from being con- 
sidered of trifling import, beds were even sometimes 
selected as portions of compensation for dower; and 
bequests of personal articles of the most insignificant 
description were never formerly held in any light but 
that of marks of affection. Amongst the smaller 
legacies of former days may be enumerated kettles, 
chairs, gowns, hats, pewter cups, feather bolsters, and 
cullenders. In the year 1642 one John Shakespeare 
of Budbrook, near Warwick, considered it a sufficient 
mark of respect to his father-in-law to leave him "his 
best boots." 

The conjugal history of Shakespeare would not have 
been so tarnished had more regard been given to con- 
temporary practices. It has generally been considered 
that the terms of the marriage-bond favour a suspicion 
of haste and irregularity, but it will be seen on exami- 
nation that they are merely copies of the ordinary 
forms in use at Worcester. We should not inspect 
these matters through the glasses of modem life. 
For the gift of a bed let us substitute that of one 
of its present correlatives, a valuable diamond ring for 
example, and we should then instinctively feel not 
only that the gift was one of affection, but that its 
isolation was most probably due to the circumstance 
of a special provision of livelihood for her being 
unnecessary. This was undoubtedly the case in the 
present instance. The interests of the survivor were 
nearly always duly considered in the voluntary settle- 
ments formerly so often made between husband and 
wife, but if there were no such arrangements in this 
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case, the latter would have been well provided for by 
free-bench in the Rowington copyhold, and by dower on 
the rest of the property. 

It is curious that the only real ground for a belief 
in any kind of estrangement between them should not 
hitherto have been noticed, but something to favour that 
impression may be fancied to be visible in Shakespeare's 
neglect to give his widow a life-interest either in their 
own residence at New Place or in its furniture. How- 
ever liberally she may have been provided for, that 
circumstance would hardly reconcile us to the somewhat 
ungracious divorce of a wife from the control of her own 
household. It is clear that there must have been some 
valid reason for this arrangement, for the grant of such 
an interest would not have affected the testator's evident 
desire to perpetuate a family estate, and there appears to 
be no other obvious design with which a limited gift of 
the mansion could have interfered. Perhaps the only 
theory that would be consistent with the terms of the 
will, and with the deep affection which she is traditionally 
recorded to have entertained for him to the end of her 
life, is the possibility of her having been afflicted with 
some chronic infirmity of a nature that precluded all 
hope of recovery. In such a case, to relieve her from 
household anxieties and select a comfortable apartment 
at New Place, where she would be under the care of 
an affectionate daughter and an experienced physician, 
would have been the wisest and kindest measure that 
could have been adopted. 

It has been observed that a man's character is more 
fully revealed in a will than in any other less solemn 
document, and the experiences of most people will tend 
to favour the impression that nothing is so likely to be 
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a really faithful record of natural impulses. Dismissing, 
as unworthy of consideration, the possibility of there 
having been an intentional neglect of his wife, it is 
pleasing to notice in Shakespeare's indications of the 
designer having been a conscientious and kind-hearted 
man, and one who was devoid of any sort of affectation. 
Independently of the bequests that amply provided for 
his children and sister, there are found in it a very 
unusual number of legacies to personal friends, and if 
some of its omissions, such as those of reference to 
the Hathaway s, appear to be mysterious, it must be 
recollected that we are entirely unacquainted with family 
arrangements, the knowledge of some of which might 
explain them all. It has, moreover, been objected that 
"the will contains less of sentiment than might be 
wished," that is to say, it may be presumed, by those 
who fancy that the great dramatist must have been, 
by virtue of his art, of an aesthetic and sentimental 
temperament. When Mr. West of Alscot was the 
first, in 1747, to exhibit a biographical interest in this 
relic, the Rev. Joseph Greene, Master of the grammar- 
school of Stratford-on-Avon, who made a transcript for 
him, was ^so disappointed with its contents, and could 
not help observing that it was "absolutely void of the 
least particle of that spirit which animated our great 
poet." \t might be thought from this impeachment 
that the worthy preceptor expected to find it written 
in bla^k-verse. 

The preponderance of Shakespeare's domestic over 
his literary sympathies is strikingly exhibited in this 
final record. Not only is there no mention of Drayton, 
Ben Jonson, or any of his other literary friends, but an 
entire absence of reference to his own composition^. 
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When these facts are considered adjunctively with his 
want of vigilance in not having previously secured 
authorized publications of any one of his dramas, and 
with other episodes of his life, it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that he was indifferent to the posthumous 
fate of his own writings. The editors of the first folio 
speak, indeed, in a tone of regret at his death having 
rendered a personal edition an impossibility; but they 
merely allude to this as a matter of fact or destiny, 
and as a reason for the devolution of the task upon 
themselves. They nowhere say, as they might naturally 
have done had it been the case, that the poet himself 
had meditated such an undertaking, or even that the 
slightest preparations for it had been made during 
the years of his retirement. They distinctly assure 
us, however, that Shakespeare was in the habit of 
furnishing them with the autograph manuscripts of his 
plays, so that, if he had retained transcripts of them 
for his own ultimate use, or had afterwards collected 
them, it is reasonable to assume that they would have 
used his materials and not been so careful to mention 
that they themselves were the only gatherers. It may, 
indeed, be safely averred that the leading facts, especially 
the apathy exhibited by the poet in his days of leisure, 
all tend to the persuasion that the composition of his 
immortal dramas was mainly stimulated by pecuniary 
results that were desired for the realization of social 
and domestic advantages. It has been frequently 
observed that, if this view be accepted, it is at the 
expense of investing him with a mean and sordid 
disposition. This conclusion may well be questioned. 
Literary ambition confers no moral grace, whilst its 
possession, as it might in Shakespeare's case, too 
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often jeopardizes the attainment of independence as 
well as the paramount claims of family and kindred. 
That a solicitude in these latter directions should 
have predominated over vanity is a fact that should 
enhance our appreciation of his personal character, 
however it may affect the direct gratitude of posterity 
for the infinite pleasure and instruction derived from 
his writings. 

There was a funeral as well as a marriage in the 
family during the last days of Shakespeare. William 
Hart, who was carrying on the business of a hatter at 
the premises now known as the Birth-place, and who 
was the husband of the poet s sister Joan, was buried 
at Stratford-on-Avon on April the 17th, 161 6. Before 
another week had elapsed, the spirit of the great dra- 
matist himself had fled. 

Amongst the numerous popular errors of our ancestors 
was the belief that fevers often resulted from convivial 
indulgences. This was the current notion in England 
until a comparatively recent period, and its prevalence 
affected the traditional history of the poet's last illness. 
The facts were these. Late in the March of this 
calamitous year, or, accepting our computation, early in 
April, Shakespeare and his two friends, Drayton and 
Ben Jonson, were regaling themselves at an entertain- 
ment in one of the taverns at Stratford-on-Avon. It is 
recorded that the party was a jovial one, and according 
to a late but apparently genuine tradition, when the great 
dramatist was returning to New Place in the evening, he 
had taken more wine than was conducive to pedestrian 
accuracy. Shortly or immediately afterwards, he was 
seized by the lamentable fever which terminated fatally 
on Tuesday, ApriKthe 23rd, 1616, O.S., May the 3rd, 
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N.S., corresponding to our present fifth day of the latter 
month. The cause of the malady, then attributed to 
undue festivity, would now be readily discernible in the 
wretched sanitary conditions surrounding his residence. 
If truth, and not romance, is to be invoked, were there 
the woodbine and sweet honeysuckle within reach of 
the poet s death-bed, their fragrance would have been 
neutralized by their vicinity to middens, fetid water- 
courses, mud-walls and piggeries. 

The funeral was solemnized on the following Thursday, 
April the 25th, when all that was mortal of the great 
dramatist was consigned to its final resting-place in the 
beautiful parish church of his native town. His remains 
were deposited in the chancel, the selection of that 
locality for the interment being due to the circumstance 
of its then being the legal and customary burial-place of 
the owners of the tithes. 

The grave is situated near the northern wall of the 
chancel, within a few paces of the ancient charnel-house, 
the arch of the doorway that opened to the latter, with 
its antique corbel?, still remaining. The sepulchre was 
covered with a slab that bore the following inscription, — 

Good frbnd, for Iesvs sake forbeare 
to digg the dvst encloased heare ; 
Bleste be the man that spares thes stones, 
And cvrst be he that moves my bones. 

lines which, according to one early tradition, were 
selected by the poet himself for his epitaph. According 
to another and less probable account, they were the 
poet s own composition ; but, at all events, it may be 
safely gathered that they originated in some way from a 
repugnance on his part to the idea of a disturbance of 
his remains. It should be remembered that the transfer 
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of bones from graves to the charnel-house was then an 
Ordinary practice at Stratford-on-Avon. There has long 
been a tradition that Shakespeare's feelings on this sub- 
ject arose from a reflection on the ghastly appearance of 
that receptacle, which the elder Ireland, writing in the 
year 1795, describes as then containing "the largest 
tesemblage of human bones " he had ever beheld. But 
whether this be the truth, or if it were merely the natural 
wish of a sensitive and thoughtful mind, it is a source of 
congratulation that the simple verses should have pro- 
tected his ashes from sacrilege. The nearest approach 
to an excavation into the grave of Shakespeare was 
made in the summer of the year 1 796, in digging a vault 
in the immediate locality, when an opening appeared 
which was presumed to indicate the commencement of 
the site of the bard's remains. The most scrupulous 
care, however, was taken not to disturb the neighbouring 
earth in the slightest degree, the clerk having been 
placed there, until the brickwork of the adjoining vault 
was completed, to prevent anyone making an examina- 
tion. No relics whatever were visible through the small 
opening that thus presented itself, and ci§ the poet was 
buried in the ground, not in a vault, the chancel earth, 
moreover, formerly absorbing a large degree of moisture, 
the great probability is that dust alone remains. This 
consideration may tend to discourage an irreverent 
opinion expressed by some, that it is due to the interests 
of science to unfold to the world the material abode 
which once held so great an intellect It is not many 
years since a phalanx of trouble-tombs, lanterns and 
spades in hand, assembled in the chancel at dead of 
night, intent on disobeying the solemn injunction that 
the bones of Shakespeare were not to be disturbed. 
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But the supplicatory lines prevailed. There were some 
amongst the number who, at the last moment, refused to 
incur the warning condemnation, and so the design was 
happily abandoned. 

The honours of repose, which have thus far been con- 
ceded to the poet's remains, have not been extended to 
the tomb-stone. The latter had, by the middle of the 
last century, sank below the level of the floor, and, 
about ninety years ago, had become so much decayed as 
to suggest a vandalic order for its removal, and, in its 
stead, to place a new slab, one which marks certainly the 
locality of Shakespeare's grave and continues the record 
of the farewell lines, but indicates nothing more. The 
original memorial has wandered from its allotted station 
no one can tell whither, — a sacrifice to the insane 
worship of prosaic neatness, that mischievous demon 
whose votaries have practically destroyed so many of 
the priceless relics of ancient England and her gifted 
sons. 
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The poet's bereaved family now consisted of his 
widow, the Anne Hathaway of his youth ; his elder 
daughter, Susanna, and her husband, John Hall ; his 
other daughter, Judith, and her husband, Thomas 
Quiney; his sister Joan Hart and her three sons, 
William, Thomas and Michael ; and his only grand- 
child, Elizabeth Hall, a little girl in the ninth year 
of her age. 

Mr. Hall was in London in the following June, and 
on the twenty-second of that month he proved his father- 
in-law's will at the Archbishop of Canterbury's registry, 
an office then situated near St. Paul's. He also produced 
at the same time an inventory of the testator's house- 
hold effects, but not a fragment of this latter document 
IS known to be in existence. The testament itself is 
written upon what was termed pot-paper, a material 
then commonly used by solicitors for their drafts, and 
so called on account of its water-mark being either a 
pot or a jug. It is beyond reasonable doubt that, in its 
present form, it is a manuscript prepared for engross- 
ment, and that the latter would have been subject to a 
careful revision or even to the introduction of additional 
matter. We may confidently assume that, if circum- 
stances had permitted it, a fair copy would not only 
have been made before the execution, but that such 
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errors as those which are found in the statement of 
the r^^nal years, or in the duplication of the bequest 
of the plate, would have been ccMTected. If the will 
be accepted as a lawyer s draft, there is really very 
litde in it to create a serious perplexity. The form 
of the superscription is not, as has been surmised, one 
so peculiar that it can be fairly made the subject of a 
special theory. Although no instance of its use is to 
be found amongst the records of the local testamentary 
court, the Stratford wills having been almost invariably 
drawn up by laymen, it was a common formula with 
professional men, as may be seen from numerous 
examples of the early part of the seventeenth century 
which are attached to wills preserved at Somerset 
House. Neither can any conclusion be safely drawn 
from what was then an ordinary and formal disposition 
of the soul and the body. 

The terms of the bequest to his daughter Judith 
have been already considered. Her husband, Thomas 
Quiney, was living at the time of their marriage in a 
small house on the west of the High Street, but a few 
months afterwards he removed to a much larger one, 
which was known as the Cage, situated on the opposite 
side of the way, at the comer of Fore Bridge StreeL 
It is in connection with the latter residence that he 
is first heard of as a vintner, a trade into which he 
may have entered with the capital bequeathed to his 
wife, and in which he was supported by the Corporation 
and the leading inhabitants of the town. During the 
early period of his matrimonial life he appears to have 
occupied a good position, having been elected a burgess 
in 1617, and performing the duties of Chamberlain in 
1621-1622 so satisfactorily that he was continued in 
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the office for a second term. He was a fairly regular 
attendant at the meetings of the Town Council up to 
the year 1630, when he retired from that body, being 
at the same time involved in litigation, and making 
an unsuccessful attempt to dispose of the lease of his 
house ; circumstances which indicate that his affairs had 
drifted into an unsatisfactory state. It was altogether 
an unfortunate year for him, for it is recorded in its 
annals that he was fined for swearing and for encourag- 
ing tipplers in his shop. The history of the remainder 
of his career is not pleasurable. Although he still 
continued to be patronized by the local authorities, 
prosperity had forsaken him, and he had to struggle 
with a failing business for many years, until ultimately, 
some time about 1652, he removed to the metropolis. 
There are reasons for believing that he was then in 
poverty, finding in London a kind protector in his 
brother Richard, a wealthy grocer, and that he died 
there a few years after his departure from Stratford. 
There were no children left to regret their father's 
reverses. His family, by his only wife Judith, con- 
sisted of three sons, the eldest, Shakespeare Quiney, 
dying in his infancy, and the two others, Richard 
and Thomas, soon after their arrival at manhood. 
As neither of the latter had issue, the line from the 
poet in this direction became extinct in 1662 on the 
death of their mother, who had a few days previously 
attained the ripe age of seventy-seven. 

The Halls, who were the executors and chief legatees, 
made New Place their established residence soon after 
the poet's decease. Mr. John Hall, as he is almost 
invariably termed in the Stratford records, was a Master 
of Arts, but he never received the honour of a medical 
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degree. His reputation, however, was independent of 
titles, for no country doctor ever achieved a greater 
popularity. His advice was solicited in every direction, 
and he was summoned more than once to attend the 
Earl and Countess of Northampton at Ludlow Castle, a 
distance of over forty miles, no trifling journey along 
the bridle-paths of those days. And even in such times 
of fierce religious animosities, the desire to secure his 
advice outweighed all prejudices, for, notwithstanding 
his avowed Protestantism, it is recorded by the Linacre 
professor, in 1657, that "such as hated him for his 
religion often made use of him." It is clear, indeed, 
that, after the death of Shakespeare, whatever may have 
been the case previously, he openly exhibited strong 
religious tendencies in the direction of puritanism, and 
these may have led to an indifference for the fate of any 
dramatic manuscripts that might have come into his 
hands. It would also seem from notices of a quarrel he 
had with the Corporation, from which he was expelled in 
1633, that he was somewhat of a perverse and impetuous 
disposition. He died on November the 25th, 1635, the 
** ringing of the great bell " attending his obsepuies in 
the chancel of the parish church on the following day. 
Favour was exhibited in the permission to select that 
locality for the physician's interment, his share of the 
tithe-lease having been disposed of long previously. 
The concession was due either to the influence of his 
son-in-law, who was one of the tithe-owners, or to the 
latter circumstance being taken to confer the burial-right 
on the whole family. However that may be, it is evident 
that there was a desire on the part of Mrs. Hall that 
the last resting-places of herself and her family should be 
near to those of her parents. 
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In a nuncupative will that was made by Mr. Hall a 
few hours before he died, he gave Thomas Nash, the 
husband of his only child, his "study of books." As 
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the Halls were Shakespeare's residuary legatees, there 
can hardly be a doubt that any volumes that had been 
possessed by the latter at Stratford-on-Avon were in- 
cluded in this bequest. It may also perhaps be assumed 
that there was a study at New Place in the time of the 
great dramatist. At all events there was clearly a 
sitting-room in the house that could have been used for 
the purposes of one, but, from the absence of all reference 
to books in the will of 1 6 1 6, it may be safely inferred that 
the poet himself was not the owner of many such luxuries. 
Anything like a private library, even of the smallest 
dimensions, was then of the rarest occurrence, and that 
Shakespeare ever owned one at any time of his life is 
exceedingly improbable. The folios of Holinshed and 
Plutarch, the former in the edition of 1586 and the latter 
in probably that of 1595, are amongst the few volumes 
that can be positively said to have been in his own 
hands. In that age of common-place books it must not 
be too hastily assumed that individual passages, such as 
that he adapted from Montaigne, were taken from the 
works themselves. 

It is in the narrative of a circumstance that occurred 
at New Place a few years after Hall's death, that we 
obtain the only interesting personal glimpse we are ever 
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likely to have of Shakespeare's eldest daughter. It 
exhibits her in one direction as a true scion of the poet, 
— a shrewd person of business, caring more for gold 
than for books, albeit she was somewhat disturbed at 
the notion of parting with any of the latter that had 
been written by her husband, to whom she was warmly 
attached. During the civil wars, about the year 1642, a 
surgeon named James Cooke, attending in his professional 
capacity on a detachment stationed at Stratford-bridge, 
was invited to New Place to examine the books which 
the doctor had left behind him. ** After a view of 
them," as he observes, Mrs. Hall " told me she had 
some books left by one that professed physic with her 
husband for some money ; — I told her, if I liked them, 
I would give her the money again ; — she brought them 
forth, amongst which there was this, with another of 
the authors, both intended for the press ; — I, being 
acquainted with Mr. Halls hand, told her that one ot 
two of them were her husband's, and showed them her ; 
— she denied ; I affirmed, till I perceived she began to 
be offended ; — at last I returned her the money." By 
the word this>, Cooke refers to the manuscript Latin 
medical case-book which he translated into English, and 
published in 1657. The conversation here recorded 
would appear to show that Mrs. Hall's education had 
not been of an enlarged character ; that books and 
manuscripts, even when they were the productions of 
her own husband, were not of much interest to her. 
Were it otherwise^ it would be difficult to account for 
the pertinacity with which she insisted upon the book 
of cases not being in the doctor's handwriting ; for his 
caligraphy is of an uniform and somewhat peculiar 
description, not readily to be mistaken for any of the 
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ordinary styles of writing then in use. It is very possible, 
however, that the affixion of her signature to a document 
was the extent of her chirographical ability, for the art of 
writing was then rare amongst the ladies of the middle 
class, and her sister was a markswoman. Such an edu- 
cational defect would of course have passed unnoticed 
in those days, and could not have affected the estimation 
in which she was held for a high order of intelligence, 
religious fervour and sympathetic charity, — 

Witty above her sexe, but that's not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistris Hall ; 
Something of Shakespere was in that, but this 
Wholy of Him with whom she's now in blisse. 
Then, Passenger, ha*st ne're a teare 
To weepe with her that wept with all ; — 
That wept, yet set her selfe to chere 
Them up with comforts cordiall ? 
Her love shall live, her mercy spread, 
When thou ha*st ne*re a teare to shed 

lines engraved, by the direction of some loving hand, on 
the grave-stone that records her decease on July the i ith, 
1 649. The term witty is of course here used in the old 
sense of brightly intelligent, and the allusion in the 
fourth line is probably to the Saviour as the Dispenser 
of a wisdom unconnected with mortal intellect. In other 
language, while she inherited some of the mental endow- 
ments of her father, her hopes of salvation rested on a 
Foundation that was independent of such gifts. 

The only child of the Halls, Mistress Elizabeth as she 
is described in the nuptial register, with the title usually 
given in former days to single ladies, was married at 
Stratford-on-Avon in April, 1626, to Thomas Nash, a 
resident of that town and a man of considerable property. 
Bom in 1593, he was in his youth a student at Lincoln's 
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Inn, and had no doubt been all his life well acquainted 
with the bride's family, both his father and uncle having 
been personal friends of Shakespeare. Mrs. Nash be- 
came a widow in 1647, ^^^ about two years afterwards 
she married John Barnard, a gentleman of wealth and 
position in the county of Northampton. Leaving no 
issue by either husband, the lineal descent from the poet 
terminated at her death in the year 1670. — There now 
only remain to add a few notes on the ultimate destinies 
of the Shakespearean estates. 

In the year 1625 the poets son-in-law, John Hall, 
parted with the share in the tithes that had been pur- 
chased from Huband in 1605. It formed a part of the 
residuary estate. The land bought from the Combes, 
the Henley Street property and New Place, continued in 
the family until the death of the poet's last descendant. 
Lady Barnard, in 1670. The two houses in Henley 
Street were included in the entail, but one was subject 
to the life-interest of the poet's sister, Joan Hart, who 
died in 1646. Lady Barnard devised both of them to 
the Harts, in whose possession they remained until the 
beginning of the present century. 

Judith Quiney duly surrendered her interest in the 
Rowington copyhold to her sister, and the latter was 
formally admitted to it at one of the manorial courts. 
This little estate remained in the possession of the Halls 
at least down to the year 1633, but its subsequent descent, 
until it is noticed as being in the hands of the Cloptons 
early in the last century, is unknown. 

The Blackfriars estate followed the succession of the 
other properties until 1652, when it was excluded from 
the parcels in the re-settlement executed by the Bamards 
in the October of that year. Upon the death of Mrs. 
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Hall, in 1649, it had passed into the fee-simple ownership 
of her daughter, who no doubt retained its exclusive 
possession until she parted with it, either by sale or gift, 
to her kinsman, Edward Bagley. The date of this trans- 
fer is not known, but it occurred some time in or before 
1667, in the August of which year the latter sold the 
property to Sir Heneage Fetherston. The buildings 
upon it had been destroyed in the fire of London, Bagley 
receiving only ;^35 for the land, and it may be that the 
estate did not come into his hands until after, and 
perhaps in consequence of, that calamity. With the 
possible exception of the Getley copyhold, this was the 
first disseverance of any of the poet s estates from the 
hands of his descendants. 



RECORDS OF AFFECTION. 

Although few of us imagine that the homely lines on 
Shakespeare's grave-stone were his own composition, 
there can be little doubt that they owe their position to 
an affectionate observance of one of his latest wishes. 
Destitute even of a nominal record, and placed in a line 
of descriptive and somewhat elaborate family memorials, 
it is difficult to believe that an inscription, so unique in its 
simplicity, could have another history. And it was, in 
all probability, the designedly complete isolation of these 
verses that suggested to his relatives the propriety of 
raising an eligible monument in the immediate vicinity, 
on the only spot, indeed, in which there could have been 
erected a cenotaph that harmonised with the associations 
of his grave. 

This monument was erected on the northern wall of 
the chancel, at an elevation of some five feet above 
the pavement, and within a few paces of the grave. 
Expense does not appear to have been spared in its 
preparation, but there is no display of vulgar ostenta- 
tion, the whole being admirably suited for the main 
object of the design, the formation of a niche for the 
reception of a life-sized bust. The precise history of 
the construction of the effigy is unknown, but there is 
an old tradition to the effect that the artist had the use 
of a posthumous cast of the face of his subject. If this 
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were the case, it may be safely assumed that when John 
Hall, the executor and son-in-law, was in London in 
June, a few weeks after Shakespeare s decease, he took 
the opportunity of leaving the cast in the hands of a 
person on whom he thought that he could best rely for 
the production of a satisfactory likeness. He accordingly 
selected an individual whose place of business was near 
the western door of St. Saviour's church, within a few 
minutes* walk of the Globe Theatre, and, therefore, one 
to whom the poet s appearance was no doubt familiar. 
The name of this sculptor was Garrat Johnson, the son 
of a native of Amsterdam who had settled in England 
as **a tombe-maker" in the previous reign, and who had 
died in Southwark a few years previously. 

The exact time at which the monument was erected 
in the church is unknown, but it is alluded to by Leonard 
Digges as being there in the year 1623. The bust must, 
therefore, have been submitted to the approval of the 
Halls, who could hardly have been satisfied with a mere 
fanciful image. There is, however, no doubt that it was 
an authentic representation of the great dramatist, but it 
has unfortunately been so tampered with in modern times 
that much of the absorbing interest with which it would 
otherwise have been surrounded has evaporated. It was 
originally painted in imitation of life, the face and hands 
of the usual flesh colour, the eyes a light hazel, and the 
hair and beard auburn. The realization of the costume 
was similarly attempted by the use of scarlet for the 
doublet, black for the loose gown, and white for the 
collar and wristbands. But colours on stone are only 
of temporary endurance, and so much of these had 
disappeared in the lapse of a hundred and thirty years 
that it was considered advisable in 1749 to have them 
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renovated. The bust, which represents the poet in the 
act of composition, had also been deprived of the fore- 
finger of the right hand, a pen and a fragment of the 
adjoining thumb, all of which were restored at the same 
time in new material. After a while these pieces of stone 
again fell off, and two of them, those belonging to the 
finger and thumb, the pen thenceforth being represented 
by a quill, were refashioned by one William Roberts of 
Oxford in 1790; and shortly afterwards, that is to say, 
in 1 793, Malone persuaded the vicar to allow the whole 
of the bust to be painted in white. It remained in this 
last-mentioned state for many years, but, in 1861, there 
was a second restoration of the original colouring. This 
step was induced by the seriously adverse criticism to 
which the operation of 1793 had been subjected, but 
although the action then taken was undoubtedly inju- 
dicious, it did not altogether obliterate the semblance of 
an intellectual human being, and this is more than can 
be said of the miserable travesty which now distresses 
the eye of the pilgrim. 

In estimating the degree of affection that suggested 
the order for this elaborate monument, it will be desirable 
to bear in mind the strong puritanical tendencies of the 
Halls. They were members of a sect who held every- 
thing connected with the stage in wild abhorrence, so that 
it must have required all the courage inspired by a loving 
memory to have dictated the erection not only of an 
unusually handsome memorial, but of one which pro- 
claimed, in the midst of their religious community, the 
transcendent literary merits of a dramatist. Upon a 
rectangular tablet, placed below the bust, are engraven 
the following lines, — 
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IVDicio Pylivm, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, popvlvs m^bret, Olympvs habet. 

Stay passenger, why goest thov by so fast, 
Read, if thov canst, whom enviovs death hath plast 
Within this monvment, Shakspeare, with whome 
QvicK Natvre dide ; whose name doth deck ys. tombe 
Far more then cost; sith all yt. he hath writt 
Leaves living art bvt page to serve his witt. 

Obi IT ANO. Doi. 1616. ^btatis 53. die 23. ap. 

It is not likely that these verses were composed either 
by a Stratfordian, or by any one acquainted with their 
destined position, for otherwise the writer could hardly 
have spoken of Death having placed Shakespeare 
"within this monument." However that may be, it is 
certain that they must have been inscribed with the full 
sanction of his eldest daughter, who, according to tradition, 
was at the sole expense of the memorial. It is curious 
that there should be no allusion in them to his personal 
character, and they certainly are not remarkable for 
poetical beauty. These shortcomings are, however, com- 
pensated by the earliest recognition of the great dramatist 
as the unrivalled interpreter of nature. With whom 
quick Nature died ! The writer thus managed to express 
in five words the very essence of all sound criticism. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Mrs. Hall did not allow 
the prejudices that might have been imbibed with her 
religious tendencies, to interfere with an appreciation of 
her father's dramatic genius. Neither can any one 
reasonably doubt that her mother, however unable, as 
was most probably the case, to read a line of his 
works, was gratified by the open acknowledgment of her 
husband's literary eminence. But the pleasure derived 
from these sentiments must have been impaired by the 
violent antipathy entertained by large classes, in and near 
Stratford-on-Avon, towards the stage and its votaries. 
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It IS true that a rigorous bye-law against them, which 
was enacted in that town in 161 2, did not absolutely 
banish theatrical performances from the locality, but the 
active spirit of the opposition was unmistakably evinced 
a few years later, when, in 1622, six shillings were **payd 
to the Kinges players for not playinge in the hall." This 
curious species of bribery was obviously the result of a 
deference to the Court, it being no doubt considered 
imprudent to permit the royal servants to depart without 
a compensation for their unceremonious dismissal. They 
were evidently regarded as a privileged company, for at 
a Court Baron held in October, 161 6, at the neighbouring 
town of Henley-in-Arden, an order was unanimously 
passed by the leading inhabitants that no other actors 
should have the use of their town-hall. 

When the monument was first erected, there can, 
indeed, be little doubt that most of the inhabitants of 
Stratford-on-Avon, including the puritanical vicar, re- 
garded it as the memorial of one whose literary career 
had, to say the least, been painfully useless to society. 
A like fanaticism no doubt pervaded no insignificant 
section of Londoners, but it was not sufficiently dominant 
in the metropolis to restrain the continued popularity of 
the works of the great dramatist, those by which, to 
quote the lines of a contemporary, — 

outlive 



Thy tomb thy name must ; — when that stone is rent, 
And Time dissolves thy Stratford monument, 
Here we alive shall view thee stilL 

There was no real cessation in the metropolitan favour 
shown to these works for some years after their author's 
decease. The audiences of course required the produc- 
tion of a series of novelties, but it was an event, hitherto 
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unprecedented in the annals of the English stage, for a 
number of what were then regarded as old plays, the 
product of one writer, to be revived again and again to 
overflowing houses. We are told, on unimpeachable 
authority, that there was not a seat unoccupied whenever 
the public had the opportunity of renewing their acquaint- 
ance with the favourite Shakespearean characters ; and 
this taste must have prevailed at all events till August, 
1623, when a special revival of the Winter's Tale is 
known to have been in preparation. In that very month 
the poet's widow had expired at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mrs. Shakespeare did not live to witness the appear- 
ance of the first collective edition of her husband s plays. 
At the time of her death, however, a large portion of 
that remarkable book must have been in type, for it was 
published in the following November, ** at the charges of 
W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, J. Smith weeke and W. Aspley, 
1623." The materials for the work were collected by 
Heminges and Condell, then the leading proprietors 
and managers of the Globe and Blackfriars theatres, and 
the owners of most, if not all, of the Shakespearean 
dramas. These estimable men, who are kindly remem- 
bered in the poet's will, are not likely to have encouraged 
the speculation from motives of gain, for the sum, if any, 
they received from the publishers for their assistance 
could not at the best have more than compensated for 
the loss of the exclusive possession of even a small 
number of attractive pieces. So far, however, from their 
being remunerated for their trouble, it is all but certain 
that, if the speculators had been armed with the indepen- 
dence of paymasters, the latter would not have consented 
to have increased their necessarily large pecuniary risk 
by the addition of a number of compositions that had 
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become obsolete. When, therefore, we find Heminges 
and Condell not only initiating and vigorously sup- 
porting the design, but expressing their regret that 
Shakespeare himself had not lived to direct the publica- 
tion, who can doubt that they were acting as trustees 
for his memory, or that the noble volume was a record 
of their affection ? Who can ungraciously question 
their sincerity when they thus touchingly allude to the 
writings of their departed friend and colleague, — "we 
have but collected them and done an office to the dead, 
to procure his orphans guardians ; without ambition 
either of self-profit or fame ; only to keep the memory 
of so worthy a friend and fellow alive as was our Shake- 
speare?" What plausible reason can be given for not 
accepting the literal truth of their description of them 
selves as **a pair so careful to show their gratitude to 
the dead," whether that gratitude were for extrinsic ser- 
vices, or for the benefits the author s dramatic genius 
had conferred upon their theatres ? 

There is no intimation, nor is it likely, that this 
famous work was conducted through the press under 
the superintendence of a special editor. Heminges and 
Condell speak of themselves as mere gatherers, and it 
is nearly certain that all that they did was to ransack 
their dramatic stores for the best copies of the plays 
that they could find, handing those copies over to the 
printers in the full persuasion that, in taking this course, 
they were morally relieved of further responsibility. 
They appear to have been guided in their selection 
entirely by their knowledge of the authorship, and it is 
obvious that, when the copies alluded to were transferred 
to the press, no instructions were given to attempt an 
order of merit or composition. But these circumstances 
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do not imply the absence of trouble and care, for their 
searches must have extended over the accumulated play- 
books of many years, and out of the thirty-six dramas 
they had collected, one-half had never been published in 
any shape. Authentic copies, however, of fourteen of 
the others, some probably by arrangement with the 
managers, had appeared in printed quarto, and four mu- 
tilated versions, that had been surreptitiously obtained, 
were also accessible to the public. The latter, to which, 
perhaps, were to be added a few of the same kind which 
have long since disappeared, are the pieces mentioned by 
the gatherers as "divers stolen and surreptitious copies 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealths of 
injurious impostors." Two of the authentic quarto 
editions, those of Romeo and Hamlet, were preceded by 
the issue of fragmentary and garbled texts. 

The manuscripts of Shakespeares plays encountered 
a number of vicissitudes during the thirty years that 
elapsed from the inception of his dramatic career. Their 
first trial was held before the Master of the Revels, who 
was invested with compulsory powers of excision and 
alteration. They were next read in taverns before the 
selected actors, who were invariably treated with wine 
on such occasions, and whose criticisms, under so agree- 
able a liberality, must always have been of a lively, and, 
no doubt, sometimes of a peremptory nature. There is 
nothing to show that fair copies were ever made in 
ihoHe days for the prompters, who, in all likelihood, 
u«^d the author's original manuscripts after they had 
been submitted to the tribunals just mentioned ; and 
ihcHe manuscripts would again, especially at revivals, 
have been liable to modifications suggested by the exi- 
gencies of the stage. Then there was the contingent 
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probability of further variations being insisted upon at 
rehearsals, and of other changes being enforced by 
theatrical arrangements when the London prompt 
copies were used in the provinces. In addition to 
all these perils, there were those arising from the 
occasional necessity of supplying the place of worn-out 
acting copies by new transcripts, and although printed 
editions were now and then substituted, the latter were 
equally at the mercy of the company. Some of the 
manuscripts, before they reached the hands of the 
printers or the intermediate scribe, must have abounded 
with alterations, portions marked for omission, all sorts 
of directions, and, finally, additions that were either 
written on the margins or on inserted scraps of paper. 
So far, then, from being astonished at the textual 
imperfections of the folio, we ought to be profoundly 
thankful for what is, under the circumstances, its 
marvellous state of comparative excellence. Heminges 
and Condell did the best they could to the best of 
their judgment. It never could have entered their 
imagination that the day would arrive for the comfort 
of intellectual life to be marred by the distorted texts 
of Hamlet and Lear. There cannot, indeed, be a doubt 
that, according to their lights, they expressed a sincere 
conviction when they delivered the immortal dramas to 
the public as being "absolute in their numbers, as he 
(Shakespeare) conceived them." 

There are also good reasons for believing that they 
were solicitous to publish all the genuine dramas of 
Shakespeare, that is to say, all the plays originally 
written by him, to the exclusion of any to which he 
was merely a contributor. Betterton, observes Gildon, 
in his Essay on the Stage, 1710, **more than once 
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The external testimonies to the reality of the former 
as the work of Shakespeare are irrefutable; — no one 
can ignore them who does not allow his own natural 
perception to cancel the direct evidences of three of 
the author's intimate friends; — and yet, so difficult is 
it, with our present notions, to realize the idea of the 
gentle-minded poet constructing a drama on the basis 
of a singularly revolting tale, apparently without an 
effort to modify the worst of its horrors, there are 
many who would not believe that it emanated from 
his pen, even if the fact had been acknowledged by 
the writer himself under his own hand and seal. If, 
however, it be borne in mind that Titus Andronicus 
was Shakespeare's earliest tragedy, — that it is not fair 
to test its genuineness by the side of his later produc- 
tions, — that in it he dramatized, in the interests of the 
managers, a story unequivocally acceptable to the public 
of the day, — and if it be also remembered that, in all 
probability, he had not yet emancipated himself from 
a following of his great predecessor, Marlowe, then 
perhaps the adverse opinion just mentioned may not 
be so positively enunciated. Its little exhibition of 
classical knowledge was obviously not beyond the 
powers of a man of ** small Latin," while, as to the 
objections raised from the metre, one can only suggest 
that the arbitrary limitation of an author's discretional 
fancy in his measures is generally, as in this instance, 
beyond the range of practical argument. It may be, 
however, that, to the adoption of metrical forms pre- 
sumed to suit the conduct of the narrative, is owing 
some of the turgid and disagreeable character of the 
production; and as soon as its prose is substituted for 
verse, we have, in the dialogue with the clown, a little 
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episode full of the inimitable quiet humour with which 
the great dramatist, in varied forms, endows so many 
of his subordinate characters. But the best internal 
evidence in support of the authenticity, both of Titus 
Andronicus and the three parts of Henry the Sixth, 
is their general adherence to one of the distinguishing 
and most important features of Shakespeare's dramatic 
genius, — the preservation of what may be termed the 
unity of character, that is to say, the consistency of 
traits of disposition in each individual with themselves 
and with his actions. 

The evidence of Meres, which is that of an accom- 
plished scholar giving his voluntary opinion within five 
years from the appearance of Titus Andronicus, ought to 
satisfy us that there is no alternative but to receive that 
drama as one of the genuine works of Shakespeare. It 
is also obvious that while, on the one hand, neither 
Meres, nor Heminges, nor Condell entertained the 
remotest suspicion that the tragedy could ever be con- 
sidered discreditable to its author, they could not, on the 
other, have had, in this case, the semblance of a motive 
for perpetrating a fraud upon their readers. When the 
subject comes to be fairly investigated, it will be seen 
that there is nothing, in the writings of any of the three, 
to warrant a suspicion that there was a single wilful 
misrepresentation of facts. The opponents of this view 
have, indeed, laid great stress on the statement made by 
the promoters of the first folio, to the effect that, owing to 
his rapidity of composition, they had "scarce received" 
from him, that is, from the great* dramatist, ** a blot in 
his papers," words that have been taken to indicate that 
the entire volume was printed from the author's own 
manuscripts, and this, as we know, would have been a 
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serious misrepresentation. But the language of Heminges 
and Condell does not necessarily, under any line of inter- 
pretation, express so much, and, in all probability, they 
are here speaking of themselves in their managerial 
capacity, referring to the singularly few corrections that 
they had observed in the autograph manuscripts which he 
had originally delivered to them for the use of the theatre. 
There is but one more subject involving the authority 
of Heminges and Condell that requires notice, — the de- 
gree of credit to be given to their statement respecting 
the nature of the imperfect quartos. In reference to this 
question, it is important to bear in mind that the rapid 
movement of Shakespeare's pen was the subject of a 
current belief amongst his theatrical contemporaries. 
*'The players," observes Ben Jonson, "have often men- 
tioned it as an honour to Shakespeare that, in his writing, 
whatsoever he penned he never blotted out line." There 
is, moreover, ample internal evidence that many of his 
plays were written in haste, and it is unlikely that so 
expeditious a composer would have refashioned his own 
works in preference to undertaking what was to him the 
easy creation of new ones. We know, indeed, positively 
that, in one instance, he rewrote portions of a drama, but 
also, with nearly equal certainty, that the substituted 
lines were very limited in number, and that they did not 
affect the characterial integrity of the original. A similar 
process may have been adopted with other plays, but 
such incidents of work are essentially different from those 
suggested by the theory which assumes that the "divers 
maimed and deformed copies," reported in the first folio 
are the author's crude sketches, and that the latter have 
been transformed into works of art by elaborate revision, 
additional scenes and expansions of character. But this 

Q 
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nodoiu like some others now m vogue^ can only be ac- 
cepted by those who coosider it decorous or reasonable to 
allow modem opmioas to supersede, in matters of hct, the 
direct testimony of Shakespeare's own personal friendsL 

If the latter had not vohinteered. in afi^^ctionate remem- 
brance of their colleague^ to gather togedier the works 
of Shakespeare^ some of the noblest monuments of his 
genius mighty and probably wouki hare been for ever 
lost. Nor in our measure of gratitude for the first fclBo, 
the greatest literary treasure the worki possesses, shoukl 
we neglect to include a tribute to Ben Jonson. The 
k>ving interest taken by that distinguished writer in the 
publication is evinced not only by his matchless eulogy 
of the great dramatist, but also by the charming hnes in 
which he vouches for his friend's likeness in the engraved 
portrait which forms so conspicuous an object in the 
tide-page. The Stratford effigy and this engraving are 
the only unquestionably authentic representations of the 
living Shakespeare that are known to exist, not one of 
the numerous others, for which claims to the distincticm 
have been advanced, having an evidential pedigree of a 
satisfactory character. But in like manner as there have 
arisen in these days critics who, dispensing altogether 
with the old contemporary evidences, can enter so per- 
fectly into all the vicissitudes of Shakespeare's intellectual 
temperament that they can authoritatively identify at a 
glance every line that he did \ivTite, and, with equal pre- 
cision, every sentence that he did not ; — even so there are 
others to whom a picture's history is not of the slightest 
moment, their reflective instinct enabling them, without 
effort or investigation, to recognise in an old curiosity shop 
the dramatic visage that belonged to the author of HamleL 
Lowlier votaries can only bow their heads in silence. 



SYMBOLS AND RULES. 

The following are the rules followed in printing the numerous copies 
and extracts which occur in the remaining portion of this volume : — 

1. When 9 is attached to a word, it denotes that the original text 
has been followed, but that an error is suspected either in that word or 
in the omission of a previous one. It is sometimes added when there 
has been a misreading by a predecessor. 

2. The division between lines of poetry which are not given 
separately is indicated by the parallel marks =. 

3. In extracts from printed books or manuscripts written in the 
English language, the original mode of spelling is retained excepting in 
the cases of the ancient forms of the consonants / and v and the vowels 
I and Uf but they are modernized in other respects, such as in the 
punctuation, use of capitals, &c. It may be well to observe that, in 
documents of the Shakespearean period, the letters^ at the commence- 
ment of a word merely stand for a capital 7^ and that it is not always 
possible to decide whether a transcriber of that time intended o' to be a 
contraction for our or whether he merely used it for or. There is often 
also a difficulty in ascertaining if the final stroke of a word is an ^, or 
simply a flourish ; but this is rarely, if ever, of the least importance, the 
grammatical significance that was once attached to such terminations 
having become obsolete long before the time of Shakespeare. Amongst 
other trivial matters of this kind may be noticed the frequent impossi- 
bility of deciding between the relative appearances of the u and the w. 

4. In copies of important title-pages or entries, and in special 
instances, when the latter are distinguished by the letters V. L., the 
original texts are followed in every particular with literal accuracy. 

5. The orthography of old Latin documents is generally followed, 
e.g., ^ for a, capud for caputs set for sed^ nichil for nihil^ &c. In the 
Latin as well as in the English extracts errors which are obviously 
merely clerical ones are occasionally corrected. 

It may be well to mention that our early printers were in the habit 
of correcting their texts at intervals during the press-work, so that there 
are often to be found literal variations in dififerent copies of the same 
edition. 
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P<iS^ 5> ii^ ^' ^^ remains of New Place, — ^These interesting 
relics are, alas, nearly all that now remain of the poet's residence, but, 
considering that New Place was razed to the ground nearly two centuries 
ago, it is wonderful that even these fragments should have escaped 
destruction. The engraving is taken from an accurate drawing made 
by Blight at the time of their discovery in 1862. 

Page 7, line 75. Or his emotions, — It is difficult to treat with 
seriousness the opinion that the great master of imagination wrote under 
the direct control of his varying personal temperaments. In this way it 
is implied that he was merry when he wrote a comedy, gloomy when he 
penned a tragedy, tired of the world when he created Prospero, and so 
on. It would thence follow that, when he was selecting a plot, he could 
have given no heed either to the wishes of the managers or the inclina- 
tion of the public taste, but was guided in his choice by the necessity of 
discovering a subject that was adapted for the exposition of his own 
transient feelings. One wonders, or rather, there is no necessity for 
conjecturing, what Heminges and Condell would have thought if they 
had applied to Shakespeare for a new comedy, and the great dramatist 
had told them that he could not possibly comply with their wishes, he 
being then in his Tragic Period. 

^^i^ 7i ^'^ 33' Incompatible with the general belief, — And so are, 
generally at least, the various theories which assume that Shakespeare 
worked for the establishment of preconceived moral or ethical intentions. 
It is certain that, as a rule, instead of constructing his own plots, he 
followed almost literally the incidents of stories already in existence. 
He then seems to have been enabled, by the gift of a preternatural 
instinct, to create simultaneously, and interpret the minds of, any 
required number of personages whose resultant actions, under the 
various circumstances by which they were surrounded, and the powers 
with which they were invested, would harmonize with the general 
conduct of the tale, and lead naturally to its adopted denouement In 
a drama written under such conditions, the combination of a special 
philosophical design with fidelity to nature in characterization would be 
clearly impossible. 

Page 8^ line 17, In plain and unobtrusitfe language. — Life is not 
breathed into a skeleton by attiring it in fancy gauze, and thus the 
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His godson, William Walker, who died in the same town in 1680, must 
have been one of the last survivors of personal acquaintanceship. 

Page II, line 25. The printed notices. — The best of these is the one 
in Fuller's Worthies, 1662, but that writer was not even at the pains to 
ascertain the year of the poet's decease. What there is of novelty in 
the subsequent publications of Phillips, Winstanley, I-angbaine, Blount 
and Gildon, is all but worthless. Dugdale, in his Antiquities of 
Warwickshire, 1656, gives a valuable account of the sepulchral 
monuments, but adds no information respecting the poet himself. 

Page II, iine J2, Thomas Betierlon. — This actor, who was born in 
Westminster in 1 635, appeared on the stage at the Cockpit in Drtiry Lane 
in 1660. He attained to great eminence in his profession, but lost the 
first collection of his well-earned savings through a commercial enterprise 
that he joined in 1692. In 1700 he acted in Rowe's first tragedy, a 
circumstance which may have led to his acquaintance with that dramatist. 
He died in London in April, 1710, having very nearly completed his 
seventy-fifth year. The precise lime of his visit to Stratford-on-Avon is 
unknown, but it is hardly likely to have occurred in his dechning years, 
and towards the close of his Ufe he was afllicted with a complaint that 
must have rendered any of the old modes of travelling exceedingly 
irksome. He is mentioned, however, as having in 1709 a country 
house at Reading, — Life, ed. 1710, p. 11. That town would certainly 
have been nearer to Stratford than from London, but still at what was 
for those days an arduous cross-counlry journey of seventy miles or 
thereabouts. 

Page 13, line j". Nicholas Rewe. — This author, who was born in 
'^73> ""^^ educated at Highgale and Westminster. He afterwards 
entered at the Middle Temple, but in a few years, on his accession to a 
competent fortune, the study of the law was gradually superseded by his 
taste for dramatic composition. He had a great esteem for Betterton, 
and wrote an epilogue on the occasion of that venerable actor's cele- 
brated benefit in 1709, the same year in which the Life of Shakespeare 
appeared. The second edition of the last-named work was published in 
1714, but it is unfortunately a mere reprint of the first, Rowe died in 
1718. 

Page 16, line 3. Metrical Tests, — These are the ignes fatui which, 
in recent years, have enticed many a deluded traveller out of the beaten 
|)ath into strange quagmires. We may rest satisfied that no process 
which aims at establishing the periods of Shakespeare's diction with 
scientific accuracy, or, indeed, any system not grounded on the axiom 
of its spontaneous freedom and versatility, will ultimately be accepted. 
The study of these baseless limitations is, however, comparatively 
harmless. A far more serious evil may be apprehended, when the 
sutistical use of meuical tests is invoked for the determination of either 
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partial or undivided authorship in opposition to external contemporary, 
or internal dramatic, evidence. It will be obvious to the most casual 
reader that Shakespeare adapted his metre generically to the subject, 
and specifically to character and sentiment The metres were selected 
for the plays, not the plays for the metres, so that, although he could 
not have followed a definitively late metrical fashion at an early period of 
his literary career, we cannot assume with certainty that he would ever 
have abandoned the intermittent use of any known measures, if they 
chanced to harmonise with the treatment of the subject and the positions 
of the characters. The fidlacies appear to consist in the endeavour to 
regulate, by a theoretical order, the sequence of desultory and subtle uses 
of various metrical structures, and in the curious presumption of attempt- 
ing to determine the mental conditions of which the deviations of those 
uses are the supposed result 

J\Mge i6^ litu 8. Most of those epochs. — ^The extravagant introduction 
of lines with the h)'permetrical syllable did not come into vogue with 
our dramatists until in or about the year 1610. This is the only one of 
the metrical tests which has a positive chronological value, the others 
having, at the best, only a correlative importance, and being practically 
useless in the presence of other evidence. If more plays of the time had 
been preserved, we might ha\*e had an accurate idea of the extent to 
which ShakesjTieare's metre followed or initiated that of his cootompa- 
rariesL ^^^ut few there are, however, encourage the suspicion that it 
oltoi reflected, in its general forms, the current usages of the day. This 
may have been the case with his later, as it b known to have been with 
his earlier, dramas ; and to a following of those usages may be fiurly 
attributed not only some of his metrical adoptions, but much of what is 
now considered an artificial obsoiritv of diction. 

J\t^ i6y ItMe 10. ^Esthetic aitutsm^ — It is not easy to define tbe 
present meaning of this term, but it seems to be applied, without 
reJN^rence to quality, to observatioiis on the chaiactertstics of tbe 
Shakespearean personages and on the presumed mocal or ethical inten- 
tions of the great dramatist It is aheady an immense litentiire in 
itself and as all persons of ordinary capacity can. and many do, sapptf 
additions to it by the yard, its probable extent in the future is appalling 
to contemplate. Thb b not said in depreciation of aO such efibits in 
themselves^, for they occasionally result in suggestions of vahie ; and so 
subtle are the poet's theatrical uses^ as well as so exhacstkss hts mental 
sympathies, there are hf w who cocld diligently act or study one of his 
characters without being able to propound something new dot was at 
least worthy of respectful consicUrraiion. Tlus unlimited eipansr of 
sesthetic criticism stLdes its practical utility, each day lemovmg as fbidier 
firom the possibility of mastering its better details^ even if die litter 
couUi be reafdxiy dbsodated from the main bulk, that whach at piesent 
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unfortunately consists either of the pompous enunciation of matters 
that are obvious to all, or of the veriest twaddle that ever deceived the 
unwary in its recesses amidst the wilds of dreary verbiage and philo- 
sophical jargon. 

Page 16, line 12. Of greater certainty. — It has been one of the 
missions of the aesthetic critics to discover, in the works of the great 
dramatist, a number of the author's subtle designs in incidents that are 
found, on examination, to have been adopted from his predecessors. 
There is, for instance, the little episode of Rosaline, one which is 
closely taken, both in substance and position, from the foundation-tale. 
According, however, to Coleridge, " it affords a strong instance of the 
fineness of Shakespeare's insight into the nature of the passions, that 
Romeo is introduced already love-bcwildered." A glance at the original 
narrative will show that, if there was a preconceived recondite design in 
the invention of the first love, the merits of the conception must be 
accorded to the wretched poetaster who put the old story into rhyme in 
1561. Equal if not greater perception is exhibited in making the icy 
and unconquerable apathy of Rosaline do so much in clearing the way 
to Juliet, but this, like the other " fine insight," may be observed in the 
elder romance. The probability is that, in this play as in some others, 
Shakespeare was merely exercising his unrivalled power of successfully 
adapting his characters to a number of preformed events that he did not 
feel inclined to alter. So homely an explanation is not likely to satisfy 
the philosophical critics, who will have it that there is some mysterious 
contrast between the qualities of Romeo's two infatuations. " Rosaline," 
observes Coleridge, "was a mere creation of his fancy ; and we should 
remark the boastful positiveness of Romeo in a love of his ovm making, 
which is never shown where love is really near the heart," Notes and 
Lectures, ed. 1875, p. 147. But the impetuosity of Romeo's passion is 
seen, so far as circumstances admit, as much in one case as in the other j 
and as for the " boastful positiveness," it is difficult to understand that 
an expressed belief in the perfection of his mistress's beauty can be an 
evidence of a lover's insincerity. It could more fairly be said that 
Romeo's despondency, under the treatment he experienced at the hands 
of his first love, is a testimony in the opposite direction. 

Pa^ ig, line 16. Muuidpal records. — There was not a single 
company of actors, In Shakespeare's time, which did not make profes- 
sional visits through nearly all the English counties, and in the hope of 
discovering traces of his footsteps during his provincial tours I have 
personally examined the records of the following cities and towns, — 
Warwick, Bewdley, Dover, Banbury, Shrewsbury, Oxford, Worcester, 
Hereford, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Ro<-hester, Guildford, Hasting*, 
Marlborough, Wells, Bath, Plymouth, Totnes, Andover, Basingstoke, 
Dartmouth, Godalming, Salisbury, Exeter, Saffron Walden, Abingdon, 
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Carnarvon, Beaumaris, Oswestry, Liverpool, Chester, Reading, Conway 
Gravesend, Evesham, Droitwich, Kidderminster, Campden, Maidstone, 
Faversham, Southampton, Newport, Bridport, Weymouth, Lewes, 
Coventry, Bristol, Kingston-on-Thames, Lyme Regis, Dorchester, Canter- 
bury, Sandwich, Queenborough, Ludlow, Stratford-on-Avon, Leominster, 
Folkestone, Winchelsea, New Romney, Barnstaple, Rye, York, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leicester, Hythe, and Cambridge, the last being 
preserved in the library of Downing College. The time occupied in 
these researches has fluctuated immensely in various places, from an 
hour or two in some few cases to several weeks in others. In no single 
instance have I at present found in any municipal record a notice of the 
poet himself, but curious material of an unsuspected nature respecting 
his company and theatrical surroundings has been discovered. 

Page 2jy line 2. A farmer, — ^Thomas Atwode alias Tailor of 
Stratford-on-Avon, in his will made in October, 1 543, bequeaths " unto 
Richarde Shakespere of Snyterfelde my foure oxen which are nowe in 
his keping." 

Page 2j, line j, Richard Shakespeare. — ^The name of Shakespeare 
probably arose in the thirteenth century, when surnames derived from 
personal occupations first came into general use in this country, and it 
appears to have rapidly become a favourite patronymic. The origin of 
it is sufficiently obvious. Some, says Camden, are named " from that 
which they commonly carried, as Palmer, that is, Pilgrime, for that they 
carried palme when they returned from Hierusalem ; Long-sword, 
Broad-speare, Fortescu, that is. Strong-shield, and in some such respect, 
Break'Speare, Shake-speare, Shot-bolt, Wagstaflfe," Remaines, ed. 1605, 
p. III. '' Breakspear, Shakspear, and the lyke, have bin surnames 
imposed upon the first bearers of them for valour and feates of armes," 
Verstegan's Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, ed. 1605, p. 294. 
Drawsword was another old English surname of similar formation. 
The name of the poet's family was certainly known as early as the 
thirteenth century, there having been a John Shakespeare living, 
apparently in Kent, in the year 1279, who is mentioned in Plac Cor. 
7 Edw. I. Kane In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there were 
Shakespeares residing in several English counties both in the north and 
south, and in the two following centuries there were families of the 
name to be found in nearly every part of England. It cannot be said 
that during the latter period the surname was anywhere an excessively 
rare one, but from an early date Shakespeares abounded most in 
Warwickshire. In the fifteenth century there were to be found in that 
county at Coventry, Wroxhall, Balsall, Knowle, Meriden and Rowington ; 
in the sixteenth century, at Berkswell, Snitterfield, Lapworth, Haseley, 
Ascote, Rowington, Packwood, Salford, Tanworth, Barston, Warwick, 
Tachbrook, Haselor, Rugby, Budbrook, Wroxall, Norton-Lindsey, 
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Wolverton, Hampton-in-Arden, Knowle, Hampton Luq? and Akester ; 
and in the seventeenth century, at Weslon Haseley, Henley-in-Arden, 

Kenilworth, Wroxhall, Nuneaton, Tardebigg, Charlcote, Kingswood, 
Knowle, Flenkenho, Coventry, Rowington, Hatton, Ansley, Solihull, 
Ljpworth, Budbrook, Arley, Packington, Tanworth, Warwick, Long- 
bridge, Kington, Fillongley, Little Packington, Meriden, Long Itching- 
ton, Ciaverdon and Tachbrook. It is not probable that this list, which 
has been compiled almost exclusively from records inspected by myself, 
is by any means a complete one, but it is sufficiently extensive lo show 
how very numerous formerly were Shakespeares in Warwickshire, and 
how dangerous it must be, in the absence of direct evidence, to assume 
that early notices of persons of that name relate to members of the 
poet's family. Thus it has happened that more than one John Shake- 
speare has been erroneously identified with the father of the greal 
dramatist. There was an agriculturist of that name, who, in 1570, wa,s 
in the occupation of a small farm, situated in the parish of Hampton 
Lucy near Slratford-on-Avon, which was described as " one other 
meadowe with thappurtenaunces called or knowen by the name of 
Ingon alias Ingion meadowe, conteynynge by estymacion fourelene 
acres, be it more or lesse, then or late in the tenure or occupacion of 
John Shaxpcre or his assignes," Rot. Claus. 13 Eliz. This individual 
has always been considered to have been the John Shakespeare of 
Henley Street, but that he was a different person who resided at Ingon 
appears from the following entry in the Hampton Lucy register under 
the dale of 1589, — "Joannes Shakespere of Yngon was buried the 
xxv. th of September," It has also been supposed that the poet's father 
resided about the year 1583 at Clitford, a village at a short distance 
&om Slratford-on-Avon, but that this conjecture is groundless may be 
confidently inferred from the fact of the John Shakespeare of Clifford 
having been married there in 1560 to a widow of the name of Hobbyns. 
" 1560, 15 Oclobris, John Shaxspere was mar)'ed unto Julian Hobbyns 
vidua," MS, Register in Clifford Church, Even when there are 
documents which yield notices referring apparently to one individual 
in one locality, identification should not be assumed in the absence of 
corroborative evidence or at least of circumstances inducing a high 
degree of probability ; but when, as in the instances just discussed, 
there are merely the facts of persons of the same Christian and surname 
living about the same period in neighbouring but different parishes, 
conjectures of identity, without such confirmation, ought to be inadmis- 
sible. Neither would any interest attach to the volumes which might 
be compiled on the numerous ancient branches of the Shakespeares, 
and at the same time be destitute of a single morsel of real evidence to 
connect them in any degree of consanguinity with those of Stratford- 
on Avon. 
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2^ lime 4. Hi had tw jvksl — ^Rkhnd Sakespcaie 
residiiig at Sokterfield as btelj as 1560^ and the ccoiectiiie that he 
leraof^ some tzme a&er ^^ax jear to RowitigtaD, and was the same 
pecsooas the Richard 9ukespeareof the latter tillage, who died in or 
about 1592, is ooe of those gratnkoos specxilatiaos which linlu il un atdy 
embazrass most dwmssinos on genfnTogical sobjects. Richard had 
been a Christian name in the Rowington fimiihp at least as eariy as the 
time of Henrj the E^hth^as appears from die snbsidj rolls of that re^;ny 
and it frequendj occurs in the Rowington Shakespeare docmnents firom 
that period lo the ckne of the serenteenth centorj* There b no reasoo 
for bdiering that any person of tiie name migraifd to Rowington after 
the year 1560^ moch less anj evidence diat he arrived there firom 
SnitterfiekL It is not probabte. however; that the idea of a connexion 
between die Shakespeaies of Rowington and dsc poer*s £midf wookl 
haie arisen, had it not been assamed, from the ixx of Shakespeare 
femng been a copyholder imder die manor, that he was also connected 
widi the parish. Tha was not necessanlj the case. Singolarij cbog^ 
there were two Terj small propcrtio at Stiatfacd-o»- ATon hdd under 
the manor of Rowington^ bat it does not follow, from the mere 
stance of Shakespeare pcnchasing one of those estates^ that he 
connected in an j waj widi that viQa^e, or that he was eier there with 
the exception of one attendance at the maiwgial comt. One of diese 
Stratford copyholds was kxated in Chnrch Street, and the odiex; the one 
in Chapel Lane, which was sarreodcred to the poet in 1602. Rowington 
and Stratford-on-Avon are in die same Hondred, bot d&ey were about 
twehre nuks distant from each other by die nearest rood, and there was 
veij httle commnnication between the two places in Shakespeare^s time: 
Their relative sitaatioos wiU be best observed in d&e ma^ of Warwick- 
shire engraved in 1605, in which die indirect roads between them are 
delineated. More than one person cf die name cfWiOtam Siakespeare 
resided at Rowington in die times of Flixabedi and the first James. 
Richard Shakespeare of Rowington, who died in 1560^ mentioos his 
son William in a will dated in the same year. It appears from die win 
of another Richard Shakespeare of Rowington, 1591, that his yocmg^st 
son was also named William. There was a WiUtam Shakespeare, who 
signs his nan^ with a mark, something like a smaE letter o^ — ^ the mark 
] of wmiam ^lokespere' — in a roU cf die customs of the maixv of 

Rowington which were confirmed in 1614, thb person being one of the 
J jury sworn on that occasion. The eldest son of a Richard Shakespeare 

r of Rowington, who ^otsA in 1614, was also called WQIiam, as appears 

d firom his will and 5:om the papers of a Chancery suit of 1616. This 

*. individoal may cx^ may not have been the marksman of the cxzstoms roQ. 

^ He was over forty years of age in 1614, as is ascertained from d&e 

•J Chaiyery records juia mendoned. Which cf these WHIiamShakespeares 
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was the trained soldier of Rowington in the muster roll of 1605 is a matter 
of no consequence, h being certain that the latter was not the great 
dramatist, who, in such a list, would undoubtedly have been described 
as belonging to Stratford -on- A von, not to a place in which he never 
resided. A reference to the original muster roll will set the question at 
rest, a list of the trained soldiers at Stratford -on -Avon appearing not 
only in a different part of the manuscript, but in another division of the 
Hundred, and including no person of the name of Shakespeare. There 
is no doubt that, amongst the multitude of Shakespeare families who 
were settled in Warwickshire in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the Shakespeares of Rowington are those most frequently noticed In 
the records of those limes. It is no exaggeration to say that at least 
a hundred pages of this work could be filled even with the materials 
regarding them which have been collected by myself, and these are 
certainly not exhaustive. If any connexion, however slight, had 
existed between the Shakespeares of Rowington and those of Stralford- 
on-Avon diu-ing that period, it is all but impossible that some indication 
of the fact should not be discovered in one or other of the numerous 
wills, law papers and other documents of the Rowington family. There 
is nothing of the kind. 

^''g' 23, lifte 14. And for many generations a/tenvards. — In the 
year 1734 the Courl Leet presented "Joseph Sambidge in the Henley 
Street for not earring in his rauck before his door ;" and they added — 
" We allow him one week to take it in on pain of forfeiting five 
shillings," 

Page 24, line 3g. One being the premises. — This important fact, 
which distinctly proves that the small house now pointed out as the 
Birth-Place is correctly so designated, is ascertained by the identity of 
the chief-rent in the manorial return of 1590, — "Johannes Shackespere 
tenet libere unum tenementum cum pertinentiis pro redd, per annum 
vj.tf. sect, cur." The entry in the court-roll of October the and, 1556, is 
as follows, — " Item, quod Ekiwardus West alienavii pracdicto Johanni 
Shakespere unum tent, cum gardin. adjacea in Henley Strete, pro redd. 
inde domino per annum \\.d. et sect cur., et idem Johannes pnedictus 
in curia fecit fidehtatem." It appears from the later record of 1590 
that John Shakespeare then owned an adjoining property held under 
a rent of thirteen pence, which in all probability consisted of the two 
houses that he bought from the Halls in 1575. The situation of the 
latter is not mentioned in the final concord, the only document 
connected with the purchase known to exist Joan Shakespeare 
appears to have lived in 1616 at the house now used for the Museum, 
her chief rental being mentioned as twelvepence in her brother's wilL 
The difference of the penny was no doubt caused by the alienation of 
the slip of land to Badger in 1597. It has been hitherto assumed that 
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the purchase made in 1556 referred to a copyhold, the oversight having 
arisen from its being taken for granted that all entries in court-rolls 
referred to that description of title. It was, however, the usual practice 
to note in those records all transfers of freehold estates that were subject 
to chief rents and suits of court. Numerous examples of the latter kind 
of tenure are mentioned in the ancient Stratford deeds. 

Page 27, line 6. In com and other articles, — There were other 
glovers at Stratford-on-Avon in Elizabeth's time who did not restrict 
themselves to their nominal business. One of them dealt in wool, yam, 
and malt, the last-named article seeming to be their usual additional 
trading material. "George Perrye, besides is glovers trade, usethe 
buyinge and sellinge of woU and yorne, and makinge of malte," MS. 
dated 1595. "Roberte Butler, besides is glovers occupation, usethe 
makinge of make," MS. ibid. "Rychard Castell, Rother Market, 
usethe his glovers occupacion ; his wieffe utterethe weekelye by 
bruynge ij. strikes of mallte," MS. ibid. Even in this century, there 
were firms in the north who were glovers and dealers in wool, as well as 
dyers of leather and dressers of skins. In former days glovers were 
almost invariably fell-mongers as well. "To Townsen the glover, for 
two sheepe skines, yj.i. viij.^.," Records of Rye, co. Sussex, 1604. 
" Butler of Puddle Wharfe, a glover, felmonger, or sheep-skin-dresser," 
Brian, 1637. There is, in the churchyard of Stratford-on-Avon, a tomb- 
stone of the latter part of the seventeenth centur)- to the memory of 
" Richard Smith, fellmonger and glover," January, 1688-89. 

Page 27, line 8, The concentration of several trades. — Thus it is 
recorded that "Thomas Rogers, now baieliefe of this towne," 1595, 
" besydes his butchers trade, which until now of late hee allwaies used, 
hee ys a buyer and seller of corne for great somes, and withall usethe 
grazinge and buyinge and sellinge of cattell, and hathe in howshold xiij. 
persons." When Aubrey states that John Shakespeare was a butcher, 
he either confused the father's occupation with that of the son, or was 
led to the assertion by the probable circumstance of the former having 
sometimes dealt in meat when he was the owner of Ashbies. It is in 
the highest degree improbable that the leading business of John Shake- 
speare was ever that of a butcher. If that had been the case, there 
would assuredly have been some allusion to the fact in the local records. 
Two other examples of the combination of trades at Stratford-on-Avon 
are worth adding. " Mr. Persons hathe, besides his trade of draperye 
and lyvinge yeerely commynge in, of longe time used makinge of mallte 
and bruyinge to sell in his howse, and ys a common buyer and seller 
of come," MS. dated 1595. "Peeter Davyes, besides his wolwynders 
occupacion, usethe the makinge of mallte and victuallinge," MS. ibid. 

Page ^7, line 22. On that Saturday. — De Quincy was the first to con- 
jecture that the 22nd of April, corresponding to our present 4th of May, 
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is the real birthday. The suggestion was derived from the circumstance 
of the poet's only grand-child having been married lo Thomas Nash 
on ihe iind of April, i6a6 ; and few things are more likely than the 
selection of her grandfather's birthday for such a celebration. Only 
ten years had elapsed since his death, and that he had been kind to 
her in her childhood may be safely inferred from the remembrances 
in the will Whatever opinion may be formed respecting Ihe precise 
interpretation of the record of the age under the monumental effigy, the 
latter is a certain evidence that Shakespeare was not bom after the 23rd 
of April, It may also be fairly assumed that the event could not have 
happened many days previously, for it was the almost universal practice 
amongst the middle classes of that time lo baptise children very shortly 
after birth. The notion that Shakespeare died on his birthday was not 
circulated until the middle of the last century, and it is completely 
devoid of substantial foundation. Had so unusual a circumstance 
■ occurred, it is all but impossible that it should not have been numbered 
1. amongst the early traditions of Straifnrd-on-Avon, and there is good 
evidence that no such incident was known in that town at the close of 
the seventeenth century. There is preserved at the end of the parish 
register a few notes on the local celebrities headed, — " I finde these 
persons remarkable," — written about the year 1690, and under the 
poet's name is this statemer«,— " born Ap. the i6lh, 1564," — a dale 
obviously taken from the baptismal register, and proving that the writer 
had no other information on the subject. 

Page J4t line 7. As a kaderdaiher. — This fact I gather from an 
entry in the Controlment Rolls, but as his name does not occur in the 
subsidy lists of the period, it is not unlikely that he was either a partner 
with, or assistant to, some other tradesman of the same occupation. 

Page ^2, line 2g. The same oecupation. — There is this lo be said 
in favour of Rowe's account, that it was formerly considered in many 
places that the eldest son had a kind of prescriptive right to be brought 
up to his father's occupation. Dr. Franklin mentions this usage as one 
that was an invariable rule with his English ancestors ; Works, ed. 
1793, i. 8. 

Pages6y line g. Cohabitation. — One of the acutest of modern critics, 
the late Alexander Dyce, after observing that "some recent biographers 
have anxiously informed us that, in those days, betrothment was often 
regarded as a sufficient warrant for cohabitation before actual marriage," 
adds that " it by no means follows that Shakespeare saw any excuse for 
his weakness in the conventional morality of the time," W'orks of Shake- 
speare, ed. Dyce, ed. 1866, i, 33. There would have been, however, in 
the poet's day, neither a question of weakness, nor one of conventional 
morality. Assuming the existence of a pre-contract, Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway were, by virtue of that contract, to use the words of 
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Bishop Wztsocu ''perfectly married together;" aMioa^ as die Bishop 
cGcdnues to obsenre, ~ the marriage of them in die £ice of the Church 
a&rworcf, by the mmfsmrion of the pnest. is noc soperliiKXis* but much 
expedient kx sundry causes.'' Doctrine of the Seren Sacraments, 155S. 
Even \£ there had been an imotiua lity in the pre-contract, the ofieoce 
supposed to have been committed by :3iakespeare wonid have been in 
itself a condition that would haTe rendered the arrangemiait legaOyi^did. 
See Swinbcme s Treatise of Spocsalsy 16S6, p. 224. 

I\ig€ j6y limt g. Had prrrimdy taken /iucl?. — ^If die qoestion be 
decided by a strictly legal standard, this inference, hovemer reasonable 
on a balance of probabilicesy s at least noc one of absointe certainty. 
The provisions of the Scocch law mennon six hmar months as the 
shortest period of gestation coosstoit with the Tiabtlity of die child, 
and the French code regards as t'^gT^rrn.irt* and liable all children bom 
after one hundred and eighty days^ See a toll and able discussion of 
the subject in Dr. Montgomery's Expcsidon of the S^ns and Symptoms 
of Pregnancy, ed. 1856^ ppi 513-524. In the year 17 10, the then 
leading physicians of Edinburgh made a legal declaratioa ~ that a child 
bom in the beginning of the sixth lunar month may be alive and condnne 
in life, which is consistent with our observation and experience f and 
the words of the most eminent authority of all. Dr. Hunter, imply that 
healthv maturity can be attained bv a child bom in the middle of the 
seventh lunar month. 

Page 6jy Ihu 6. A sixgU em tif the actors^ — ^Thomas Greene, the 
celebrated representative of Bubble in Tu Quoque. b said, on the 
doubtful authority of some lines quoted in the British Theatre, 1750, to 
have been one of Shakespeare*s native acquaintances^ Those lines are, 
in all probability^ spurious, but even \i they express a truth, it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the circumstance could have induenced the 
poet*s attachment to the theatre. This Thomas Greene, who was not 
the person of that name mendoned in the local records, is first 
heard of as an actor in the early part of the reign of James the First, 
when he was a member of Queen Anne*s company, and there is no 
reason for beh'eving that he was ever one of the colleagues of the great 
dramatist, while amongst the latter there was not one who is known to 
have been connected in any way with Stratfocd-on-Avon. The oft- 
repeated statement, that Burbage and others came ftom that locality, b 
unsupported by substantial evidence. 

Fag€ 80j lime 22. A new drama. — ^This £tct is ascertained from 
Henslowe's Diary, the letters XJEL, that is, New Enterlude, being 
attached to the note of the performance, which realised the then large 
sum of three pounds sixteen shillings and five pence. 

Page So^ lime 2 J. On ufLptestwnadle autAtmiy. — That of Robert 
Greene who, in his Groatsworth of \Mt, written in or shordy before 
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August, 1593, mentions Shakespeare as an upstart crou; a phrase 
altogether inconsistent with the opinion that the authorial career of the 
latter had been initiated any length of time previously to the appearance 
of that work. 

Page 81, line 3. Month of July. — Nash's Pierce Penilesse, the work 
here alluded to, was entered on the registers of the Stationers' Com|)auy 
on August the 8th, 1592. The words of Nash, calling Talbot the 
Terror of the French, viewed in connection with the entries in Hen- 
slowe's Diary, not only prove that he refers to the dmma which was 
produced in March, but that the latter was, in all probability, the First 
Part of Henry the Sixth ; that is to say, if it be conceded ihat Greene 
quotes from the Third Part in the Groatsworth of Wit published in the 
following September 

Page 81, line it. A garbled and sfiurious version. — This theory 
appears to present fewer difhcult^es than any other that has been 
advanced to meet the singular perplexities of the case. As some of this 
version was probably taken in short-hand at the theatre, and that in the 
folio printed from a theatrical copy that had been tampered with, it is 
most likely Chat some lines of Shakespeare's are peculiar to the former. 
There are several that he could hardly have rejected had he been 
merely composing an alteradon of the First Part of the Contention. 
The internal evidence is strongly in favour of the Second Part of Henry 
the Sixth, although of course it may have been retouched by the author 
after its lirst production, being one of Shakespeare's earliest plays. That 
part of young ClifTord's speech commencing, " Meet I an infant of the 
house of York," is in itself almost decisive as to this point, while it is an 
essential portion of a noble harangue, the other lines of which may or 
may not have been subject to revision. It is also worth notice that 
there are a larger number of decided archaisms in the Second Part of 
Henry the Sixth than there are in the First Part of the Contention ; and 
as there are good reasons for bcheving that the manuscript of the Third 
Part of Henry the Sixth was in existence in 1594, it is most extremdy 
unlikely, in such a case, that copies of the other parts, as written by 
Shakespeare, were not in the actors' hands at the same period. 

Page 8/, line 28. The earliest record. — Taking Greene's words in 
their contextual and natural sense, he lirst alludes to Shakespeare as an 
actor, one "beauli5ed with our feathers," that is, one who acts in their 
plays, then to the poet as a writer just commencing to try his hand at 
blank verse, and, finally, to him as not only engaged in both those 
capacities, but in any other way in which he might be useful to the 
company. If Greene had intended, as some think, to accuse Shake- 
upeare of pilfering from his works, or from those of other contemporaries, 
it may be assumed that he would have made the charge in far more 
direct terms. Mjreover, lh< particular satire, which khis evidently aimrd 
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at Shakespeare, would have lost its significance if the words of any other 
7vriter had been travestied. The attack of Greene's, plainly interpreted, 
is a decisive proof of Shakespeare's authorship of the line, and hence, by 
fair inference, of the speech in which it occurs. 

Page 82, line J2. Blundering. — Some of the evidences which have 
been adduced to show that the quartos were either very early productions 
of Shakespeare, or the works of elder writers, are really instances of 
unskilful and obtuse attempts to supply the place of imperfect notes or 
recollections. 

Page 84, line j. By the higher classes of Society. — ^So Chettle would 
appear to imply by using the expression, " divers of worship." 

Page 84, line 7. Was soon forgotten. — Otherwise he would have 
been at the pains to have made arrangements for having the offensive 
allusions in the Groatsworth of Wit cancelled in the second edition of 
that work in 1596. Unfortunately, no copy of the first edition is now 
known to exist, and we can only infer, from Chettle's apology and from 
the subsequent impressions containing invidious references to Shake- 
speare and others, that there is a high probability of Greene's tract having 
been reprinted without alteration. 

Page po, line 2p. By the servants of. — This appears from the earlier 
issue of 1594, recorded in I^ngbaine's Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets, 1 69 1, p. 464, as "acted by the Earls of Derby, Pembroke and 
Essex, their servants." That Langbaine has written Essex, by error for 
Sussex, is evident from the title-page of the edition of 1600 and from the 
half-title on the first page of that of 161 1. 

Page p2, line J2. Did not consider it necessary to deviate. — It would 
be advisable, preliminary to the formation of an impartial judgment on 
the authorship of Titus Andronicus, to dissociate Shakespeare entirely 
from the revolting details of the romance, and partially at least from 
their arrangement in the play itself. A theory which denies the possi- 
bility of his having been unduly influenced by his intimate professional 
association with the elder drama, not only in this instance but in several 
of his compositions, is one that would lead to inadmissible speculations. 
It must be recollected that, owing to the paucity of materials, we have 
very imperfect means of forming a judgment on the originality of his 
constructive art. 

Page p6y line 8. The unities of character. — In venturing to suggest 
the preservation of these as one of the leading characteristics of Shake- 
speare's dramatic work, it is under the impression that in this respect 
he is essentially superior, certainly to Ben Jonson, and, I believe, to all 
contemporary writers. This is a subject which has not yet received the 
minute attention it deserves. It is possible, indeed, that a skilful 
analyzer of every one of his numerous characters might occasionally 
meet with an apparent or even with a real discrepancy, but this would 
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not materially endanger the integrity of the position here advanced 
The rare examples of this kind may be attributed either to his extreme 
rapidity of composition, or to circumstances that occasioned intermittent 
work, or even to the necessity of a compliance with the exigencies of the 
stage. 

Page loii line 8. If so, — It is well supported by the few accessible 
evidences. The poet was not a member of Lord Strangers company in 
May, 1593, or his name would assuredly have been included in the list 
of that date. If he was then one of Lord Pembroke's actors, there were 
ample reasons for his leaving them in the following autumn, when they 
are mentioned as having been in such deplorable straits that they were 
compelled to pawn their theatrical apparel. The company of the Earl 
of Sussex was disbanded in the spring of 1594, some of its actors in 
all probability joining those of the Lord Chamberlain. There is, more- 
over, the corroborative fact that Shakespeare, throughout his subsequent 
career, was never known to write for any other managers but those with 
whom he was theatrically connected. 

Page 1 04 J line 10, There were rare doings, — The particulars of these 
revels, given in the text, are derived from a rare contemporary account 
which was printed many years afterwards, 1688, under the title of the 
Gesta Grayorum. It appears, from the dedication, that this tract was 
printed exactly from the original manuscript, from which, observes the 
editor, it was " thought necessary not to clip anything, which, though it 
may seem odd, yet naturally begets a veneration upon account of its 
antiquity ; " nor is there, indeed, the slightest reason for suspecting its 
authenticity. 

Page no, line j. Which was produced at the Curtain Theatre. — 
With respect to the evidences for the date of the production of Romeo 
and Juliet, it is important to exclude that which has been supposed to 
be gathered from a notice of the tragedy in Weever*s Epigrammes, 1599. 
It is stated by the author that these poems were written before he had 
attained the age of twenty, — " that twenty twelve months yet did never 
know," — that is to say, before 1596 or 1597, as may be gathered from a 
note in Stow's Survey of London, ed. 1633, P- 9^0. This statement of 
early authorship must, however, be taken with some qualification, for 
one of the pieces, an elegy on the death of Spenser, could not possibly 
have been composed before the date of publication, 1599. As Weever 
does not particularize which of the poems were written at the earlier 
period to which he refers, it is obvious that the elegy on Spenser may 
not be the only one of a later date, and that it would be unsafe to con- 
clude that the verses addressed to Shakespeare were amongst the former. 

Page III, line jj. October, 1596. — The regnal year in this docu- 
ment, indicating 1597, may be considered to be overruled by the 
repetition of the earlier year in the same paper. 
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fj^ rrz. 'hat n^ Jjt laa rfsmaratnL — T!ieaQaid. who was acqnaicted 
with iir EEugn Oopcan. lai, ^nrmsx\s^ 3^ diar ;^wiir#i^iKiii with some 
jacfinnnai pancmars rpiffwimng 5lew Farr. wmzng in 1733^ states 
that when ^lakespeaie pmcixased it. he. "^ hzvnig Traair d and moddf d 
it ac3 his own nund. ^ang" i die name :n New Place, which the oxansiQa- 
honse, snce g erred nt die sme suit, m, dns dav retams.'' With 
respecr do diis sccnnnt <jt ±e nzeiii of die name, lithongh it is known 
diat die house was ai ^-ailftf Jong besbue :3iakesx2eacer s dme. considexnig 
chat Theabaiddsived his iiiiiiiimii m iom Sir Qoeh Couton* credeoce 
ma^ be zivcn oa ± so ar is 3a beiiere ±at ±e ?oet aiade ^err eiLfcaniie 
a^ternrrnns. perhaps aexdy rebimmng: x. It was prabably akered or 
rebuilt by him hi tfod. iir hi diat year die C ji^Kxiaih au when en gig gd 
hi repzinng '^ die zreat sxcme bci^ ** a^ier die Avchu *^paxd to Mr. 
9ta3spG:e inr on Jod at ssiin, ^x7 which s&ooe was pesiiaps part of die 
old nvjkrk»".\\^ of die house, iir d»ze seems oo other piansibie eip2an»- 
tion <3i his halving soch m jcrie :o <n:^cse oc die sabBou. of t!>e land 
at Xew F!ace bemg ^rayeily. 

/^Rpr rzr^ Jbbt J3^ PrwsBrrmi Us E2sabtihaM. wrwu — This is proied 
by its «-^»»tmt>ir'i-ifT in an aid plan C2t die jxaiky which was made \/j 
•* Robertns Tresweil Jiias Sonassest "* ai Aprfl^ k5Q9> 

Ftx^ r2t^ jswr rji 21ir ^*Mtrs Haai Tarwrm^ — It is a smgnlar 
Gircimiscince diat th«3e s no mestxon of dhs rettf^iiifwi ' ^ufxn in any 
^■orrrat of Shakespesie pte^iouaiy 33 ±e anpatance of Tbeobokf s m 
175J, but 'isoL die Icca&ty is dieare jccozateiy gj^rea ttom an oki and 
gdmne scage-eai^tfon is lenooed cersin by an annsion oo '^Sk Joiin 
cf die Boarss-Head hi RK^nrfrean '' hi Goytcns Festivciis Xoces^ 1^54* 
p« 277. iSiakspeare never axesccos that ansca at alL and the only 
pcssbie aUnscn to k s in die Seccnd Fait ct Henry dte Fourth^ where 
die Prhace asks, speakhot oc FaiscaC — ^^oxh dK old bear ted in the 
Gid sank y A soggiesccn oc the locauty may also be poss^y jntended 
m Rkhard die Seojii»l where the Pnnce is meacaaned as neqnentiog 
txvercs thit *^ stand in narrr^v lanes.'' In the ciar of the Famous 
\~xtones. the Casde Tavern is dxe iom whkh is meBCKned as the pbce 
cf meetm^ in Exstcheap. The earnest nccace cf dbe Boars Hevl 
u<jmi!> in the testament cf WiH&un WaraeoL whc in the rcigin of 
Richard 11^ ^ve **'all that bis xnemenc caTTed the Boars HeaKi» 
Eastcheapc to a college of priiscs cr chtrtftTirSi. ixoued by Sir ^Hham 
WahrortK loid mayor* in the adfcishi^ church cf SL >£ndtteL Crooked- 
hne.* The endowxcteccs of thss co{I«^ wexe icri^ted tt> die Crown 
in 1549^ in vrhk:h vear die tenement above alha5ed to is described as 
'^all his the said Walter Mccdens cececaenc called ±e Boars Hevl in 
Eastcheap. worth by year ^r^-^ Scowe« mecticcicg: the ad^ay of the 
King's sons in Eistcheap. a»>^ in a nuintitsal csoce* *^ th e r e was no 
uveme dien in ELjcstcheape.* The Boars Heaii s iist menti o n e d as 
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an inn in the year 1537. when it b expresshr demised in a lease as *'all 
that tavern called the Bores Hedde cum ceOariis soUariis et aliis suis 
pertinentiis in Estdiepe. in parochia Sancti Michadis prasdicti, in tentiia 
Johannx Broke, vidiKe.'' Aboat the fear 15S& it was kept by one 
Thomas WrirfiL a nadr^e of Shrewsbarr. •* Thear was chosen withe 
me, at diat time* oot of the sdiooL George Wrighte, son of Thomas 
Wrighte of Londoru vintener, that dwdt at the Boce"^ Hed in Estcheap, 
who stthence. having good enheritance desceiKkd to him, is now clerk 
in the king s stable and a kn^te. a vwne discreet and honest gcntle- 
maEu"^ Liber FameUcos of Sir James Whitelocke, sob aimo 15S8. In 
i6o2« the Lords of die Coonci! giv^ permssaon far the serrants of the 
Earls of Oxford and Worcester to p^v at this tavern. There were 
numerous other tenements in Loodoo. inchadii^ fivie taverns in the 
Citv, known bv the itame of the Boars Head, nor was it a Pcrv tmusiial 
tide Kv cocntnr inns. CnrioosSv ewxsigh. br an acddental comcsdence, 
Sir John Fxstoiit devisl^i to Mag^iijen CoSe^ Osford. a house so 
calkd in the bcwx^ of Socthwark. See Mc WiEIiam Readle s able 
and vahubJe wvxk on 05d SccAwark. i$7S. p. 5^^ 

J^j^ ijsx •^•f /v\ 7W «£iaJMiL — Focr leaves oo2v of the first 
edttioiu d^vwred onnv inncs 9^ at Kistot coQceajed in the recesses 
of an <vd Sxhk<v>ver« an^ kac»wn to e2d5t. T!:is precsocs liJuj n eu t, 
whkh I wvcM t)ot exchan^ ior ^ sendee is |Kar^ ss obk of the Bost 
cherished gems in ^^ Ifbcanr a: HcCrr^borr Ccfse. Bodi edtioos 
were ih> dvxibc pcKished be \^~&9f is 15^ aac ntk^ Se d^sdz^cished 
bv the ctrvn:m$tMKe of the wv>cd h&inr it dSe head-£ae of dw first 
bet::^ t^Ni^ sn tlut of the :»vx«id. Sbc^ w;as :^ ryyettkd ortbog- 
ta^^^y o< the r>£r>>i thit ks vanasioQ b »» ev>&9Kie ia t^ qaesbon 
cc pvix:::y. bet thi: :he ga g aaee t hekngis »> ^ae crsc ei£cMB bit be 
sateiLV xxsentd &vx& i:^: occc&rcrr^ a wvcd Ktsaidi m »> other capresskn, 
ocais;>«oc: h«35C the cvcrrjcoesc ecrcc ia earr jerracs. It is sooKdizsL 
a: ^:ss k^e cjiv. ^> txNXMter eves: a ssicje i»>6C wvwi tha: was w^jixu br 
S^iyike:?r«eii:^. Foca? tSftect exc-H-ririTifcfi. — ^* Hc^ tie jaic Kucot roaeted !* 
W'Sm: Wjje es:^s«c :be r^v oc ^se r«5scers c« ^se S^ac3:!oe:sXosBiaBv 
in KeOirsirT^ i c«CiC^ tiae trdkr :isese iiv<a Ta:n» o:is:saJecaK*v com tizK of 
tise oocirwKe e>£M& of i^^jnij;. ^eriixs Ae ooe Siiicetceic 5i? :be fea ca mB, 
if ever &o^v«tvL as^ci::; riKs^^ «^^e w^o: ^le wcco:^: cf lise ctfw- 
r^5 eoBCT. T^>i«^ w«e :h^^ ac xwer t^aa set ei^xkns pdbitssSxd 

1; » ra:b^ «r^r5£i^ ^^^^Jft. ^k^wrchscacsaca: :ie ricbCMCcB: « Ae 
icvxsnsxuKX'tt jsii lise S<wcjd IV^ 3* itcvx ^ie cdser s^n&c a*:! isrw 
a^W!i«c jft$ :he F:ir>c rVt ^taacx x wjks ^^ ^ermsc it :iie oai&ocr 
eccv^tt oc t?cv 
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l^ge IJT, line j. Mertly out of defertnee. — There seems to be no 
other solution of the problem at all feasible. The trivial historical 
allusions, if they are to be seriously received as evidences of the date 
of action, would place the comedy between the two parts of Henry the 
Fourth and the drama of Henry the Fifth ; but its complete isolation 
from those plays offers the best means of deliverance from the perplexity 
created by those references. Arguments on any other basis will only 
land us, to use the words of Mrs. Quickly, " into such a canaries as 'tis 
wonderful." This Mrs. Quickly, she of the Merry Wives of Windsor, is 
an essentially different character from her namesake of the historical 
plays, and is positively introduced into the former as a stranger to 
Sir John, without the slightest reference to the memori^ of the Boar's 
Head tavern. All this leads to the inference that the small connection 
to be traced between the comedy and the historical plays is to be 
attributed to the necessity of at least a specious compliance with the 
wishes of the Queen, and this is as much as can fairly be said even in 
regard to the love adventures of Falstaff. 

Page rji, line 5. In the brief space of a fortnight, — This tradition 
was first recorded by Dennis in the dedication to the Comical Gallant, 
1702, in which he says, referring to the Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Queen Elizabeth — "this comedy was written at her command, and by 
her direction, and she was so eager to see it acted that she commanded 
it be finished in fourteen days ; and was afterwards, as tradition tells us. 
very well pleas'd at the representation." In the prologue to his play, 
Dennis repeats the assertion that Shakespeare's comedy was written in 
the short space of fourteen days. Rowe, in 1709, speaking of Queen 
Elizabeth, says,— Life of Shakespeare, pp. 8, 9,— "she was so well 
pleased with that admirable character of Falstaff in the two parts of 
Henry the Fourth, that she commanded him to continue it for one 
play more, and to show him in love ; this is said to be the occasion of 
his writing the Merry Wives of Windsor." This evidence was followed 
by that of Gildon, who, in 1710, Remarks, etc., p. 291, observes that 
"the fairys in the Fifth Act makes a handsome complement to the 
Queen, in her palace of Windsor, who had oblig'd him to write a pby 
of Sir John Falstaff in love, and which / am very well assured he 
perfomi'd in a fortnight ; a prodigious thing, when all is so well contriv'd 
and carry'd on without the least confusion." It will be perceived that, 
although the statements of Dennis and Gildon are in some respects less 
circumstantial than those of Rowe, yet Elizabeth coutd not very well 
have commanded Shakespeare to exhibit the fat knight in love if she 
had not been previously introduced to him in another character. Pope 
and Theobald appear to have taken their versions of the tradition 
second-hand from their predecessors, but their accejitance of it proves 
that they shared in a general belief. Rowe's version of the anecdote is, 
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as usual with him, the one most cautiously written, and therefore that to 
be preferred ; but still there is no reason for disbelieving the assertions 
of the others to the extent that the play was written with great celerity. 
So much can be accepted, without absolutely crediting the asserted 
short limit of the fortnight ; and Dennis's authority on that point must 
be considered to be weakened by the fact that, in his Letters, ed. 1721, 
p. 232, he reduces the period to ten days. 

J^^g^ ^32, line ij. A very defective cofy. — The first edition, in every 
respect an irregular performance, is considered by some critics to be an 
imperfect copy of a very hastily written original sketch of the comedy. 
Were this the case, surely there would be found passages unmistakeably 
derived from Shakespeare's pen, adapted solely to that original, and 
intentionally omitted in a reconstruction of the play ; but instead of 
this, the quarto consists for the most part of merely imperfect transcripts, 
not sketches, of speeches to be found in the authentic drama. The few 
re-written portions are of a very inferior power, and it would be difficult 
to imagine that they could not have been the work of some other hand. 
One of these, where FalstafF is tormented by the pretended fairies in 
Windsor Park, the most favourable of the pieces which are clearly 
derived from another source, exhibits few, if any, traces of genius. As 
for the other original fragments in the quarto, they are hardly worthy of 
serious consideration, and some of the lines in them are poor and 
despicable. There are indications that the botcher, whoever he might 
have been, was fully acquainted with Shakespeare's play of Henry the 
Fourth, several phrases being evidently borrowed from it "When 
Pistol lies, do this," is a line found in Johnson's quarto and in the 
Second Part of Henry the Fourth, but not in the perfect copy of the 
Merry Wives. The same may also be said of such expressions as wool- 
sack and iniquity^ as applied to Falstaff, neither of which are to be 
traced in the first folio. Sometimes, also, Shakespeare's own expressions 
are employed in wrong places, to suit the editor's purpose ; and over- 
sights, some of the greatest magnitude, occur in nearly every page. 
The succession of scenes, however, is exactly the same as in the 
amended play, although not so divided, with the exception of the 
fourth and fifth scenes of the third act, which are transposed. The 
first scene of the fourth act, and the first four scenes of the fifth act in 
the amended play, are entirely omitted in the quarto. Amongst the 
numerous other indications of an imperfect publication, the reader's 
attention may be drawn to the second stage-direction, in which 
Bardolph is introduced, as in the amended play, whereas he is there 
entirely omitted in the business of the scene ; and to the incident of 
the Doctor's sending a challenge to Evans being altogether inexplicable 
without the assistance derived from the more perfect version. Several 
other speeches and devices are of so extremely an inartificial and trivial 
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a character, it can scarcely be imagined but that some poetasier of the 
time was concerned with the publication. 

Page 140, line 11. The month of July,— Sec the entry of July the 
aand, 1598, in the registers of the Stationers' Company. The Rev. 
H. P. Stokes, in an able essay on the subject in the best work that has 
hitherto appeared on the chronological question, assigns the date of this 
play to 1597-8, and there is no good evidence for attributing an earlier 
period to its composition. 

Page 143, line 2S. Some years firej'iously. — As a rule it is unsafe 
to pronounce a judgment on the period of the composition of any of 
Shakespeare's dramas from internal evidence, but the general opinion 
that the Two Gentlemen of Verona is one of the author's earliest 
complete dramatic efforts may be followed without much risk of error. 
Admitting its lyrical beauty, its pathos, its humour, and its infinite 
superiority to the dramas of contemporary writers, there is nevertheless 
a crudity in parts of the action, one at least being especially unskilful 
and abrupt, which would probably have been avoided at a later period 
of composition. 

Pa^ 144, Urn ly. The words of Meres. — Those who believe that 
the Sonnets, as we now have them, comprise two long poems addressed 
to separate individuals, must perforce admit that they are the "sugared" 
ones alluded to by Meres, for the celebrated lines on the two loves of 
Comfort and Despair are found in the Passionate Pilgrim of 1599. But 
copies of specially dedicated poems would most likely have been for- 
warded solely to the addressees, or, at all events, would not have been 
made subjects of literary notoriety through the adopted course recorded 
by Meres. That writer, in all probability, would have used the words, 
to hii private friends, if he had entertained the views now adopted by 
the personality theorists. 

Page 144, line 3g, Separate contributions. — Here and there is to be 
distinctly observed an absolute continuity, but a long uninterrupted 
se^iuence after the tirst seventeen can be traced only by those who rely 
on strained inferences, or are too intent on the establishment of favourite 
theories to condescend to notice glaring difficulties and inconsistencies. 
The opinion that the address to the " lovely boy " in i a6 is the termina- 
tion of a series, dedicated to one and the same youth, is, indeed, 
absolutely disproved by the language of No. S7- There are several 
other sonnets antecedent to ii6 that bear no internal evidence of being 
addressed to the male sex, and it is difficult to understand the temerity 
that would gratuitously represent the great dramatist as yet ftirthcr 
narrowing the too slender barriers which then divided the protestations 
of love and friendship. 

Page 144, line jj. Their fragmtnlary (harader. — Two of the 
sonnets, those referring to Cupid's brand, are obviously nothing more 
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than poetical exercises, and these lead to the suspicion that there may 
be amongst them other examples of iterative fancies. Here and there 
are some which have the appearance of being mere imitations from the 
Classics or the Italian, although of course it is not necessary to assume 
that either were consulted in the original languages. It is difficult on 
any other hypothesis to reconcile the inflated ^otism of such a one as 
55 with the unassuming dedications to the Venus and Lucrece, 1593 
suid 15949 or with the expressions of humility found in the Sonnets 
themselves, eg., 32 and 38. 

Page 14$^ line 2, From the arrangement — And not only from the 
classification and titles given by Benson in his edition of 1640, but from 
the terms in which he writes of the Sonnets themselves. " In your 
perusaH," he observes in his address to the reader, " you shall finde them 
seren, cleere, and elegantly plaine ; such gentle strains as shall recreate 
and not perplexe your braine ; no intricate or cloudy stuffe to puzzell 
intellect, but perfect eloquence such as will raise your admiration to his 
praise. '^ These words could not have been penned had he regarded the 
Sonnets in any light other than that of poetical fancies. 

Page 146^ line /j. The immense majority, — The estimation in which 
the drama was held by the reigning sovereigns did not elevate the social 
position of actors, who were regarded at Court in the light of menials, 
and classed by the public with jugglers and buffoons. 

Page I4g, line 7, Of any of these. — ^These editions do not contain 
the choruses, and, as the latter were written as early as 1 599, it is next 
to impossible that the quartos represent the author's imperfect sketch. 
The fact that Shakespeare wrote the play after he had completed the 
Second Part of Henry the Fourth, as appears from the epilogue to the 
latter, precludes the supposition that Henry the Fifth could have been a 
very early production ; and especially such a piece as would be suggested 
by the edition of 1600. The brevity of the latter shows, moreover, that 
it is, under any view, an imperfect copy, it being much too short to have 
occupied the then established duration of a performance at the London 
Theatres. 

Page i^ij line j. In this case at least, — That Jaggard would have 
yielded to remonstrances in 1599, had such then been made to him, 
may be inferred from the circumstance of his cancelling the title-page 
containing Shakespeare's name in the edition of 16 12, and this appa- 
rently at the instigation of a minor writer. 

Page 161 y line ji. Most probably on January the Fifth, — That is, on 
Twelfth Night, 1602. The comedy was certainly written not very long 
before the performance at the Middle Temple, as may be gathered from 
the use which Shakespeare has made of the song, — "Farewell, dear 
love," — a ballad which had first appeared in the previous year in the 
Booke of Ay res composed by Robert Jones, foL, Lond. 1601. 
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Page i6j, line j. One hundred anil seven acres of land — It may be 
that this acquisition is referred to by Crosse in his Vertues Common- 
wealth, 1603, when he speaks thus ungenerously of the actors and 
dramatists of the period,— "as these copper-!ace gentlemen growe rich, 
purchase lands by adulterous playes, and rot fewe of them usurers and 
extortioners, which they exhaust out of the purses of their haunters, so 
are they puft up in such pride and selfe-love as they envie their equalles 
and scorne iheyr inferiours." AUeyn had not at this time commenced 
his purchases of land at Dulwich. 

Page i6j, line 14.. Opposite the Uiver grounds of New Plaa, — This 
is stated on the reasonable supposition, in fact, all but certainty, that the 
locality of the estate had not been changed between the time of Shake- 
speare and its ownership by the Clofitons early in the last century. 
Since that period the Chapel Lane Rowington copyhold has always been 
the one described in the text, its area corresponding to that given 
in the survey of 1604. About thirty years ago, however, the late 
Mr. W, O. Hunt, the then owner of the copyhold, made the following 
extract from an account of the manor written in the year 1582 — 
"Thomas Patrycke holdeth of the said lord by coppie of Court Roll, 
accordinge to the custoine of the saide manour, one collage and one 
garden thereunto adjacent, apperteininge and belonginge, conleyninge 
by estimacion a quarteme of an acre of grounde, and doth bounde and 
adjoyne uppon and to a lane there called Dead Lane on the south side, 
the land appertayning to the towne of Clifford on the est side, and the 
lande now in the tenure or use of Robert Stones on the north side, and 
the lande of William Smithe on the west side on all partes, the which 
cotage and garden are holden of the said lord by the yerely rente of 
ij.j. vj.rf., suite of court and fealtie, and fine at every decease or surrender, 
accordinge to the custome of the saide manour afore in this said boke 
of suriey mentioned." The original record containing these particulars 
was lent to Mr. Hunt by the solicitor to the manor, but the manuscript 
cannot now be found. That the extract here given is, however, sub- 
stantially accurate, cannot admit of a doubt, although the description of 
the copyhold, as one on the north side of the lane, is extremely perplex- 
ing. It may be said to be inexplicable, there being positive evidence 
that the Clifford estate was bounded on the west by Shakespeare's 
garden. There was, however, on that side a |>lot of freehold land 
which, in 1590, a bam being then u|>on it, belonged to one William 
Smith, and which tnusl have been thrown into the New Place estate 
some time before ihe year i6ii. Ii is extremely unlikely to have been 
the site of the kitchen garden first mentioned in 1731. 

Page 16 J, line ij. Al Ihe annual rental of two shilHngs and sixfenee. 
— In a survey of the manor taken in August 1606, and preserved 
amongst the records of the Land Revenue Office his rental is put at 
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two shillings, but in another survey taken on October 24th, 1604, in a 
list of the '' customary tenants in Stratforde parcell of the saide manor," 
is this entry, — " William Shakespere lykewise holdeth there one cottage 
and one garden by estimation a quarter of one acre, and payeth yeerlye 
rent ij.^., vj.</." There is a discrepancy in the amounts of the rent which 
are given in the ancient records, the sum of two shillings being men- 
tioned in a Longbridge MS. survey of i555f and in that of 1606 above 
quoted In one of 1582, and in numerous other documents, two 
shillings and sixpence is named as the annual rental 

Page i6j, line J2, And then he surrendered it, — No record of this 
surrender has been discovered, but it is the most natural explanation of 
the terms in which the copyhold estate is mentioned in the poef s will. 
If tliis view be not accepted, it will be requisite to make the gratuitous 
assumption that the scrivener inserted a wholly unnecessary proviso 
through being unacquainted with the customs of the manor. " By the 
custome thereof, the eldest sonne is to inherite, and for defaulte of yssue 
male, the eldest daughter ; the coppieholders for every messuage and 
for every tofft of a messuage paye a herriott, but a cottage and tofft of a 
cottage paye not herriotts," Survey^ MS. 

Page 166^ line p. In the Spring. — This appears from the entry in 
the books of the Stationers Company on July 26th, 1602, of ''a booke 
called the Revenge of Hamlett, Prince (of) Denmarke, as yt was latelie 
acted by the Lo: Chamberleyne his servantes." The tragedy is not 
mentioned by Meres in 1598, and it could not have been written in its 
present form before the spring of the year 1600, the period of the 
opening of the globe, there being a clear allusion to performances at 
that theatre in act ii., sc. 2. 

Page 166 f line J2, Employed an inferior and clumsy writer, — ^The 
proposition here advanced seems to be the one that most fairly meets 
the various difficulties of an intricate problem, an interpretation explain- 
ing nearly all the perplexing circumstances which surround the history 
of the barbarously garbled and dislocated text of the first edition, and 
accounting for what is therein exhibited of identity with and variations 
from the characterisation and dramatic structure of the authentic work. 
There is another theory which assumes that the quarto of 1603 is a copy, 
however imperfect, of Shakespeare's first sketch of the play. Were this 
the case, surely there would be foimd in it some definite traces of the 
poet's genius, sparkling in lines which belong to the variations above 
noticed, and which could not have found a place in the short-hand 
notes of the enlarged tragedy. There can scarcely be a doubt but that 
the unreasonable length of this drama led to all manner of omissions 
in the acting copies, and that these last were subjected to continual 
revision at the theatre. If this were so, it is not unlikely that the first 
edition may contain small portions, more or less fully exhibited, of 
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Shakespeare's own woik nowhere else to be found ; but, taking that 
edition as a whole, excluding those parts of it which, either accurately 
or defectively rendered, are evidently derived from the genuine play, 
there is found an assemblage of feeble utterances and inferior doggerel, 
the composition of which could not reasonably be assigned to any 
period, however early, of Shakespeare's literary career. The absolute 
indications of the hand of a very inferior dramatist are clearly visible 
in his original scene of the interview between the Queen and Horaiio, 
and it is more easy to believe that such a writer could have made 
structural and characterial alterations which subtle reasoning may 
persuade itself are results of genius, than that Shakespeare could ever 
have written in any form that which no amount of logic can succeed in 
removing from the domain of balderdash. So wretched, indeed, is 
nearly the whole of the twaddle which has been cited as part of the 
first draft of the immortal tragedy, that one is inclined to suspect 
plagiarism in cases where anything like poetry is discovered. In one 
instance, at all events, in the lines, "Come on, Ofelia," ed. 1603, sig. 
C. >, verso, there seems to be a palpable imitation of words of Viola in 
Twelfth Night. 

Pagt i6jy line 16. Admirably portrayed by Burbage. — This is 
ascertained from the very interesting and ably written elegy on Burbage, 
but there is no record of his treatment of the character, his delinea- 
tion probably differing materially from that of modern actors. Stage 
tradition merely carries down the tricks of the profession, no actor 
entirely replacing another, and, in the case of Hamlet, hardly two of 
recent times, whose performances I have had the opportunity of witness- 
ing, but who are or have been distinct in manner and expression, and 
even in idea. The fact appears to be that this tragedy offers a greater 
opportunity than any other for a variety of special interpretations on 
the stage, those being created by the individual actor's elevation or 
depression of one or more of the hero's mental characteristics. 
According to Downes, Sir William Davenant, " having seen Mr. Taylor 
of the Black Fryars Company act it, who, being instructed by the 
author, Mr. Shaksepeur,** taught Mr. Betterton in every particle of it," 
Roscius Anglicanus, 1 708. Shakespeare may have given hints to 
Burbage, but Taylor did not undertake the part until after the author's 
decease. See Wright's Historia Histrionica, 1699, p. 4. It appears 
from a stage -direction in the quarto of 1603, that, in Burbage's time, 
Ophelia in act iv., sc. 5, came on the stage playing upon a lute, no 
doubt accompanying herself on that instrument when singing the 
snatches of the ballads. " Enter Ofelia playing on a lute, and her haire 
downe singing," ed. 1O03. No such direction occurs in the other 
quartos, while the folio has merely, — " Enter Ophelia distracted." 

Page 16'j, line 2$. The ence popular slage-lrick. — There is a graphic 
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description of the incident in a Frenchman's account of the tragedy as 
performed at Covent Garden, in Kemble's time, 1811, — "it is enough 
to mention the grave-diggers to awaken in France the cry of rude and 
barbarous taste, and were I to say how the part is acted it might be 
still worse; — ^after beginning their labour and breaking ground for a 
grave, a conversation begins between the two grave-diggers ; — the chief 
one takes oflf his coat, folds it carefully and puts it by in a safe comer ; 
then, taking up his pick-axe, spits in his hand, gives a stroke or 
two, talks, stops, strips oflf his waistcoat, still talking, folds it with great 
deliberation and nicety, and puts it with the coat, then an under- 
waistcoat, still talking, another and another ; — I counted seven or eight 
each folded and unfolded very leisurely in a manner always different, 
and with gestures faithfully copied from nature ;— the British public 
enjoys this scene excessively, and the pantomimic variations a good 
actor knows how to introduce in it are sure to be vehemently 
applauded." A similar piece of bufifoonery was practised at the 
performance of the Duchess of Malfi, certainly produced before March, 
16 1 9, for when the Cardinal tells the Doctor to put oflf his gown, the 
latter, according to the stage-direction in ed. 1 708, " puts off his four 
cloaks one after another." A &aditional usage of this kind, belonging 
in all probability to Shakespeare's own time, should not be lightly 
discontinued; but care should be taken ta distinguish it from those 
which resulted solely from the exigencies created by the poverty of the 
ancient stage Another old stage-trick wa? that of Hamlet starting to his 
feet, and throwing down the chair on which he had been sitting in 
his consternation at the sudden appearance of his father's spirit in act 
iii., sc. 4. This incident is pictured in the frontispiece to the tragedy 
in Rowe's edition of Shakespeare, 1709, and it is no doubt of much 
greater antiquity. It appears from this interesting engraving that, in 
the performance of Hamlet in 1709, the pictures referred to by the hero 
in that act were represented by two large framed portraits hung on the 
walls of the chamber, and this was probably the custom after the 
Restoration, the separate paintings taking the place of those in the 
tapestry, the latter accidental and imaginary, Hamlet on the ancient 
stage no doubt pointing to any part of the arras in which figures 
were represented. It clearly appears from Hamlet's speech in the 
genuine tragedy that the portraits were intended to be whole lengths, 
and this would be inconsistent with the notion of miniatures, to say 
nothing of the absurdity of his carrying about with him one of the 
" pictures in little " the rage for the possession of which he elsewhere 
disparages. 

Page 775, line 2j. 77u tithes. — A copy of a rent-roll of the borough 
of Stratford, preserved in the Council Chamber, contains the following 
notice of these tithes. In the original, "the executours of Sir John 
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Hubande," was formerly in the place of "Mr. William Shakespear/' 
the latter name of course having been inserted after Shakespeare had 
made the purchase : — " Mr. Thomas Combes and Mr. William Shake- 
speare doe holde all maner of tythes of come, grayne, and hey, in the 
townes, hamlettes, villages, and feildes of Olde Stratford, Welcome and 
Bishopton, and all maner of tythes of woole, lambe, hempe, flaxe, and 
other small and privie tythes, for the yerely rent of xxxiiij.//. paiable at 
our Lady Day and Michaelmas." Some Chancery proceedings respecting 
these tithes, hereafter noticed, give further information regarding the 
parties who were interested in them. The indenture and bond were 
each of them executed by Ralph Huband in the presence of William 
Huband, Anthony Nash, and Francis Collins, the last two of whom 
are mentioned as legatees in the poet's will. Anthony Nash was the 
father of Thomas Nash, who married Elizabeth Hall, Shakespeare's 
grand-daughter, in 1626. 

Page lyS^ line 2. Who had the free use of Aubreys papers. — In his 
memoir of Sir William Davenant, he occasionally uses the exact words 
of Aubrey, and Warton's implied statement, that there is a notice of 
the scandal in one of Wood's own manuscripts, is erroneous. 

Page 180^ line S' One or more. — There were at least two old plays 
on the subject in the dramatic repertory of the time, one which was 
printed under the title of the True Chronicle History of King Leir, and 
another, now lost,- that bore probably more affinity to Shakespeare's 
drama. The latter fact is gathered from an interesting entry in an 
inventory of theatrical apparel belonging to the Lord Admiral's Com- 
pany in March, 1598-9, where mention is made of "Rentes woden 
leage," that is, stocks. A play of King Lear was acted in Surrey on 
April the 6th and 8th, 1594, by the servants of the Queen and the 
Earl of Sussex, who were then performing as one company. The 
representation attracted liberal receipts, especially on the first of these 
occasions, but it is not mentioned by Henslowe as being then a new 
production. 

Page i80j line 6, On the same legend, — It should be borne in mind, 
as Professor Hales has intimated in a very able essay on this tragedy, 
that, when it was submitted to the public, the history of King Lear was 
not generally accepted as a legendary stor}*. So we have the publishers 
of Shakespeare's play following the title of the older drama in the words, 
the True Chronicle History, in perfect confidence that the general 
reader of the day would receive the tragedy as founded on authentic 
events. 

Page 180^ line 6, Before King James. — It is certain that Shake- 
speare's tragedy was not produced before March, 1603, the date of the 
publication of Harsnet's Declaration, but the minute considerations 
that have been brought forward to assign the date of King Lear to 
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the period anterior to its recorded performance before the Court in 
December, 1606, do not appear to be decisive. Such is the variation 
of the terms of British and English, but the former occurs more 
frequently than the latter in the older play. Allusions to such matter 
as storms and eclipses are exceedingly treacherous criteria. Moreover, 
if the tragedy had been produced any length of time previously to the 
Christmas of 1 606, it would be difficult to account for the evidences of 
its popularity accruing only in the following year. 

Page 180^ line 24, Not a native of that village. — For John Hall of 
Acton was married there, on September the 19th, 15/4, to Margaret 
Archer, and " Elizabeth Hall, the daughter of John, xxned the v.th of 
June, 1575." The poet's son-in-law, in 1635, bequeathed "my house 
in Acton" to his daughter, who was possibly named after the lady 
above mentioned. All this is, however, suggested with diffidence, for 
Hall being one of the commonest of surnames, absolute identifications 
are hopeless in the absence of definite clues, and little assistance can 
be derived from the arms found on the gravestone of 1635. No record 
exists of the tinctures belonging to those arms, and the coat stands, in 
different colours, for various families of HalL It should be observed 
that the registers of Maidstone negative a favourite conjecture that he 
was the son of an eminent physician of that town. 

Page i82y line 2, The Old Town, — "I have seen, in some old 
paper relating to the town, that Dr. Hall resided in that part of Old 
Town which is in the parish of Old Stratford," MS. of R. B. Wheler, c 
1814. 

Page i8j, line 11, Pericles. — No mention of this play has been 
discovered in any book or manuscript dated previously to the year 1608. 
The statement that there was an edition of Pimlyco or Runne Red-Cap, 
issued in 1596, is inconsistent with the original entry of that tract on 
the Registers of the Stationers' Company under the date of April the 
15th, 1609. 

Page i8y^ line 1, Five-pence, — In a manuscript account of payments, 
1609, discovered by Mr. G. F. Warner at Dulwich College, is a note 
by Alleyn, under the title of howshowld stuffs of "a book, Shaksper 
sonettes, 5*" That this was the contemporary price of the work is 
confirmed by an early manuscript note, 5** on the title-page of the copy 
of the first edition preserved in Earl Spencer's library at Althorp. On 
the last page of that copy is the following memorandum in a hand- 
writing of the time, — " Commendacions to my very kind and approued 
ffrind, B. M." 

Page 181, line 10, He dedicated the work, — To the " only begetter,' 
that is, to the one person who obtained the entire contents of the 
work for the use of the publisher. The notion that begetter stands for 
inspirer^ could only be received were one individual alone the subject 

S 2 
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of all the poems ; and, moreover, unless we adopt the wholly gratuitous 
conjecture that the sonnets of 1609 were not those in being in 1598, 
had not the time somewhat gone by for a publisher's dedication to that 
object? 

Page 188, line 16. On horseback. — Most probably on hobby-horses, 
for it is hardly possible that there could have been room on the stage 
of the Globe Theatre for the introduction of living animals. 

Page igi, line 2^, Wincot, — The ancient provincial name of the 
small village of Wilmecote, about three miles from Stratford-on-Avon. 
It is spelt both Wincott and Wilmcott in the same entry in the Sessions 
Book for 1642, MS. County Records, Warwick; and Wincott in a 
record of 32 Elizabeth at Stratford-on-.\von. Marian Racket, described 
as the fat ale-wife of this hamlet, was probably a real character, as well 
as Stephen Sly, old John Naps, Peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell. 
The documentary evidence respecting the inferior classes of society, 
especially at so early a period, is at all times brief and difficult of access; 
but the opinion here expressed with regard to the truthfulness of the 
names referred to may be said to be all but confirmed by the discovery 
of contemporary notices of Stephen Sly, who is described as a " servant 
to William Combe," and who is several times mentioned in the records 
of Stralford-on-Avon as having taken an active part in the disputes 
which arose on the attempted enclosures of common lands, acting, of 
course, under the directions of his master. In a manuscript written 
in 1615 he is described as a labourer, but he seems to have been one 
of a superior class, for his house, " Steeven Slye house," is alluded to 
in the parish register of Stratford of the same year, as if it were of some 
slight extent The locality of Wincot was long recognised as the scene 
of Christopher Sly's fondness of potations. When, in 1658, Sir Aston 
Cokain addressed some lines to one Clement Fisher, of that village, 
his theme solely refers to the Wincot ale and to its powers over the 
tinker of the comedy. 

Page igi, line 2g, Christopher Sly, — The Christian as well as the 
surname of this personage are taken from the older play, but there was 
a Christopher Sly who was a contemporary of Shakespeare's at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and who is mentioned in Greene's manuscript diary under 
the date of March the 2nd, 161 5- 16. This is a singular coincidence, 
even if it be not considered a slight indication that the author of the 
Taming of a Shrew may have been a Warwickshire man. 

Page ig2, line 4, Mill, — This anecdote was first published by 
Capell in the following terms, — "Wincot is in Stratford's vicinity, 
where the memory of the ale-house subsists still ; and the tradition 
goes that 'twas resorted to by Shakespeare for the sake of diverting 
himself with a fool who belonged to a neighbouring mill," Notes to the 
Taming of the Shrew, ed. 1780, p. 26. Warton merely says that "the 
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house kept by our genial hostess still remains, but is at present a mill,'" 
Appendix to the 1773 edition of Shakespeare, vol. 10. According to 
an unpublished letter of Warton's, written in 1790, he derived his 
information from what was told him, when a boy, by P>ancis Wise, 
an eminent Oxford scholar, who went purposely to Stratford-on-Avon 
about the year 1 740 to collect materials respecting the personal histor)' 
of Shakespeare. Warton's own words may be worth giving, — "My 
note about Wilnecote I had from Mr. Wise, Radclivian librarian, a 
most accurate and inquisitive literary antiquary, who, about fifty years 
ago, made a journey to Stratford and its environs to pick up anecdotes 
about Shakespeare, many of which he 'told me ; but which I, being 
then very young, perhaps heard very carelessly and have long forgott ; — 
this I much regrett, for I am sure he told me many curious things 
about Shakespeare ; — he was an old man when I was a boy in this 
college ; — the place is Wylmecote, the mill, or Wilnicote, near Stratford 
not Tamworth," 31 March, 1790. There may be some truth in the 
anecdote as related by Capell, but the other account is obviously 
confused and inaccurate. Both the ale-house and the mill had dis- 
appeared before Warton*s time. "The late Mr. James West of the 
Treasury assured me that, at his house in Warwickshire, he had a 
wooden bench, once the favourite accommodation of Shakespeare, 
together with an earthem half-pint mug out of which he was accustomed 
to take his draughts of ale at a certain publick house in the neighbour, 
hood of Stratford every Saturday afternoon," Steevens in Supplement to 
Shakespeare, 1780, ii. 369. 

Page igjy line 5. Bardon Hill. — This hill, from the summit of 
which are to be seen exquisite views of the Cotswolds, is situated about 
a mile from Stratford-on-Avon, and overlooks the village of Shottery. 
Henry Cooper, a tradesman of Stratford-on-Avon, residing in Ely 
Street, in a letter to Garrick written in 1771, mentioning astroites, 
says, — " thees small stones which I have sent are to be found on a hill 
called Barn-hill within a mile of Stratford, the road that Shakespear 
whent when he whent to see his Bidford topers ; thees stones will swim 
in a delf-plate amongst vineger." In Shakespeare's day there was no 
doubt a bridle-way. It may be observed that the word topers does not 
appear to have been in use, in the sense above intended, before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

Page iQj^ line 7. Noted for its revelry, — But in a report on the 
state of Bidford in 1605, we are told that "alehowses keepe good order 
in them ; roagues punyshed ;" and, in another one for 1606, that "ale- 
houses keepe good order," Warwick Corporation MSS. It is possible, 
however, that these may have been exceptional years, for at a later 
period there are different tales. In 16 13, one John Darlingie was 
presented at Bidford " for keepinge ill rule in his house on the sabaoth 
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in service time by sellinge of ale," MS. Episc. Reg. Wigorn. In 1646, 
six of the ale-house keepers were presented at the Warwick Sessions for 
pursuing their calling without licenses, and in the following year, 1647, 
William Torpley of Bidford, presented for sellinge of lesse then mesure, 
and for keeping disorders in his howse," Warwick County MSS. 

Page igj^ line 8, He happened to meet with a shepherd, — A gentle- 
man, who visited Stratford-on-Avon in 1762, relates how the host of the 
White Lion Inn took him to Bidford, and " shewed me in the hedge 
a crab-tree called Shakespear's Canopy, because under it our poet slept 
one night ; for he, as well as Ben Johnson, loved a glass for the pleasure 
of society ; and he, having heard much of the men of that village as 
deep drinkers and merry fellows, one day went over to Bidford to take 
a cup with them ; — he enquired of a shepherd for the Bidford drinkers, 
who replied they were absent, but the Bidford sippers were at home, 
and, I suppose, continued the sheepkeeper, they will be sufficient for 
you ; and so, indeed, they were ; — he was forced to take up his lodging 
under that tree for some hours," British Magazine for June, 1762. This 
is the only traditional account which is of the slightest value, but a 
ridiculous amplification of it is narrated by Jordan in a manuscript 
written about the year 1770. This manuscript, which was formerly in 
Ireland's possession (Confessions, 1805, p. 34), and is now in my own 
collection, is here printed V.L., — "The following Anecdote of Shak- 
speare is tho a traditional Story as well authenticated as things of this 
nature generally are. I shall therefore not hesitate relating it as it was 
Verbally delivered to me. Our Poet was extremely fond of drinking 
hearty draughts of English Ale and glory'd in being thought a person of 
superior eminence in that profession if I may be alowed the phrase. In 
his time but at what period it is not recorded there were two Companys 
or fratemitys of Village Yeomanry who used frequently to associate to 
gether at Bidford a town pleasantly situate on the Banks of the Avon 
about 7 miles below Stratford, and Who boasted themselves Superior in 
the Science of drinking to any set of equal number in the Kingdom and 
hearing the fame of our Bard it was determined to Challenge him and 
his Companions to a tryal of their skill which the Stratfordians accepted 
and accordingly repaired to Bidford which place agreeable to both 
parties was to be the Scene of Contendtion But when Shakspeare 
and his Companions arrived at the destined spot to their disagreeable 
disapointment they found the Topers were gone to Evesham fair and 
were told that if they had a mind to try their strength with the Sippers,, 
they were ther ready for the Contest, Shakespf and his companions made 
a Scoff at their Opponents but for want of better Company they agreed 
to the Contest and in a little time our Bard and his Compainions got so 
intolerable intoxicated that they was not able to Contend any longer 
and accordingly set out on their return to Stratford. But had not got 
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above half a mile on the road eer the found themselves unable to 
proceed any farther, and was obliged to lie down under a Crabtree 
which is still growing by the side of the road where they took up their 
repose till morning when some of the Company roused the poet and 
intreated him to return to Bidford and renew the contest which he 
declined saying I have drank with — * Piping Pebworth, Dancing 
Marfton, = Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, =Dadgeing Exhall, 
Papift Wicksford= Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford.'" meaning, 
by this doggrel, with the bibulous competitors who had arrived from the 
first-named seven villages, all of which are within a few miles of Bidford. 
A tinkered version of this latter anecdote, in which it is for the first 
time classed amongst the " juvenile levities " of Shakespeare, was sent 
by the writer to Malone in the year 1 790, as one that was told him by 
George Hart, who died in 1778, and who was a descendant from the 
poet's sister. It will be found in Malone's edition of Shakespeare, 182 1, 
ii. 500-502 : and two other accounts, those in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for December, 1794, and in Ireland's Views on the Warwickshire Avon, 
1795, pp. 229-233, are known to have been constructed from materials 
furnished by Jordan. Another version, that printed in the Monthly 
Mirror for November, 1808, is obviously taken from the one of 1794. 
There is hearsay, but no other kind of evidence, that the story, as above 
given, was in circulation anterior to its promulgation by the Stratford 
rhymer, and until more satisfactory testimony can be adduced to that 
effect, it must remain under the suspicion of being one of his numerous 
fabrications. The lines on the several villages have the appearance of 
belonging to the tribe of rural doggrels of the kind that were formerly so 
popular in our country districts. They may be genuine, and yet of 
course have no real connection ¥rith the Shakespearean history, however 
cleverly they have been adapted to Bacchanalian utterances. 

Page ipj, line 12. Easily find the Sippers, — Long after the time 
of Jordan, some one, without the least authority, asserted that these 
gentlemen were discovered at the Falcon Inn at Bidford. It is scarcely 
credible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that a room in a large building 
once so called, though probably not a tavern at all in Shakespeare's 
time, has been unblushingly indicated as the scene of the revelry. It 
has also been pretended that an antique chair, said to have been in that 
building from time out of mind, was the identical seat occupied by the 
poet ; and even the sign of the inn, a daub of the last century, has been 
considered worthy of respectful preservation. 

Page jpj, line /j. Sufficiently jolly, — The epigram on Wincot ale, 
printed in Sir Aston Cokain's Poems, 1658, having been produced in 
support of other versions of the story, it should be mentioned that it 
obviously has no connection with the Shakespearean tradition, even if it 
be a fact that the Falcon Inn at Bidford was kept, in the poet's time, by 
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a person of the name of Norton. The latter statement is made in 
Green's Legend of the Crab-Tree, 1857, p. 14, but no evidence on the 
subject is adduced It appears, however, from the parish roister 
commencing in 1664, that there was a Norton family residing in that 
village in 1687 and 1692. In the only other early documents that I 
have been able to consult, the manorial rolls from 1671 to 168 1, there 
is no mention either of the Falcon Inn or of the Nortons. 

Page ipj, line 77. Und^r the branches of a craihtree. — From a 
sketch which was made by Ireland either in 1792 or 1793, it may be 
inferred that the tree was then of an unusual size and antiquity. Early 
in the present century it began to decay, the foliage gradually disappear- 
ing until, in 1824, the only remaining vestiges, consisting of the trunk 
and a number of roots, all in an advanced stage of decay, were trans- 
ferred to Bidford Grange. 

Page igj, line 21. Early in the following morning. — Some of the 
ramifications of the tale are sufficiently ludicrous. Thus we are told 
in Brewer's Description of the County of Warwick, 1820, p. 260, that 
"those who repeat the tradition in the neighbourhood of Stratford 
invariably assert that the whole party slept undisturbed from Saturday 
night till the following Monday morning, when they were roused by 
workmen going to their labour." According to an improved version of 
this form of the anecdote, so completely had the previous day been 
effaced from the sleeper's memory, that when he woke up he rebuked 
a field labourer in the vicinity for his desecration of the sabbath. 

Page ig4^ line ji. The author. — Heywood here appears to take it 
for granted that Shakespeare was the author of the Passionate Pilgrim, 
an opinion inconsistent with the history of the third edition. It is 
evident that the great dramatist insisted upon the removal of his name 
from the title-page, for otherwise a cancel of the additional poems 
would have met all objections. 

Page ig6^ line 22. The vendor. — The estate came to Matthew 
Bacon, then or afterwards of Gray's Inn, in the year 1 590, in pursuance 
of some friendly arrangements, and it was sold by him to Henry 
Walker in 1604 for the sum of ^100. In the conveyance of the 
former date, mention is made of a well in the plot of land at the back 
of the house. 

Page /pd, line ji. To redeem the mortgage. — In mortgages of this 
period it was usual to name a precise date for repayment, unaccom- 
panied by provisions respecting the interest on, or the continua- 
tion of, the loan. It does not, therefore, follow that, in this case, 
Shakespeare complied with the strict terms of the arrangement, which 
were to the effect that the mortgage should be redeemed at the 
following Michaelmas. It is at all events clear, from the declaration 
of trust of 1618, that the legal estate was vested in the trustees when 
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Shakespeare granted the lease to Robinson, and, in all probability, the 
mortgage was paid off by the Halls shortly before they executed the 
deed of release to the latter. 

Page /p7, line j. Of the same name, — For he did not appear in 
order to sign either of the deeds of 16 13, and he was certainly in 
Ix)ndon about the time at which they were executed. The trustees 
were probably nominated by the vendor, none being required for 
Shakespeare's own protection. In the will of Heminge, the actor, 1630 
he describes himself as "citizen and grocer of London," but it is to 
be observed that Condell, in 1627, mentions him as "John Heminge, 
gentleman." The latter surname was by no means an unusual one. 

Page /p7, line 12, Very near the locality, — This appears from the 
following descriptions of the parcels in the conveyance of the estate 
from Bagley to Sir Heneage Fetherston in the year 1667, here given 
from an old abstract of title in my possession, — "all that piece or 
parcel of ground whereon, at the time of the late fire, two messuages 
or tenements which were formerly one messuage or tenement, and 
heretofore were in the tenure of Thomas Crane, and at the time of 
the said fire, in the tenure of William lies, lying in the parish of St 
Ann, Blackfryers : and also all that piece or parcel of ground at the 
time of the said fire used for a yard, and adjoining to the said two 
messuages or tenements, or one of them, lying near Ireland Yard in 
the said parish, which said piece or parcel of ground does abbutt on 
the street leading to a dock called Puddle Dock, near the river 
Thames, on the east, and on other grounds of Sir Heneage Fetherston 
west, north, and south, and all vaults, cellars, &c." 

Page igjy line 14, Ireland Yard, — Probably so named after the 
William Ireland, a haberdasher, who occupied the house at the time 
of Shakespeare's purchase of it in 16 13. His name is found, with a 
mark instead of a signature, as a witness to the conveyance-deed of 
1 604, but he did not enter on the tenancy until after the latter date. 
He also rented other property in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Page igSj line 14, The tivo last being so dilatory, — The words of 
the ballad admit of several interpretations, and it is difilicult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain the writer's exact meaning. That which occurs 
in the text is not given with undue confidence. The appearance of a 
fool in the represented play is, however, the only point of the slightest 
importance, and that fact seems to be decisively established by the 
lines in question. 

Page /pp, line 28, To an individual, — His name was John Lane, 
who "about five weekes past reported that the plaintiff had the runninge 
of the raynes and had bin naught with Rafe Smith at John Palmer," 
July the 15th, 1 613. My attention was first drawn to this occurrence 
by a notice of it in MS. Harl. 4064, the only Shakespearean discovery 
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chat I made in the cogtsc oc a. Jocg-connnped search undertaken a few 
year^ since amongst the rr.anr:scripi5 of the British Museum. The 
notice of the terminarion of the suit £S gathered firom the reports of it 
{deserved in the episcopal registers at Worcester. 

Page 20jj line J2. That I ^ras mii abble, — The three latest entries 
in this diary were discovered by me about thirty years ago, but when 
I first printed them, in 1853. I nnfortunarely miaead this passage. 
There is a singular obscurity, which rendas a correct interpretation of 
Greene's handwritii^ a matter of unusual di&ulty. S<Mne of the land 
zS&cXsA by the proposed enclosure is delineated in a contemporary 
sketch here giren in facsimile. It may here be mentioned that, in the 
Replingham docxmient, imaneasinge b an obvious ^ror for decreasinge^ 
but the former word is that found in the original manuscript 

Page 2od, line l. Either by cr und^r the dirutions, — It is difficult 
to say if the will, in its present state, was penned by the lawyer him- 
self or by his clerk. Not having succeeded in discovering a single 
extraneous manuscript in the acknowledged handwriting of Collins, 
there is nothing but the attestation paragraph to rely upon. The latter, 
which seems to have been written by him, is not inconsistent with my 
impression that the composition and penmanship of the entire manu- 
script is to be assigned to that sobcitor. The variation of style observable 
in his autograph is no positive criterion, a man's signature being often 
materially different in the forms of the letters from his other writings. 
There is a striking instance of this last assertion in the will of John 
Gibbs, of Stratford-on-j\von, transcribed by John Beddome in 1622, 
the latter signing his name in characters that do not in the least degree 
resemble those he used in his copy of the document itself 

Page 206^ line 2, A solicitor residing at Warwick, — It may be 
worth mentioning that the Stratfordians of those days very rarely 
employed solicitors for testamentary purposes. In Shakespeare's case, 
however, the creation of an entail, so unusual with his townsmen, no 
doubt rendered legal assistance necessar}-, for the requisite form would 
hardly have been known to the clerg}Tnan or the non-professional 
inhabitants, the persons who at that time generally drew up local wills. 

Page 206^ line 5. A corrected draft. — In the record-room of 
Stratford-on-Avon there are preserved several documents which were 
evidently written by the same person who made or copied the poet's 
will, and one of them, the draft of the tithe conveyance of 1605, is an 
exactly similar manuscript, the corrections being made by the transcriber 
himself. The erasures are mainly of the same character in both, that 
is to say, they are chiefly eliminations of unnecessary^ informal, or 
erroneous words and sentences. 

Page 206^ line 10, The appointment for that day was postponed. — 
This new theory seems to be the only one which can reasonably account 
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for the fact of the date appearing in the sui>erscription before the whole 
document was engrossed. If it be assumed that the poet, on or about 
the eighteenth of January, gave written or oral instructions for his will, 
making arrangements at the same time for its execution at a meeting to 
take place between Collins and himself, either at Warwick or Stratford, 
on the following Thursday, and that, in the interval, circumstances 
induced him to postpone the appointment, all the apparently conflicting 
evidences will be reconciled. 

Page 2o6y line 14, In perfect health, — This . was not, as has been 
suggested, a mere legal formula. No conscientious solicitor would ever 
have used the words untruthfully, while the cognate description of a 
testator as " being sick in body, but of whole and perfect memory," is 
one that is continually met with in ancient wills. 

Page 2o6y line J2, To secure the validity. — This was most likely the 
case, although there is no doubt that the adoption of such expedients 
was due more to individual caution than to an absolute legal necessity. 
In those days there was so much laxity in everj'thing connected with 
testamentary formalities that inconvenience would seldom have arisen 
from any kind of carelessness. No one, excepting in subsequent litiga- 
tion, would ever have dreamt of asking if erasures preceded signatures, 
how or when interlineations were added, if the witnesses were present 
at the execution, or, in fact, any questions at all. The officials thought 
nothing of even admitting to probate a mere copy of a will that was 
destitute of the signatures both of testator and witnesses, and in one 
curious instance, a familiar letter addressed by a John Baker to his 
brother and sister was duly registered in London in 1601 as an efficient 
testamentary record. It is, however, to be observed that it would be 
difficult to find a will of the time so irregularly written as Shakespeare's. 
Amongst those proved in the local court, I have not met with one 
containing more than four interlineations. 

Page 207y line 4, The correction of the day of the month, — Wlien 
March was substituted for January, it is most likely the day of the 
month should also have been changed. There was otherwise, at least> 
a singular and improbable coincidence. 

Page 208 y line ij. Not from that of the testator's decease, — l^his is 
clearly the meaning intended, although the paragraph, she living the said 
term after my decease^ appears to be inconsistent with the previous clause. 
Unless the lawyer has committed an oversight, these words may simply 
mean, — if she has lived the said term at the period of my decease. 
Most of this portion of the will is expressed in a clumsy style, but the 
paragraph above quoted apj^ears to have been inserted merely to avoid 
the chance of the preceding sentences being interpreted in a sense 
adverse to the bequest of the reversions to Elizabeth Hall and Joan 
Hart. 
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Page 2iOy line i, A small house on the west of the High Street, — 
Thomas Quiney, in December, 1611, arranged to purchase from the 
Corporation a twenty-one years' lease of these premises, which are thus 
described in a terrier of the High Street Ward, 16 13, — "Thomas 
Quyney holdeth on tenement contaynyng on the strett sid sixteen foott 
and d., in length inwardes, sixty feete, the bredhe backwardes sixteen 
foott and d." This house, situated a few doors from the comer of 
Wood Street, is now (October, 1882), a music shop in the tenure of 
Mr. Councillor Maries. The front has been modernized, but much 
of the interior, with its massive beams, oaken floors and square joists, 
remains structurally as it must have been in the days of Thomas 
Quiney. 

Page 2iOy line ji. The undevisable property. — " And note that, in 
some places, chattels as heirloomes, as the best bed^ table, pot, pan, cart, 
and other dead chattels moveable, may go to the heire, and the heire in 
that case may have an action for them at the common law," Coke upon 
Littleton, 18. b. 

Page 211^ line 5. Compensation for dower, — ^The following is part of 
the form of a codicil given in West's Simboleography, 1605, — "I give 
to E., my wife, in recompence of her thirds or reasonable portion of my 
goods, one hundreth poundes, and two of my best gueldinges, and two 
of my best beddes fully furnished." 

Page 2i2y line 2, Free-bench, — " The first wief onlie shall have for 
her free-bench during her life all such landes and tenementes as her 
husband dyed seised of in possession of inheritance, yf so be her said 
husband have done noe act nor surrender to the contrary thereof, and 
shee shal be admitted to her said free-bench payeing onlie a penny for 
a fine as aforesaid," Customs of Rowington Manor, 1614. 

Page 216, line 27. According to one early tradition, — The following 
manuscript note, written towards the end of the seventeenth century, is 
preserved in a copy of the third folio, — " in the church of Strattford- 
uppon-Avon, uppon a stone in the chancell, these words were orderd to 
be cutt by Mr. Shackspeare, the town being the place of his birth and 
buriall." 

Page 216, line 2p, Another and less probable account, — The parish- 
clerk of Stratford-on-Avon informed Dowdall, in 1693, that the verses 
were " made by himselfe a little before his death," the word himselfe 
referring to Shakespeare. Roberts, in his answer to Pope's Preface, 
1729, p. 47, mentions the epitaph in the following terms, — "if that were 
his writing, as the report goes it was." On the other hand, neither 
Dugdale in 1656, nor Rowe in 1709, take any notice of the presumed 
authorship. 

Page 217^ line 2, There has long been a tradition, — " At the side of 
the chancel is a charnel-house almost filled with human bones, skulls. 
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&c — the guide said that Shakespeare was so much aflfected by this 
charnel-house that he wrote the epitaph for himself to prevent his bones 
being thrown into it,** notes of a visit made to Stratford-on-Avon in July, 
1777. It may be well to observe that the date here given is correct, the 
account having been transferred without one into Walpoole*s New British 
Traveller, ed. 1794. 

Page 217^ line 24, A large degree of moisture. — In July, 16 19, there 
was a resolution passed by the Town Council to ** bestow some charge 
towardes the keeping dry the chauncell at the High Church.*' 

Page 220^ line i. In the statement of the regnal years, — It would be 
easy to give too much weight to the error in the superscription which 
announces an impossible January, one which was in the fourteenth year 
of James of England and in the forty-ninth of his reign over Scotland 
Such inaccuracies are occasionally met with in other documents of the 
time. Thus the will of Arthur Ange of Stratford-on-Avon is dated on 
March the 15th, 4 James I., the regnal year indicating 1606-7, whereas 
probate was granted in June, 1606. The date of 1616 in Shake- 
speare's will may apply to any of the early months, for it was not an 
invariable rule to adhere in numerals to the ancient calendar. 

Page 220^ line 2j. The Cage, — Quiney obtained the lease of this 
place, in the summer of 16 16, from his brother-in-law, William Chandler, 
who gave it to him in exchange for his interests in the house on the 
other side of the way. He appears to have inhabited the Cage from 
the time it came into his hands until he removed from it shortly before 
November, 1652, when the lease was assigned to his brother Richard 
of London, the premises being then described as " lately in the tenure 
of Thomas Quiney,** Stratford Council Book, MS. The house has 
long been modernized, the only existing portions of the ancient building 
being a few massive beams supporting the floor over the roof of the 
celku*. 

Page 220^ line 28, In which he ti^as supported, — Occasional pay- 
ments for wine supplied by him to the Corporation are entered in the 
local books at various periods from 16 16 to 1650. In February, 1630-31, 
he mentions having been " for a long time '* in the habit of purchasing 
largely from one Francis Creswick of Bristol, to which city he now 
and then repaired for the purpose of selecting his wines. According 
to his own account, about three years previously he had bought frcm 
this merchant several hogsheads, all of which had been tampered with 
before they reached Stratford-on-Avon, and this to so great an extent 
that he was not only dreadfully grumbled at, but lost some of his most 
important customers. He also seems to have dealt in tobacco and 
vinegar. 

Page 221^ line g. Fined for swearing, — In "a note of what mony 
hath bine recovered since the 21 of September, 1630, for the poore 
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for swearing and other defaults," are the following entries, — "item, of 
Mr. Quiny for swearing, is. od. ; item, of Mr. Quiny for suffering towns- 
men to tippell in his houss, is, o^/." 

Page 221 y line ij. His brother Richard, — In whose will, dated in 
August, 1655, is the following paragraph, — "I doe hereby give and 
devise unto my loving brother, Thomas Quiney, and his assignes, for 
and during the terme of his naturall life, one annuall or yearlie summe 
of twelve pounds of lawfull monie of England to be issuing and going 
out, and yearely to be receaved, perceaved, had and taken by the said 
Thomas Quiney and his assignes out of, in and upon, all those my 
messuages and lands at Shottery, with the appurtenances, in the countie 
of Warwicke ; and at the time of the decease of my said brother, my 
executors to have, receive, perceive and take out of, in and upon, the 
said lands, the summe of five pounds, therewith to bear and defray the 
charges of my said brother's funerall." It is not likely that the con- 
cluding words would have been inserted, had not Thomas Quiney been 
then impoverished and in a precarious state of health. The testator 
left a numerous family, one of whom, Thomas, who subsequently held 
the lease of the Cage for many years, has often been mistaken for the 
poet's son-in-law. 

Page 221^ line 30, Neu* Place. — In the Vestry notes of October, 
161 7, he is mentioned as residing in the Chapel Street Ward, and "Mr. 
Hall at Newplace " is alluded to in a town record dated February the 
3rd, 161 7-18. Mrs. Hall continued to reside there until her death in 
1649, ^^^ during some part, if not all, of the time of her widowhood, 
her daughter and son-in-law lived with her in the same house. Thomas 
Nash speaks of it as being in his own occupation in August, 1642. 

Page 222, line j. His advice was solicited. — ^These particulars are 
gathered from a rare little volume entitled, — " Select Observations on 
English Bodies, or Cures both Empericall and Historicall performed 
upon very eminent Persons in desperate Diseases, first written in Latine 
by Mr. John Hall, physician, living at Stratford-upon-Avon in Warwick- 
shire, where he was very famous, as also in the counties adjacent, as 
appeares by these Observations drawn out of severall hundreds of his 
as choysest ; now put into English for common benefit by James Cooke, 
practitioner in Physick and Chirurgery," i2mo. Lond. 1657. A second 
edition appeared in 1679, re-issued in 1683 with merely a new title-page. 
In the original small octavo manuscript used by Cooke much of the 
L.atin is obscurely abbreviated, and some of the translation appear to 
be paraphrased. The cases were selected from a large number of 
previous notes, and being mostly undated, without a chronological 
arrangement, it is impossible to be certain that some of them are not 
to be referred to the time of the poet. The earliest one to which a date 
can be assigned seems to be that of Lord Compton, at p. 91, who was 
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attended by Hall previously to his lordship's departure with the King 
for Scotland in March, 161 7. Hall was evidently held in much esteem 
by the Northampton family, whom he attended both at Compton 
Wynyates and at Ludlow. 

Page 222^ line 14, Strong religious tendencies, — He occasionally 
attended the vestries, most likely as often as regard for his professional 
duties warranted, and interested himself in all that related to the 
services of the parish church, to which he presented a costly new pulpit. 
He was selected one of the borough churchwardens in 1628, a sides- 
man in 1629, and he was exceedingly intimate with the Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, the vicar, a thorough-going puritan, who was accused of 
holding conventicles, and of having so little ecclesiological feeling that 
he allowed his swine and poultry to desecrate the interior of the Guild 
ChapeL When the latter individual, in 1633, brought a suit in Chancery 
against the town, Hall seems to have been nominated a churchwarden 
by the vicar on purpose that the latter might have an excuse for making 
him a party to the suit, which he accordingly did, although the nomi- 
nation was subsequently cancelled. They were such great friends that 
the vicarial courts were sometimes held at New Place. Of Hall's 
religious sincerity a favourable opinion may be formed from a memo- 
randum written by him after his recovery from a serious illness in 1632. 
— " Thou, O Lord, which hast the power of life and death, and drawest 
from the gates of death, I confesse without any art or counsell of man, 
but only from thy goodnesse and clemency, thou hast saved me from 
the bitter and deadly symptomes of a deadly fever, beyond the expec- 
tation of all about me, restoring me, as it were, from the very jaws of 
death to former health, for which I praise Thy name, O most mercifuU 
God, and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying thee to give me a 
most thankfull heart for this great favour, for which 1 have cause to 
admire thee." 

Page 222^ line ig. Expelled in i6jj. — He had for many years 
previously exhibited a great reluctance to serve on the Town Council, 
where his attendances would have interfered with the calls of his arduous 
profession. Elected a burgess in 161 7 and again in 1623, he was on 
each occasion excused from undertaking the office, but in 1632 he was 
compelled to accept his election, non-attendances being punishable by 
fines, the payment of which the Corporation were determined to enforce. 
Serious disputes arose between the Council and himself respecting these 
fines and other matters, the differences culminating in the following 
almost unprecedented resolution which was passed at a meeting held in 
October, 1633, — "at this hall Mr. John Hall is displaced from beinge 
a Capitall Burgesse by the voices and consent of nineteene of the 
Company, as appeareth by the letter r at their names, for the breach of 
orders wilfully, and sundry other misdemenours contrary to the duty of 

T 
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a burgesse and the oath which he hath taken in this place, and for his 
continual disturbances at our halles, as will appeare by the particulars." 
The bad feeling that existed between Hall and the Corporation was 
prolonged by his appearance as one of the plaintiffs in the Chancery suit 
that was shortly afterwards brought against the latter. 

Page 222^ line 2j, On the following day, — " November 26, Johannes 
Hall, medicus peritissimus," burial register for 1635. ^^s tombstone 
bore the following inscription, thus given in Dugdale's Warwickshire 
Antiquities, ed. 1656, p. 518, — "Here lyeth the body of John Hall, 
gent. — he marr. Susanna, daughter and coheir of William Shakespere, 
gent — he deceased November 25, anno 1635, ^g^^ ^^ years. — Hallius 
hie situs est, medica celeberrimus arte,=Expectans regni guadia leta 
Dei.=Dignus erat mentis qui Nestora vinceret annis = In terris omnes, 
sed rapit aequa dies,=Ne tumulo quid desit, adest fidissima conjux,= 
Et vitae comitem nunc quoque mortis habet" The concluding lines 
of this epitaph would appear to indicate that it was composed after the 
death of the widow in 1649. 

Page 223^ line ig. The latter in probably that of 1595. — There 
being no record of Shakespeare's use of any particular impression, it 
follows that verbal tests are the only means of its identification. These 
are necessarily indefinite in all cases in which the variations between 
two editions could have been independently adopted by the poet 
himself. Thus, in the Life of Antonius, ed. 1595, p. 983, there is the 
genuine archaism, gables^ which is altered to cables in eds. 1603 and 
1 61 2; but it is obvious to be likely that Shakespeare might have 
preferred the latter form when he adopted some of Plutarch's words in 
the speech of Menas to Pompey in Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii. sc 7. 
Again, in the life of Coriolanus, in the famous speech of Volumnia, — 
"how much more unfortunately ihtn all the women living," eds. 1595 
and 1603, Shakespeare has merely put the line into a blank verse, one 
which almost necessitates the alteration of the fourth word to unfortunate^ 
which adjective happens to be found instead of the adverb in the 161 2 
edition of Plutarch. Such examples as these are assuredly indecisive. 
What is required is an expression, peculiar to Shakespeare and to certain 
editions of the translation of Plutarch, one which could not be reasonably 
attributed to the independent fancy of the great dramatist There is 
such an expression in the 1579 and 1595 editions of the Life of 
Coriolanus, — " if I had feared death, I would not have come hither to 
have put my life in hazard, but prickt forward with spite^ and desire I 
have to be revenged of them that thus have banished me." Whoever 
compares this passage with the speech of Coriolanus in the tragedy, act 
iv., sc 5, and is told that the word spite is omitted in all the later 
Plutarch editions, may be convinced that Shakespeare must have used 
either the impression of 1579 or that of 1595, and probably the latter, 
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which was one of the speculations of his fellow townsman, ihc printer of 
the first edition of Venus and Adonis. 

Pagt 22J, Hat 3J. T/ie only interesting ptrsonal glimpse. — For it 
surely cannot profit us to be informed that on one occasion she was 
"miserably tormented with the coilick," Select Observations, ed. 1657, 
p. 34. A similar observation will apply to Hall's notices of hia 
daughter's illnesses, and none of these have been thought worthy of 
transcription. 

Page 334, tine 6. To ■whom she was warmly attached. — W'hen he 
was afflicted with a dangerous illness in 1632, Mrs. Hall was so uneasy 
about him that, on her own responsibility, she secured the attendance of 
Iwo physicians at New Place ; v. Select Observations, ed. 1657, p. 139. 
It was doubtlessly at her wish that she was buried in her husband's 
grave, a fact that is gathered from the concluding lines of the epitaph 
on his tombstone, which give an evidence that must outweigh that of the 
record of her death on the adjoining one. The probability seems to be 
that the latter inscription, with its accompanying verses, were written 
with the intention of their being engraved on the physician's tomb, but 
that, for want of sufficient room, they were inscribed on another slab. 

Pa^ 22s, line 2t. On the gravestone that records her decease. — The 
inscription here referred to having been tampered with in modern times, 
the following copy of it is taken from Dugdale, — " Here lyelh the body 
of Susanna, wife of John Hall, gent., the daughter of William Shake- 
speare, gent- — She deceased the i, day of July, anno 1649, aged 66 ;" 
the numera] ttvo being an error for eleven. The verses given in the text 
were on the original stone under the above memorial, but, in the early 
part of the last century, they were removed to make space for a record 
of the death of one Richard Watts, who owned some of the tithes and 
so had the right of sepulture in the chancel In 1844, the last-named 
inscription was erased for the restoration of Ihe lines on Mrs, Hall, 
which had been fortunately preserved in the Warwickshire Antiquities, 
ed. 1656, p. 51S. 

Pi^e 337, line 2. His father and uncle — ^Thomas Nash of Old 
Stratford, gentleman, died suddenly at Aylesbury in the course of a 
journey from London, and was buried at the former place on June ihe 
2nd, 1587. He left several children, including Anthony, his eldest bom, 
afterwards described as of Welcorobe and Old Stratford, who died in 
i6j2, and John, his second son, a resident in the Bridge Street Ward, 
whose decease occurred in the following year. Both of these persons 
are remembered in the poet's will by gifts of rings, and Anthony, who 
busied himself very much in agricultural matters, was present in October, 
16 14, when Re plingham signed the agreement respecting the enclosures. 
Thomas Nash, the husband of Shakespeare's grand-daughter, and the 
eldest son of this Anthony by Mary Baugh of Twining, co. tilouccstcr, 
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was baptised at Stratford*on-Avon on June the 20th, 1593. He was 
executor under his father's will in 1622, the latter bequeathing him two 
houses and a piece of land. See further respecting him at p. 225. It 
may be mentioned that amongst " the names of such persons within the 
burrough of Stratford-upon-Avon who by way of loane have sent in 
money and plate to the King and Parliament," 24 Sept, 1642, is found 
as by far the largest contributor, — "Thomas Nashe esqf, in plate or money 
paid in at Warn, 100//." There were other Nashes resident at Stratford, 
but the individuals above noticed belong to the family that was the 
highest in social position, one entitled to coat armour which, as well as 
the pedigree, were entered by Thomas Nash at the visitation of 161 9. 

Page 22 J ^ line j. Became a widow in 1647, — Thomas Nash died 
at New Place on April the 4th, and was buried at Stratford-on-Avon the 
next day. His tombstone in the chancel bore the following inscription, 
here taken from the copy in Dugdale's Warwickshire Antiquities, ed 
1656, p. 518, — "Here resteth the body of Thomas Nashe, esquier; — 
he mar. Elizabeth, the daug. of John Hall, gentleman ; — he dyed 
Aprill 4, anno 1647, aged 53. — Fata manent omnes; hunc non virtute 
carentem,=Ut neque divitiis abstuht, atra dies=Abstulit, at referet lux 
ultima; siste, viator, = Si peritura paras per mala parta peris." This 
monument was in a dilapidated condition at the end of the last century, 
and had probably further deteriorated before most of the Shakespeare 
family memorials were either tampered with, or replaced by new slabs, 
during the extensive alterations made in the church about the year 1834. 
Malone informs us that, in 1790, six words in the above elegy were then 
entirely obliterated, and Hunter speaks of the inscription in 1824 as 
being then " nearly perished." 

Page 22y, line 4, About two years afterwards, — She was married 
on June the 5th, 1649, at Billesley, a village about four miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon. The register is lost, and the accuracy of these facts 
rests on information given to Malone in a letter from Northampton 
written in 1788. 

Page 22yy line 25. Was formally admitted, — There is evidence of 
the admission, but not of its date, in a letter in my possession written 
by a steward of the manor in the last century. " Stretford-super-Avon ; 
Paule Barthlett, one mesuage. ij.f. ; Mr. John Hall, for his coppiehold, 
\ys, vj.^.," Rentall of the Mannor of Rowington, 1630, MS. The first 
of these owned the little estate in Church Street In October, 1633, 
Johannes Hall gen, was fined twelve-pence for not appearing to do 
service at the court; Rowington MSS. "Paid David Abby for 
mendinge the orchard wall att Mr. Nashes barne, 00.02.0," Stratford-on- 
Avon Corporation MSS., 1637. This last entry would seem to prove 
that the Shakespeare copyhold was then in the occupation of Thomas 
Nash, and that there was a barn to the south of the cottage. 
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Page 2j2y line 16, According to tradition, — This tradition is men- 
tioned in notes of a visit made to Stratford-on-Avon in July, 1777. 

Page 224t line 21. The owners, — When Heminges and Condell 
speak of Death having deprived Shakespeare of his right " to have set 
forth and overseen his own writings," they assuredly refer to a moral, 
not to a legal, privilege. There is no contemporary instance known of 
an author selling a play to a theatre and reserving to himself a copyright 
interest There was of course nothing to prevent subsequent arrange- 
ments with proprietors, although it seems that, in those days, a vigilant 
protection of the copy was the only effectual mode of hindering the 
publication of a drama. 

Page -2J5, line 2, Initiating, — The tenor of the dedication and 
address implies this, and the fact may be fairly said to be proved by the 
following words, — " we pray you do not envie his friends the office of 
their care and paine to have collected and published ih^m,^^ That this was 
also the contemporary opinion is shown by the first line of the verses by 
Digges in the same volume. 

Page 240^ line g. The unity of character, — The definition given in 
the text conveys a sense different from that in which the term is used by 
the aesthetic critics. " The unity of feeling," observes Coleridge, " is 
everywhere and at all times observed by Shakespeare in his plays ; read 
Romeo and Juliet, — all is youth and spring ; it is one and the same 
feeling that commences, goes through, and ends the play ; the old men 
are not common old men, — they have an eagerness, a heartiness, a 
vehemence, the effect of spring ; — this unity of feeling and character 
pervades every drama of Shakespeare," Notes and Lectures, ed. 1875, 
p. 63. One may be permitted to suspect that this kind of individuality 
exists solely in the fancy, while it is very difficult to understand that it 
could be preserved throughout an entire drama without an undue 
limitation of the author's fidelity in his characterizations. The notion 
that the composition of one play was uniformly influenced by the 
geniality of youth and spring, that of another by the rigor of old age and 
winter, and so on ; — this, in reference to the works of nature's great 
interpreter, is one of the most curious theories yet enunciated by the 
philosophical commentators. 

Page 241^ line 12, The rapid moifement of Shakespeare^s pen. — 
Dr. Ingleby, in his Man and the Book, 1881, ii. 193, points out that 
Ben's testimony on this subject is "considerably qualified" by his 
allusions to the "second heat upon the Muses anvil." Jonson may 
possibly allude to moderate revision of the kind which has been detected 
in the comedy of Love's Labour's Lost, and that the great dramatist had 
no insuperable objection to such work, when his genius permitted its 
exercise, may be inferred from the conclusion of the Prologue to Romeo 
and Juliet 
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Page 242, line 2, Who consider it decorous or reasonable, — No one 
likes to admit the genuineness of either Titus Andronicus or the First 
Part of Henry the Sixth, and, with the view of removing the former from 
consideration, I ventured to suggest, many years ago, that the text 
which has been preserved is that of an earlier drama on the same 
history. This theory, as I now see, is foolish and untenable. 
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There are several erasures and interlineations in this document 
which render it difficult to convey to the reader's mind an exact idea 
of the original ; but if he will carefully bear in mind that, in the 
following transcript, all words inserted in square brackets are those 
which have been erased^ and that all the Italics represent interlineations^ 
he will be able to derive a tolerably clear impression of this valuable 
record. 

Vicesimo quinto die Qanuarii] Martii^ anno r^ni domini nostri 
Jacobi, nunc regis Angliae, &c. decimo quarto, et Scotiae xlix° annoque 
Domini 1616. 

T. WmL Shackspeare. — In the name of God, amen ! I William 
Shackspeare, of Stratford upon Avon in the countie of Warr. gent, in 
perfect health and memorie, God be praysed, doe make and ordayne 
this my last will and testament in manner and forme followeing, that 
ys to saye, First, I comend my soule into the handes of God my 
Creator, hoping and assuredlie beleeving, through thonelie merittes of 
Jesus Christe my Saviour, to be made partaker of lyfe everlastinge, 
and my bodye to the earth whereof yt ys made. Item, I gyve and 
bequeath unto my [sonne and] daughter Judyth one hundred and 
fyftie poundes of lawfull English money, to be paied unto her in manner 
and forme followeing, that ys to saye, one hundred poundes in discharge 
of her marriage porcion within one yeare after my deceas, with con- 
sideracion after the rate of twoe shillinges in the pound for soe long 
tyme as the same shalbe unpaied unto her after my deceas, and the 
f>'ftie poundes residewe thereof upon her surrendring of or gyving of 
such sufficient securitie as the overseers of this my will shall like of 
to surrender or graunte all her estate and right that shall discend or 
come unto her after my deceas, or that shu nowe hath, of in or to 
one copiehold tenemente with thappurtenaunces lyeing and being in 
Stratford-upon-Avon aforesaied in the saied countie of Warr., being 
parcell or holden of the mannour of Rowington, unto my daughter 
Susanna Hall and her heires for ever. Item, I gyve and bequeath 
unto my saied daughter Judith one hundred and fyftie poundes more, 
if shee or anie issue of her bodie be lyvinge att thend of three yeares 
next cnsueing the daie of the date of this my will, during which tyme 
my executours to® paie her considcracion from my deceas according 
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to the rate aforesaied ; and if she dye within the saied terme without 
issue of her bodye, then my will ys, and I doe gyve and bequeath 
one hundred poundes thereof to my neece Elizabeth Hall, and the 
fiftie poundes to be sett fourth by my executours during the lief of my 
sister Johane Harte, and the use and proffitt thereof cominge shalbe 
payed to my saied sister Jone, and after her deceas the saied Lli. shall 
remaine amongst the children of my saied sister equallie to be devided 
amongst them ; but if my saied daughter Judith be lyving att thend 
of the saied three yeares, or anie yssue of her bodye, then my will ys 
and soe I devise and bequeath the saied hundred and fyftie poundes 
to be sett out by my executours and overseers for the best benefitt of her 
and her issue, and thi stock not to be paied unto her soe long as she 
shalbe marryed and covert baron [by my executours and overseers] ; 
but my will ys that she shall have the consideracion yearelie paied 
unto her during her lief, and, after her deceas, the saied stock and 
consideracion to bee paied to her children, if she have anie, and if not, 
to her executours or assignes, she lyving the saied terme after my 
deceas, Provided that if such husbond, as she shall att thend of the 
saied three yeares be marryed unto, or att anie after® , doe sufficientlie 
assure unto her and thissue of her bodie landes awnswereable to the 
porcion by this my will gyven unto her, and to be adjudged soe by 
my executours and overseers, then my will ys that the saied cl.li. shalba 
paied to such husbond as shall make such assurance, to his owne use. 
Item, I gyve and bequeath unto my saied sister Jone xx.li. and all 
my wearing apparrell, to be paied and delivered within one yeare after 
my deceas ; and I doe will and devise unto her the house with thappur- 
tenaunces in Stratford, wherein she dwelleth, for her naturall lief, under 
the yearelie rent of xij.d. Item, I gyve and bequeath unto her 

three sonns, William Harte, Hart, and Michaell Harte, fyve 

poundes a peece, to be payed within one yeare after my deceas [to be 
sett out for her within one yeare after my deceas by my executours, with 
thadvise and direccions of my overseers, for her best proffitt untill her 
marriage, and then the same with the increase thereof to be paied unto 
her]. Item, I gyve and bequeath unto [her] the saied Elizabeth Hall all 
my plate except my brod silver and gilt bole^ that I now have att the date 
of this my will. Item, I gyve and bequeath unto the poore of Stratford 
aforesaied tenn poundes; to Mr. Thomas Combe my sword; to Thomas 
Russell esquier fyve poundes, and to Frauncis Collins of the borough of 
Warr. in the countie of Warr. gent, thirteene poundes, sixe shillinges, 
and eight pence, to be paied within one yeare after my deceas. Item, 
I gyve and bequeath to [Mr. Richard Tyler thelder] Hamlett Sadler 
xxvj.s. viij.d. to buy him a ringe ; to William Raynoldes^ gent, xxi^j^s. 
viijJ, to buy him a ring; to my god-son William Walker xx.*- in gold ; 
to Anthonye Nashe gent xxvj.»* viij.**-, and to Mr. John Nashe xxvj.*- 
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viij*- [in gold] ; and to my fellowes John HemyngeSy Richard Burbage^ 
and Henry Cundell^ xxvj' viij,^' a peece to buy them ringes. Item, I 
gyve, will, bequeath and devise, unto my daughter Susanna Hall, for 
better enabling of her to performe this my will^ and towardes the per- 
formans thereof all that capitall messuage or tenemente, with thappur- 
tenaunces, in Stratford aforesaied^ called the Newe Place, wherein I 
nowe dwell, and twoe messuages or tenementes with thappurtenaunces, 
scituat lyeing and being in Henley streete within the borough of 
Stratford aforesaied; and all my bames, stables, orchardes, gardens, 
landes, tenementes and hereditamentes whatsoever, scituat lyeing and 
being, or to be had, receyved, perceyved, or taken, within the 
townes, hamlettes, villages, fieldes and groundes of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Oldstratford, Bushopton, and Welcombe, or in anie of them 
in the saied countie of Warr. And alsoe all that messuage or 
tenemente with thappurtenaunces wherein one John Robinson 
dwelleth, scituat lyeng and being in the Blackfriers in London 
nere the Wardrobe ; and all other my landes, tenementes, and 
hereditamentes whatsoever, To have and to hold all and singuler 
the saied premisses with their appurtenaunces unto the saied Susanna 
Hall for and during the terme of her naturall lief, and after her 
deceas, to the first sonne of her bodie lawfullie yssueing, and to the 
heires males of the bodie of the saied first sonne lawfullie yssueinge, 
and for defalt of such issue, to the second sonne of her bodie 
lawfullie issueinge, and to the heires males of the bodie of the saied 
second sonne lawfullie yssueinge, and for defalt of such heires, to the 
third sonne of the bodie of the saied Susanna lawfullie yssueing, and 
of the heires males of the bodie of the saied third sonne lawfullie 
)'ssueing, and for defalt of such issue, the same soe to be and remaine 
to the ffourth [sonne], ffyfth, sixte, and seaventh sonnes of her bodie 
lawfullie issueing one after another, and to the heires males of the 
bodies of the saied ffourth, fifth, sixte, and seaventh sonnes lawfullie 
yssuing, in such manner as yt ys before lymitted to be and remaine 
to the first, second and third sonns of her bodie, and to theire 
heires males, and for defalt of such issue, the saied premisses to be 
and remaine to my sayed neece Hall, and the heires males of her 
bodie lawfullie yssueing, and for defalt of such issue, to my daughter 
Judith, and the heires males of her bodie lawfullie issueinge, and for 
defalt of such issue, to the right heires of me the saied William 
Shackspeare for ever. Item^ I give unto my wiefe my second best bed with 
the furniture. Item, I gyve and bequeath to my saied daughter Judith 
my broad silver gilt bole. All the rest of my goodes, chattels, leases, 
plate, jewels, and household stufTe whatsoever, after my dettes and 
legasies paied, and my funerall expences discharged, I gyve, devise, 
and bequeath to my sonne in lawe, John Hall gent, and my daughter 



